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* 

Jl HE controversy occasioned by the con¬ 
fessional hath been carried on with a spirit 
so searching, and attended with an event so 
little to the disadvantage of the work itself, 
that no room is left for any considerable addi¬ 
tions to this third publication of it. Some, 
however, the reader will find, suggested chief¬ 
ly by occasions given since the appearance of 
the second edition, and those of importance 
only to such as are apt to take it for granted 
that the defenders of public institutions must 
needs be in the right in everything. 

For the rest, the patrons and partizans of- 
church-subscrptions, well know to whom 
they are indebted for the late elaborate inves¬ 
tigations of those ancient and modern muni¬ 
ments of church authority, which give the 
pradiice its greatest strength and plausibility. 
Nor, on the other hand, are thetfriends of re¬ 
ligious liberty insensible of their obligations to 

A 2 
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%)Se, who have shewn how little those preca- 
- ri^ charters are able to maintain their re¬ 
spective claims^ when confronted by the ori¬ 
ginal record of the rights and privileges of 
Christian men. 

Among the worthies of the latter clasdf stands 
foremost one,* whose superiority in this dis¬ 
putation will be acknowledged and admired in 
distant times (the corclatior (etas,) when his 
opponents are remembered chiefly by their ti¬ 
tles, or the titles of those by whom they were 
summoned and animated to the contest. 

There are likewise other sensible and spirited 
writers who have done honour to the con¬ 
fessional by espousing its honest cause, as 
the cause of the protestant religion in general, 
%nd of the protestant church of England 
•in particular : and if among the more recent 
advocates for Christian liberty should be found 
some learned and respectable writers of the 
.dissenting persuasious, who can wonder ? Is 
.there a reader of common penetration who does 
not perceive, that if the ideas of Messieurs 
Jtutherforlh t Ibbetson, Balguy, the Essayist 
jon establishment Si and the writers of Three or 
four bulky packets of aqpnymous letters , were 

* Dr. Benjamin Dawson, Reftor of Buagh in Suffolk, 
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to be realized by statute and canon law, there 
must be an end of all tolerating and a speedy 
revival of excommunications, deprivations, 
fines, imprisonments; and, at* last, of new 
processions to Smithjield: “For,” as a cele¬ 
brated writer hath observed, “ Popery is but 
“ the consummation of that tyranny, which 
“ every religious system in the hands of men 
“ is in pursuit of, and whose principles they 
“ are all ready to adopt, whenever they are 
‘ ‘ fortunate enough to meet with its success. ”* 

The same ingenious and learned writer hath 
said, that “ if it ivere possible for mankind to 
“ receive a perfect religion” (which it seems, 
he thinks, it is not,) “ national establishments 
“ would be necessary for its support, and yet 
“ infallibly productive of its destruction.” 
Whether the learned inquirer intended by this 
theory to accommodate our rigid conformists 
with an argument for a perfeft acquiescence in 
our present system, I will not say. But I al¬ 
most think, that some of our modern pleaders 
for church authority have not been averse to 
avail themselves of this state of the case, in the 
methods* they haye taken to silence all de* 

* A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, fd, 
1 757* P- l8 4« 
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mands of reviews andcorre&ions of our pre* 
sent forms. 

The process? methinks, lies thus. Decency } 
and, in my humble opinion, truth , obliges 
them to hold, that Christianity is a perfect re¬ 
ligion. Their own interest requires them to 
say, it cannot be supported but by a national 
establishment, at the same time that commoq 
sense, and notorious fa&, wring from them a 
confession that all human establishments are 
imperfect. Whatsoever is so connected with 
imperfeftion, has certainly a tendency tq de¬ 
cay, and in the end to destruction. Happily 
however for the cause, religion may be evapo¬ 
rated with little or no damage to the establish¬ 
ment. In popish countries Christianity hath 
disappeared, but the establishment still remains; 
and why may not that be the case hereafter 
elsewhere ? When true religion is gone, the 
hujnan establishment may remain, as a succe- 
daneum, and do the political business at least, 
of true religion, as well or better than true re¬ 
ligion itself. 

** There may bfe good, and important rea- 
“ sons,” said the # late Archbishop Seeker , 
il to submit, even withqut remonstrating, to 

what we do not approve.” And again. 
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* 

u Dodtrines not necessary , may be useful." 
In these cases, true religion, or Christianity, is 
out of the question, Christianity requires me 
not to submit to, but to remonstrate against, 
impositions which I do not approve. And 
doctrines not necessary, are not Christian doc* 
trines. Hence it appears that the good and im¬ 
portant reasons , and the usefulness here spoken 
of, relate entirely to the preservation of the 
establishment , and not at all to that of Christi¬ 
anity, 

Dr. Balguy is still more full to the purpose. 
Ilespeaks of the folly of “ going to the scrip* 
(t tures fpr what is not to be found in them;”- 
meaning, the foundation of church-authority, 
or, in other words, of national establishments. 
The consequence is, that those national estab¬ 
lishments will bid the fairest for permanency , 
which have their greatest supports from human 
power, and the least countenance, from the 
scriptures.-—But then these are the establish¬ 
ments against which the cries of the Christian 
reformer are the loudest. Ergo —the Christian 
reformer is-—a wronghead—the white washer of 
a Negro. 

These gentlemen^ indeed, do not chuse to 
own the above-mentioned .consequence, though 
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it immediately follows from their premises; 
because our forefathers, from whom we derive 
our present reformed system, are generally sup¬ 
posed to have built it upon a different founda¬ 
tion. But the mischief is, that while they are 
labouring to establish their consistency, they 
bring their sincerity into question. A circum¬ 
stance brought to light by a late publication* 
will explain this. 

The do&rine of Archbishop Seeker above 
cited, is delivered in a letter, -which discovers 
to what extremity that eminent prelate was em¬ 
barrassed by the fine reflections of the late Dr. 
Lardner upon the proceedings of the council 
of Nicef so long ago as the year 1T50. His 
Grace’s pretensions to candour and modera¬ 
tion in matters of religion, which he professed 
even to a degree of afte&ation, could hardly 
pnevent his chagrin from breaking out on this 
trying occasion. Dr. Lardner's principles in 
that incomparable digression are irrefragable-, 
and the application of tnem to the present 
times next to inevitable; and if an expedient 

* Memoirs of the life and writings of the Reverend Nathana- 

\\ 

*l Lardner, D.,D. 

+ Credibility of the Gofjfcl Hifiory, Part ii, Vol, VIII, 

p. »9— 3 *. 
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could not be found to mitigate the sentence 
passed with so much justice on the couucil of 
Nice, it would unavoidably fall on some coun¬ 
cils and convocations of more jpodern date, 
for whose honour a\id reputation his Grace was 
more immediately concerned. The manage¬ 
ment was masterly. The sagacious prelate 
grants Dr. Lardner's premises in general 
words, with much seeming frankness, but wa¬ 
rily guards, as he goes a*long, against his con¬ 
clusions, by certain limitations so expressed, 
that they might, upon any future emergency, 
take away alljneaning from his coifccssions. 
For particulars, I beg leave to refer the reader 
to the letter itself,* and shall only observe,that 
when the cause-of the confessional (which 
was precisely the causepleaded by Dr. Lardner) 
cafrie into judgment fityeen years after, the 
great benefit of his Grace’s cautionary restric¬ 
tions was immediately acknowledged ; the jury 
appointed to try the culprit by his Grace’s 
canons, finding him guilty of offending 
against every one of them, without going out 
of court. 

I 

Dr. Lardner indeed was a dissenter, and was 
prejudiced against subscriptions fgr reasons and 


* McSaoin, p. 
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considerations, which, a? the orthodox will 
have it, lay quite out of the road of the author 
pf The Confessional. To this one might an¬ 
swer, that reasons and considerations drawn 
from the Christian scriptures, should not seen* 
to lie out of the road of any protestant. But 
be it so. May they not he supposed to lie full 
as far out of the road of cardinal Betlarmin ? 
(Grant me this, reader, and then try whether 
you cannot find an apology for the author of 
The Confessional in the following detail, even 
though he should be found with a mitre upon 
his head. 

About an hundred years ago, the divines of, 
France were greatly divided, and grievously 
embroiled in the controversy occasioned by the 
do&rines of Jansenijts. The Archbishop of 
Paris x in concurrence with the Jesuits, pro¬ 
cured the condemnation of those doctrines, as 
being heretical; and prevailed so far as to 
have that condemnation acknowledged as ca¬ 
tholic and just, by a general subscription, ex¬ 
tending to some lay professions, and even to 
the nuns of certain monasteries. 

' ' ^ 

One of t^e best peoi of Port Royal (and 
they had few bad "ones among them) was em¬ 
ployed, under the namefof Damvillicrs, to ex- 
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pose this novel and absurd pra£tice. The pro¬ 
position to be subscribed did not specify any 
particular dogma ; but imported merely, that 
the words, “ thesense of Janseniu* is catholic,” 
was an heretical proposition. The Jansenist 
writer, having noted this Jesuitism, goes on 
thus in his own language, which I forbear tp 
translate, as the passage contains an opprobri¬ 
um, that a protestant advocate for subscrip¬ 
tions should blush to deserve. 

“ II faut avouer, que depuis que les homines 
ff raisonnent il n’y eut de pareille extrava- 
f* gance. Mais le succfes en est encore plus 
“ Strange. Carquoique la pluspart du mon- 
?? de s’en moequeen particulier, on agit pour- 
?* tant en public comme si on estoit persuade, 
“ etles Jesuites ont le» credit, pour fetablir 
?* cette absurdity ^luoiiie, d’introduire one 
?.* pBATiQUE de souscniPTiON, dont on lie 
f* trouve aucun exernple daus l'Egjise catholi- 
“ que, mais seulement parmydes Heretiques, 
“ qui en spnt bl&inez par ceux qui ont defen- 
r‘ du l’Eglise contre eux. Card est bon que 
?* Ton scache qu6 depuis que 1’Eglise est 
f‘ l’Eglise, on n’a jamais ^fait signer n^ des 
f‘ Religieuses, ny des Maistres cUEcole, nydes 
f* Clercs, ny m£me # des simples Prestres. Ge 
ff furent les Luthfr^cns d’Aliemague de la 
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“ Confession d’Ausbourg qui s’aviserent, pour 

“ unefois settlement, de fairetsigner leur Con- 

“ fessionde foy par-lesPrincipaiix de College, 

“ et lcs Maistres d’Ecole. Et ils en sont re- 

“ pus par le Cardinal Bellarmin comme d’une 

“ vanity insupportable, et d’une nouveautC 

“ inotiie dans l’Eglise de Dicu, depuis les 

“ Apostres. Or qu’une chose aussy Strange 

“ que cette pratique, a laquelle on n a jamais 

“ eu recours dam les plus damnables heresies, 

“ ait estC introduite en France, e’est a dire, 

“ dans l’Eglise du monde la plus libre, et la 

“ plusenemie de ces servitudes, sur la plus 

u grande des toutes les bagatelles, cela estad- 

“ mirable; mais en la maniere qu’on admire 

“ leseffets extraordinaries de la bizarrCrie des 

“ homines. 11 est vray que les Jesuites ne 

pouvoient mieuxfiiire voir l'cxces du credit 

“ qu'ils ont dans l’Eglise, que par ee moien. 

Ce n’est rien d’etablir des choses .raisonna- 

“ bles : on ne scait si e’est la raison on la 

“ force qui les a fait recevoir. Mais pour 

“ bien faire paroistre son pouvoir, il faut 

“ choisir des choses canine celle-lii qui soient 

“ excessivement. dCraisonnabfes.” Les hna- 

ginqires. k Lieg^, 166 ?. p. 99.—Happily the 

Parisian prelates’ injunction went one degree 

beyond the protestSnts in this extravagance.* 

0 

4 > 

It fliould feempby a patTage in the old book, called Part of a 
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We baveno Nuns among us, nor any thin 
like them, unless you chuse to call the Reli¬ 
gious of th eMagdalen by that name: and nobo¬ 
dy," I imagine, thinks of taking subscriptions 
from them.f It is just enough, that our Pra¬ 
tique, at one of the universities, takes in boys 
at*their admission into colleges ; and at both, 
graduates of all ages and professions, poor cu¬ 
rates in all circumstances, and even country 
schoolmasters. It is, however, with us, just 
as it was with the French in these days of Jan¬ 
senism, Few sensible men talk of these things 

Rcgiftcr, &c. p. 82. that about the year 1573, women as well at 
men were required to fubferibe the thirty-nine articles. The place 
alluded to is inMaifler Edzuarde Dering’s anfuer unto four articles. 

Exceptions again!! the firft article, “ There is in that book, one 
“ article^f the confecration of biihops, and archbilbops. To what 
“ purpofe is this article put in ? or, what reafon is there to make 
“ all, both men and women, fubferibe unto it ?” 

+ I would not however be underflood to anfwer in future, for 
every individual concerned'® that laudable inflitution, A refpe£la-» 
ble friend, a great dealer in curiofities, (hewed me the other day, a 
book publilhed by one of them, intituled, Comfort for the AjfliBed, 
decorated with an elegant frontifpiece, wherein is feen the fpiritual 
direftor Handing before a toeeping Magdalen in the habit of his or¬ 
der, and pointing to a Crucifix placed behind her. Such a repre- 
fentation, in a book of proteflant piety, feems to be no inconftder- 
able flop towards the confummation mentioned by the ingenious 
writer above cited. And thus, by gradually carrying one point af¬ 
ter another, the introduQion offubfcrlplion into the focietp may at 
length be but a mere bagatelle? 


be. 
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in private parties, but with high disapproba¬ 
tion ; and yet the practice is continued, for no 
end that can be discovered, but that the power 
of the church may appear with the greater 
brilliance, tire more unreasonable the things are 
that she enjoins^ JFor, I suppose, no sincere 
protestant will say with Dr. Powel, that the 
novices in theological literature may reasonably 
subscribe a Systematical confession upon the 
authority of others . 

It has been said, that the author of The Con* 
fessional is an enemy to all establishments ; 
and some people, it seems, think it incumbent 
Upon him to be explicit upon this head. He 
does not think so himself• but as the explana¬ 
tion required may be brought within a small 
compass, he will give it 

He thinks, in the first place, that the Chris¬ 
tian religion is perfectly adapted, in all its 
parts, to the state and condition of man ; and 
is, so far, a perfect religion: but being in it¬ 
self a religion of the greatest simplicity and li¬ 
berality, its excellency must be debased, in 
proportion as it is incorporated with supersti¬ 
tious modes of wotship, and restrictive forma 
of doCtrine. *In thetfirst instances, he thinks 
the Christian religion, ha$i been corrupted , in 
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the other cramped, by human establishments ; 
and the lunger it remains in such unnatural 
connexions, the more probable will be its ten¬ 
dency to destruction. 

He is not of opinion that the Christian reli¬ 
gion, “by being kept intirely separate from 
“ worldly interests,” or, in other words, pro¬ 
fessed by individuals without respeCt to tempo¬ 
ral emoluments, “ would be negleCted, or pe- 
“ rish in oblivion,” because he is persuaded it 
ia enjoined to be so kept, and so professed, by 
the gracious author of it. Hence it follows, 
that human establishments are not necessary 
to it’s support. A certain writer hath said, 
that “ if men were not to speak their minds in 
“ spite of establishments, truth would soon be 
“ banished from the earth.” And the very 
same may be said of piety and righteousness. 
So little is the Christian religion indebted to 
human establishments for its support. 

Where is the most bigoted formalist who will 
venture to say he is & friend to those national 
establishments, which are “ infallibly produc- 
“ tive of destruction to the Christian reli- 
“ gion?”* Why then shall the. author of The 

* See, Tbs Free Inquiry Jnto the Nature and Origin of Evil, 
p. 191. 
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Confessional be restrained from saying, he is 
an enemy to such establishments ? If the ques¬ 
tion were to be, whether the Christian religion 
or the national establishment should be de- 
desroyed ? hd hopes and believes he should 
have the-honour of voting with the whole hie¬ 
rarchy of the church of England. But he is 
not for having things come to any such extre¬ 
mity. Whatever he may think of particular 
establishments, he thinks there are none of 
them so bad, but that it may be reformed by 
being brought back to the terms of the origi¬ 
nal .record (to which all Christian establishments 
appeal) with respedt to those points in which it 
has.deviated from it j namely, by discharging 
all superfluous traditions, and systematical 
dodtrines, with which the Christian religion 
hath been incumbered by the craft or the vani¬ 
ty of men presuming t6 be wise above what is 
written.^ 

« ... 

Two things have been said to this : 1. That 
this is not to beexpedted of the present gene¬ 
ration: and I find some men have been called. 
visionaries, even for talking of it.— But why 
-so ? It is no more than ought to be expedted 
of any generation of*christi»ns; and every man 
so persuaded, hi ay bgth lawfully and laudably 
solicit it from those who have the power, arid 
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who cannot modestly be supposed not to know 
that it is their duty. 

£. The other thing offered by way of silen¬ 
cing these teazers of establishments, is, that 
•their demands are vague and not explicit. 
“ Tell us only what you would have, and you 
“ shall either be gratified, or we will give you 
“ unanswerable reasons why not."—This, it 
seems, is the fort of our present anti-reformers; 
and he must be a little hardy who would at¬ 
tempt to storm it. The author of The Con¬ 
fessional is no such adventurer, though he 
hath been called too peremptory for an Inqui¬ 
rer. To conciliate the mind of the worthy 
person who thought him so, he begs leave to 
express his demands in that gentleman’s own 
words; viz. “ An ecclesiastical constitution, 
“ calculated to comprehend all that hold the 
“ fixed and fundamental principles and pointy 
“ of faith, in which all serious and sincere 
“ protestants of every denomination are una- 
“ nimously agreed, an.d to exclude those only 
“ that hold the peculiar tenets that essenti- 
“ ally distinguish all trueprotestantism from 
“ popery.” To the establishment of this ec¬ 
clesiastical constitution the authoi of The Con¬ 
fessional never will be an efiemy. 

• • 

* 




TO THE 


SECOND EDITION: 

CONTAINING 

REMARKS on a late Vindication of the Right 
of Protestant Churches to require the Cler¬ 
gy to subscribe to an established Confession 
of Faith and Doctrines. 

HjE TIBI ERUNT ARTEs! 

r £ HE favourable reception The Confessional 
hath met with from tho public, though.it will 
not be admitted as an argument of the merit of 
the book, is undeniably an argument of some¬ 
thing- of much more consequence. It is an.ar¬ 
gument, that the love of religious'liberty 
is still warm and vigorous in the hearts of a 
considerable number of the good people of 
England, notwithstanding the various endea¬ 
vours of interested and irreligious men, ia 
these latter as well as in former times, to check 
and discourage it ; # and notwithstanding the 
desponding apprehensions of some good men, 
that these stijicrs had well nigh succeeded in 
their unrighteous, attempts. 

B S 
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It now appears, that a little plain reasoning, 
illustrated by. a few indisputable faCts, in fa¬ 
vour of this invaluable legacy of our protestant 
ancestors, hath bqpn sufficient to engage the 
attention of tpany well-wishers to its preserva¬ 
tion and perpetuity, who, perhaps, might not 
otherwise have been aware of the present im¬ 
portance of such a disquisition ; but who, by 
having their observation turned upon the art¬ 
ful and indirect methods that have been taken 
by some of its insidious adversaries, under the 
mask of friendship, to diminish its estimation, 
may, by the blessing of God, be excited to a 
greater degree of vigilance, that this fountain 
of all true piety and evangelical virtue may ne¬ 
ver more be choaked up by the rubbish of tra¬ 
ditional formalities. 

The Confessional hath likewise had the good 
fortune to make another valuable discovery ; 
namely, that encroachments on religious li¬ 
berty in protestant communities, by whatever 
•specious pretences they are introduced, can 
never be defended upon protestant principles. 

A divine, of good learning and character, 
who occupies, with reputation, one of the first 
theological chairs in Europe, hath tried his 
stiength upon this fatherless production of the 
press ,* without foreseeing, I dare say, that he 
would so suddenly meet with a more able op¬ 
ponent from another quarter ; who hath shewn, 
in a masterly manner, how little definitions 
and distinctions, which pass, perhaps with ap¬ 
plause, in the schobls for sound and scientific, 

■ * In a Vindication of ihe right of proteflant churc’-.es to require 
the clergy to i'ubtciibe loan cflabiiflii/l confcilkm of faith and doc- 
nines, > < 
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are to be depended upon, when- confronted by 
scripture and common sense.* 

In this excellent and decisive little traCt,the 
author of the Confessional thought he had so 
far found his account, that lie determined, 
when a second edition of his book was called 
for, to pass over, in the revisal of it, the learn¬ 
ed professor’s vindication in profound silence, 
and to leave it in that state of inefficiency to 
which the author of the Examination had re¬ 
duced it. 

But some of his friends, by whose superior 
judgment he hath greatly profited on other oc¬ 
casions, observing to him, that some of Dr. 
llutherforth's strictures might be understood 
to afieCt the Confessional in particular, apart 
from his general argument, it was thought ne¬ 
cessary, that particular answers should be gi¬ 
ven to these strictures ; which accordingly will 
be found in some notes, subjoined to those 
passages against which the learned professor 
hath pointed his efforts.. 

In running over the Vindication, the author 
of tjie Confessional could not avoid observing 
several flaws in the learned professor’s founda¬ 
tion, which have, in a great measure, been 
left untouched by the Examiner; who, per¬ 
ceiving that it would be suflicient.for his pur¬ 
pose to expose the futility of the profes'sor’s 
conclusions, candidly left him his premises , 
whereon to ereCt another sort of fabriek, in 
case occasion and encouragement should onbe 

* Examination of Dr. Rutherford’s argument, refpefting the 
right of protfflam churches tojeqi.ire the clergy to fublcribe to aa 
eflabiifhed confefTion Sfot 
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more call him forth to vindicate the right of 
requiring subscriptions in protestant churches. 

The author of the Confessional is not a little 
concerned, that he cannot follow this benevo-r 
lent example.' for, as it hath been thought 
proper that he should make his own particular 
defence, it is become indispensably necessary 
for him to lay open the several infirmities of 
the professor's foundation, which will now ap¬ 
pear in a few snort remarks on the three first 
paragraphs of his Vindication. 

The learned professor opens his charge with 
a recital of the thirty-sixth canon of the church 
pf England, as if that particular law of our 
church was to have been the principal , if not 
the sole objeft of his Vindication, Nor. in¬ 
deed, had that been the case, and supposing 
him to have succeeded in his undertaking, 
would he, in my apprehension, have come 
short -of his more general design. For, after 
having effectually vindicated the right of the 
protestant church of England to require sub¬ 
scription to her confession of faith and doc-: 
trines, upon the foot of this canon, he might 
safely have inferred the right of all other pro- 
testan}: churches, as a thing of course ; inasr 
much as it may be presumed, that none of 
their ordinances or injunctions, requiring subr 
scription to their respective confessions, are 
expressed in terms more strict and precise than 
ihose of this canon. 

But, instead of*undertaking the particular 
vindication bf our own system, he declares, 
fhat “ he does nut- design, at pres*ent, to en- 
“ quire into the force and meaning of this sub- 
“ scription, [the subscription enjoined by this 
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(c canon,] when it is applied to these articles 
“ [the xxxix articles- of the church of Eng- 
“ land] in particular.”- And herein I cannot 
but commend his discretion ; for, as it hap¬ 
pens, we have certain laws of tli£ State enjoin¬ 
ing subscription, which do not require that 
every person who is received into the ministry, 
or is admitted to an ecclesiastical living, shall 
acknowledge, by subscribing, &c. that all and 
every the thirty-nine articles are agreeable to 
the word of God. The case stands thus: 

The statute, 13 Eliz. c. 12, enjoins subscrip¬ 
tion to all the articles of religion which only 
concern the confession of the true Christian 
faith,' aud the doctrine of the sacraments, com¬ 
prised in a book imprinted, intituled, “ Arti- 
“ cles," fyc. as in the title of our present arti¬ 
cles. This bill had passed the house of com¬ 
mons five years before, namely, 8 Elis. anc( 
was rejefled by the Lords ; and being now re¬ 
sumed in 1571, some members of the house of 
commons, and among tjie rest. Sir Peter TVent- 
xcorth, were sent to the Archbishop of Canter - 
bury [Parker,]' for the articles which then 
[ri;. 1571] passed the house. The Archbishop 
took that occasion to expostulate withjthe mem¬ 
bers who were sent to him, why they did put 
out of the book the articles for the homilies, 
consecrating of bishops, and such like ? [mean¬ 
ing, by the limiting clause , confining sub¬ 
scription tp articles only of a certain tenor.] 
Surely, Sir, said Wentworth, because we were 
so occupied in other* mattefs, - that we had no 
time to examine them how Jhey agreed with the 
word of God. IVhoJt! said the Archbishop,, 
surely you mistook the matter; fyou will refer 
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yourselves* wholly to us therein. Sir Peter re¬ 
plied, No, by the faith 1 bear to God , we will 
pass nothing before we understand what it is ; 
for that were but to make you popes : make yon 
popes who list ; for we will make you none.* - 

from this conversation it appears, 

1. That the lay part of the legislature, of 
that time, thought themselves as competent 
judges of what did, or did not, agree with 
the word of God, as the bishops. 

2. That the lay part of the legislature of that 
time thought, that the leaving it to the gover¬ 
nors of the church, exclusive of themselves, to 
determine what articles of religion should be 
established for the public confession, Was to 
make them popes: that is to say, invest 
them with a power which; upon the principles 
pf the reformation, did not belong to them. 

3. That, by passing the. act with the limiting 
clause, the legislature did not only think, but 
did determine, that the governors of the church 
pf England had no right to require the inferi¬ 
or clergy to subscribe to any confession of 
faith and doctrines, without the authority of 
parliament. 

4. That; by passing the a btwitb the limiting 
clause, ho other subscription is required by it 
than to those articles which only concern the 
Confession of the true Christian f aith , and the 
doctrine of the sacraments. 

5. That no ether a6l having repealed this 
a6t, pr in any wise.contravened it, touching 
subscription to the articles ef religion ; apd the 
a& of uniformity in particular, 14 Car.. II. ha¬ 
lf Journal of parliament, by Sir Sfanmonds D’Eucs,\fef 239. 
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ving referred to it, as the standing laze, con? 
cerning subscription to the articles of religion; 
the limiting clause is in full force to this hour.* 

* Great hath been the wrangling upon the queflion, whether the 
clergy are not, by this aft, obliged to fubfcribe«to the whole xxxix 
articles,' notwithftanding the limitation in the firft paragraph of it. 
The latefl account we have of this matter is from Dr. Burn, who 
fays, that, “ in praElict, it feemeth to have been generally under. 
“ flood, that the fubfetjuent claufes in the aft, requiring fubferip- 
“ tion in time to come to the faid articles, d > refer to the whole 
M book of articles abovementioned, and not to thofe only which 
“ were at that time required to be affented to and fubferibed.” 
jicclef, Lazo, Title Articles, p. 74. I am unwilling to alk, in 
zvhofe praftice it feemeih to have been fo underftood ? as a praftice 
direftly contrary to an art of parliamfnt can convey no very advan¬ 
tageous idea of the praftifer’< integrity. The Doftor proceeds to 
give the reafon why it hath been fo underflood : “ For, faith he, 

>' there is no other aft of p riiament that enjoins the fubfeription of 
“ perfons admitted to benefices.” But, what then ? Does this cir- 
cumflance give lie praQifcrs, authority to aft as if there was ? What 
would become of our liberties and properties, if praElfcrs in civil 
cafes were allowed to make laws according to their ozon wider/lan¬ 
dings, in default of better authority from an aft of parliament P To 
go on a little farther. This learned and worthy perfon, by obfer- 
ving that “ the aft of uniformity, 14 C. II. doth not extend to per- 
‘‘ ions admitted to benefices in this^re/pecl," feems to think that the 
aft of uniformity extends to form perfons in fome other refpeft, than 
the aft <>:'■ the 13 Eliz. extends to perfons admitted to benefices. 
But though the learned canoniit hath either forgot, or did not chufa 
to remark it, it is certain, that neither heads of colleges nor UElurefs 
are obliged,by the aft of uniformity,to fubferibe to any •other article* 
than the xxxix articles mentioned in the flatute of 13 Eliz. ; and the 
articles mentioned in that llatute to be fubferibed, are thofe articles 
which only concern the confejfion of the true chrijlian faith, and 
the dattrinc of the facraments. So that it fhould feem, whoever 
requires’ any clergyman to fublcribe any other articles of religion, 
befides thofe mentioned and deferibed in the firft feftion of the 13 
Eliz, hath not the authority of any flatute for that praftice; and how 
far luch praftice can be jitiltfjpd in a prfteflant date, and in a conn- 
;ry that calls itfelf a land of religious and civil liberty, by any other 
authority, is to me an impenetrable fearet. 1 cannot leave this fub- 
jeft without bearing my telhm^ny to the candour and moderation of 
many of Dr. Burn’s remarks** in relation to ecclefiafiica! authority; 
Qf the former, 1 take his giving the 'whole•conv'criation between 
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Now, had the learned professor vindicated 
this canon upon the same principles, and by the 

Archbiftinp Parker and Sir Peter Wentworth to be a (hiking in- 
llance. The Doftor, indeed, tells us, that Wentworth was ierit tq 
the tower, for tht fpecch wherein he related this eonverfation him- 
fclf in the houfe of commons. But, left this fhotild make fm»e auk- 
waid impreflions on the unwary reader, it will be neceffary to re¬ 
mark, that Wentworth's affertion, concerning the articles of religion, 
made no part of his offence, as appears from his examination, printed 
immediately after his i'peech, in the Journal of Sir Simmonds D’Ewes. 
As I am upon this fubjeft, I (hall take the freedom to reftify ano¬ 
ther wcrfight of Dr. Burn’s, which is too material to be paffed by, 
At the bottom of page 75, he fays, “ and, by theftatute 13 Eliz. 
“ “ any perfon (hall advifedly maintain—any doffrine—contrary— 

* an y of the xxx ix articles," &c. There is no mention in the 

whole act of xxxix articles. The words are, any of the faid articles, 
t/tz.-the doflrinal and facramental articles mentioned in the firft lec¬ 
tion. This paragraph, indeed, in the aft 13 Eliz. here cited by 
Dr. Burn, is a plain proof, that by the words the faid articles, or 
any of the faid articles, no other articles are meant, in any of the 
fubfequent claufes, befidesthofe articles deferibed in the firft fecliou. 
They mud be little converfant in the hiftory of thole times, who 
can luppofc, that the parliament of 1571 would confign any mini- 
ltcr to cenlnre, and finally to deprivation, for maintaining any thing 
contrary to the difeiphnarian articles. Archbiftinp Laud's word 
Will pals, where mine will not n I will, therefore, rifque this matter 
npon his cr edit. If you will be plcafed 10 look hack, fays lie, 

“ and conhder who they were ilia! governed bulinelfes in r 57 t, and 

* ru * the church almoft at rherr plealure ; and how potent the an- 
“ ccftors of thele libellers [Prynne, Burton, Baftwick, &c.J be- 
*’ gan then'to grow, you will think it no hard matter to have the ar¬ 
ticles pt inled, and this clauie [meaning the firft claule of the xxth 

“ article] left out.” Rvfhworih, Hill. Coll. Vol. III. Appen- 
■ p. 131. Here, I fuppofe, we have the limitation upon fub- 
icnptions, 13 Eliz. lufticiently accounted for. 

\ he laboi ions Dr. Rutherjorth, in a pamphlet which he calls 
a defence of Ins charge, hath taken great pains to prove, that the 
limitation in the ftatute 13 Elizabeth is not in force at this time, 
and for this piupofe quotes* the 3 oth end 31 ft fehions of the an of 
uniformity , 14 Car. II. chap. tv. which, according to him, “ re. 

' liibicription to tl'c c 36th article of ’religion concerning the 

book of ordination.” Whereas thele feftions require neither more 
nor Ids, than, thai ( the y, who bffthis od, 01 by ax y onup. 
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same arguments he employs to prove the gene- 
ral right, lie would, too probably, have laid a 

uw then in force were required to fuhfcribe the faid arti¬ 
cles, (hould not miflake one book for another. The quellion dill 
remains, whether any perfnn w,i , bv this aft, or by any other law 
then in force, required to fublcribe this 361I1 article. B it, not to 
deprive the learned profcflor of his whole cavil at once, let us Tup. 
pofe for the preienr, that a fnbfcriptioo to tin-36th aitide is here 
required. In what light is the requifition to be underfloor! P Mere¬ 
ly as a fingle exception to the limiting words of Queen Elizabeth's 
aft, and, confequently, by a known rule, a confirmation of them 
in non exceptis. For this being the fingle fpccificaiion of an article 
out of the bounds of the limitation to be found in this whole aft of 
uniformity, the fubfcriber ismanifeftly left (if thefe two feftions are 
to be confidered as enjoining any fubfcription) at full liberty with 
refpeft to thofe other articles that do not concern the confeffort of 
the true clinician faith, and the doElnnt of the facr anient s ; and 
this is all that the profcflor can poflibly profit by bis blunder. And 
of this indeed he ieems to be aware, and therefore his next attempt 
is to make fure work, and by the help of Mr. Cay, to repeal the fla- 
tute, 13 Elizabeth with telpeft to the fubicripiion of any ecele- 
ftalltcal pcrlotis whatever, who have been ordained by protcllant 
bilhops. For if the limitation only concerned papifts, and fuch as 
received their orders, in foreign churches, the fubicripiion enjoined 
did not concern thofe who received orders according 10 rhe forms 
of the chinch at' England, nor doe?it concern any-fuch to this hour. 
And the confequeoce will be, (if we.take Dr. Burn along with ns, 
>vho appears to know fninething more of the matter than ehher Dr. 
Rutherforth nr Mr. CayJ that perfons a Imitted to benefices arc 
not bound by rhe flaiute law to fublcribe any articles. For Dr. 
Bum is clear, “ that the aft of uniformity, 14 Car.* II. “ doth 
“ not extend to fuch perfons in this refpe ihai is, in refpeft to 
their fubfcription to the articles. The late bilh p Conybearc, in his 
fermon on the cafe of fubfcription, p. to, lays, " The realm why 
“ the clergy in particular are required to lubferibe, is this, becaufo 
“ they are teachers," and immediately refers to the aft 13 Eliza¬ 
beth. The term teachers indeed doth not occur in any part of the 
aft, but the reafon is dearly implied in the preamble, viz. Thai the 
churches of the Queen’s hflijfty’s dominions may be ferved with 
pastors of found religion. The Reference wou d have been im¬ 
pertinent and abbird, had the preacher, in agreement wirh ihe pro- 
feffor’s ideas, confined the Jvord, pajlors, to inch of the clergy 
only, as had prclbyterian or poptih ordination, Strype and Neale t 
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foundation for some variance between church 
and state. For the statute, with these limiting 

whom the profelTor cites upon this occafion without nnderllanding 
them, knew very well what they laid, ami are indeed very fubflan. 
tial wiinefles agaictft him. Strype fays, “ the pet Tons who had 
“ either popifh or prclbyterian ordination were comprehended ,” 
f Neale fays, were indudedj “ in the limitation abovementioned.” 
Which manner of exprefljtm implies, it feems, in the profelfor’s 
common fertfe,thc exclufion of all others. Not unlike the fellow who 
having fold a cottp'e of fowls, out and out, made a dudalion for 
the feathers. How this aft is to be underllood, appears by the mar¬ 
ginal note to the firfl feftion of it, which is coaeval with the publi¬ 
cation of the ilatu’e itfelf, and is of more authority than an hun¬ 
dred abridgers. It is in thefe words,eocry ecdefaflical perfon jliall 
fub/cribc to the articles touching the confeffion of the faith, and 
declare his ajfevt thereunto. Which (hews, even to demonftra- 
tion, that the limitation runs through the whole aft, and that, to 
tuift in, after the words, the Jaid articles , the words whereupon it 
was agreed, Sc c. into any part of it, is nothing better than down¬ 
right forgery. Mr. Scldcn, who probably was not lefs able to in¬ 
terpret an aft of Parliament titan Mr. Cay, fpcaking of (he articles, 
fays, “ there is a fecret concerning them. Of late, miniflers have 
“ fubferibed to all of them ; but by the aft of Parliament that con- 
“ firmed them, they ought only to fubferibe to thofe articles, which 
11 contain matter ot faith, and the doftrine of the facramcrits, as ap- 
“ pearsby the firfi fubjeriptiops." Table-talk, title artici.es. 
Mr. Selden indeed was no fiend to church-fecrcts, and on that 
account may bean exceptionable witnefs with ourprofelTor. He 
appeals however we lee to the pradice, which was only to be con- 
krouled, by the fortification (as the profelTor’s fpiriltul piogenitor 
Jleylin very, properly calls it) of canons and fy nodical afch. For, 
as the fame Beylin is obliged to own, “ the' lawyers were clear, 
“ that by the flatuie, no fublcription was to be required, but only 
“ unl ° P oinls of doftrine.’’ Hiflory of the Prrjbytcrians , p. 269. 
I will jt.ll give the learned profelTor one more authority from a man 
after his own heart, the famous Sir Roger L'EJIrange, who having 
occafion roafiert King James the fecond’s power to dilpenfe with, 
make, in force, or abrogate, ecclefiaftical laws, jure regali, ufe, 
among others, the following argument.,, “ Before the 13 Elizabeth 
“ r ; 12 > fublcnpiyons were enjoined by the regal power; and 
“ ‘hoojihthts Statute required fublcription, yet, it being to the ar¬ 
ticles of religion which only concern the confeffion of the true 
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words in it, being still in full force, and not 
contravened by any other statute whatever, 
the learned professor, in vindicating the right 
of church-governors to require this canonical 
subscription of every minister, aijd to all and 
every the xxxix articles under an authority 
different from that which enadted the limiting 
law, could hardly have avoided running fouL 
of the civil constitution of his country ; more 

“ chrijlian faith, and the doHrinc of the facraments comprifed, 
“ &e. it was deemed by the bijhops to be infujjicient ; who there* 
“ fore apply themfclvcs to their Prince, that by her Majelly’s power 
“ ecclefiaflical, they might enjoin a fuller fubfcription, not only to 
“ the articles of faith and doftrines of the facraments, but unto the 
“ government, the rites and ceremonies of the chutch ; and fuch 
“ as refulcd this larger fubfcription, though they would readily 
“ fubfcribe, as by this fiatute required, were lufpendcd and de- 
“ prived ; and has not his prefent Majefly the fame power that 
“ Queen Elizabeth had ?” Lord Sommers’s trafts, vol. I. p, 
241. What is it the profelTor woutd be at P Would he have it 
underflood that there was no difference between the fubfcription rc- 
-qtiircd by theflatute 13 Elizabeth and the iubfeription required by 
the hilltops articles (as they were called) and afterwards by the 
canons of 1603? Or would hcjtave it, that the difference only 
fublifled till the aft of uniformity, 14 Car. II. If the firft, it will 
be incumbent upon him to prove, that they who refilled to fub¬ 
fcribe the articles touching church Government, orother articles, 
which do not concern the confejfion of the true faith, or thf 
dotlrine of the facraments, and who for fuch refulalwere impri- 
foned, fufpended, deprived, &c. were legally convifted upon the 
fatute, even anyone of them. If he fays, that the lad aft of uni¬ 
formity took away this difference, he mult then (hew, in contradic¬ 
tion to Dr. Burn, that the (aid aft extends to perfons admitted to 
benefices in refpeft to their fubferibing the articles. I cannot 
conclude without oblerving, that this cafe has never yet received any 
folemn decilion upon a fair trial at law. Should that ever happen, 

I have no doubt but the Clergy woyld from thenceforth be, in 
this refpeft, put upon a footing,with his Majffly’s lay fubjefts, 
and be no longer liable to the bondage of a precarious canonical 
impoliiion, in exprefi conuadiQion to a plain aft of Parliament, 
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especially as the argument, by which he Vindi¬ 
cates the general right of protestant church- 
governors to require subscription to some con¬ 
fession of faith and do&rines, must conclude 
for the general right of such governors to esta¬ 
blish any confession of faith and dodrineS, to 
•which they have a right to require subscrip¬ 
tion j otherwise his argument has very little 
business with the writer, who led the learned 
professor to employ the thoughts of the Essex 
clergy on the subject of subscriptions. A right 
to require subscription, without arightto esta¬ 
blish the formulary to be subscribed, would 
amount to little more than Gtendower's right to 
call spirits from the vasty deep. To which any 
one might rejoin, with equal pertinency and 
propriety, as Percy does to the said Glen dower: 

Why , so can I, and so can any man ; . 

But will they c<ome when you do call 9 

This may serve for one answer, amongothers, 
that might be given* to a question which I 
have heard often asked, viz. Why the learned 
professor would set at the head of his discourse, 
*as it were by wav of a text, a particular law of 
a particular church, into the force and mean¬ 
ing of which he did not design to enquire? 

But, to borrow his own language, upon a 
later occasion, “ instead of considering what 
“ he omits, we will enquire how well he suc- 
“ ceeds in what he attempts*." 

He undertakes, then, “to vindicate the ge- 
“ neral right which the goyernors of our own, 

C 

* Sec Dr. Ruthcrforlh’s fccond Vindication, p* 3* 
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u or of any other protestant church, have to 
“ enjoin, that all those, who are admitted to' 
“ the office of public teaching in it, shall sub- 
“ scribe to the truth of some confession of 
“ faith and doctrines.” 

Some confession of faith and doctrines there 
is undoubtedly in the scriptures; and there is 
nothing in the plan of vindication, as it is here 
laid out, which hinders you from understand¬ 
ing, that the right to be vindicated extends no 
farther than to the enjoining a subscription to 
the truth of the scnpfwre-confession of faith 
and doctrines. But, as we go along with the 
learned professor, we perceive, that, besides tbe 
general right to ehjoin subscriptions, there is 
a general benefit proposed by them ; for the 
securing of which, it seems, a subscription to 
the truth of the scriptures, or of a confession 
of faith and do£trines, in merely scripture- 
words, would nqt be sufficient. 

But, if so, is not the learned professor’s de¬ 
sign worded in too loose and captious a man¬ 
ner? Is there not some descriptive word want¬ 
ing, to enable us to distinguish the sort of con¬ 
fession to which church-governors are said to 
liave a right to enjoin subscription, from the 
confession of faith and do&rines contained in 
the scriptures, or a confession of faith and 
dodrlnes drawn up in merely scripture-terms ? 

. Lest, therefore, it should be said, that a 
learned professor, in a celebrated university, 
had put more into lys conclusion than was con¬ 
tained in his premises, I will venture, with 
his leave, to supply this de&riptive word, which 
is some way or otherjdropped out of thepropo- 
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sitioti. The clause should have ruu thus— shall 
subscribe to the truth of some systematical 
confession of faith and doctrines. And I make 
this emendation with the more freedom, as, 
without it, some people might be of opinion, 
that the learned professor’s dispute with the au¬ 
thor of the Confessional could hardly he kept 
on foot; or, at the best, would presently dwin¬ 
dle into insignificance: For the latter having 
allowed that “ a declaration from a public pas- 
“ tor, that he believes the scriptures, and will 
“ make the contents of them the rule of his 
“ teaching, is a very moderate security, and 
“ no more than the society with which he is 
“ connected may with reason expedt*;” the 
question, in whom the right of requiring this 
security is vested, is hardly worth debating. 

We are now arrived at the corner-stone of 
the argument, which is thus laid down. “The 
“ uni versal church of Christ j,s a society, which 
“ he instituted, and of which he is the head, 
“ including in it all those, who profess to be* 
“ lieve in his name, and have, been received 
“ by baptism into the number of his disciples.” 
' From this definition wearereferred to Locke 
on Toleration: Works, vol. ii. p. 255, which 
seems to denote, if not that the definition was 
taken from Locke on Toleration, yet that it is 
agreeable to his sense expressed in the page re¬ 
ferred to. But having a violent suspicion, that 
Mr. Locke would not, at any rate, have sub¬ 
scribed the professor’s definition, I resolved to 

have recourse to the passage cited ; but the 
♦ 

* Confjfional, p. 344, <of the Grft edition. 
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edition I use, being that of 1727, exhibiting 
nothing applicable to the professor’s definition, 
in the page so numbered, I -was obliged to 
make a random search, and, for some time, in 
vain ; which I mention by way of intimation 
to the learned Vindicator, that though he i? 
above being fescuCd himself,* yet that we, hia 
inferiors, are humble enough to desire as ex¬ 
press directions as we can obtain to the sense 
and meaning of those authors with whpih it is 
our fortune to be concerned. 

At length, at page 235, of the second vo¬ 
lume of Locke's works, of the edition above- 
mentioned, I found the following definition of 
a church. 

“ A church, says this incomparable writer, I 
“ take to be a voluntary society of men, join- 
“ ing themselves together of their own accord,' 
“ in order to the public worshiping of God,' 
“ in such manner as they judge acceptable to 
“ him, and effectual to tile salvation of their 
“ souls.” 

This is all the definition of a church I can 
find in Mr. Locke's letters on Toleration. If 
there is any other in them more to the learned 
n-ofessor’s purpose* he will certainly be able to 
iroduce it. If there is not, it will', I appre- 
lend, be incumbent upon him to reconcile his 
own definition with this. The professor’s good 
vaith requires this of him.f 

But whether he can accomplish this recon¬ 
ciliation or not, if th$ learned professor’s defi¬ 
nition will stand the test of a jproteftant exami- 

* Dr. Rutherforth’s fepond •Vindication, p. 4. 
t The learned profeffor, faith, “ this fliot is ill aimed and flies 
* 4 over his head.” Metaphorically fpeaking, I fliot aimed at a 
man’s good faith, is aimed rather at the b:art than the head. Jiow- 

c 
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nation, it will be, we own, less material to him 
Avliat Mr. Locke thought of any church. 

ever 1 ant glad (he head has efeaped, a the lofs of fitch, a head. 
Would have been irreparable. But while (Re profeffor was ducking 
the head to avoir! the twenty pounder from the heavy artillery,he was 
not aware of a (hot fromthe final! arriis, which took him a little Irwer. 

The fefue,” faith the fifty profeffor, “ is fo held out, as to point, 
“ not at the definition Which goes before, but at the Sentence which 
“ fo'hows it. My tifiial 1 praftice is to place the letters of reference, 
“ as, or near, the begintng, and not. at the end of the paffage, to 
<e which they belong : and this rule is obferved here. I defitgned to 
“ refer my readers to that part of Locke's letters or. Toleration, 
*' where he fays, The end of a religious fociety is the public iuor . 
11 Jhip of God, and by means thereof, the acquifition of eternal 
“ life*.” Mifoiable fnbierfuge ! By this accommodation of his 
fefeue, the incautious reader is given to underftand, that the end of 
a religious society affigned by Locke, is afligned by him as 
therm! of this society Which the profeffor had juft before defin¬ 
ed. Is not this plainly and pofitively fathering upon Locke his own 
abhird definition immediately preceding? Will his drifting the fefeue 
*rquit him of the fraud, or enable the reader to find in Locke's let¬ 
ters on Toleration, the definition in queftion ? Confcious of this 
niifieprefcntalion, ami abafhedas touch as fuch a writer can be, by 
the deletion, the profeffor next endeavours, by a detail of dull pre¬ 
varication, to make this fanle Locke father the confequences he, 
the pr feflbr, draws, ill favour of cbtfrch governors, from his own 
popifli definition.' This he attempts, by citing from Mr. Locke’s 
Commentary on Eph. iv. a paffage which begins thus: “ He 
° (C it r s t ) alone, framing the conditution of his new government, 
11 by his own power, and according to fuch rules as he thought 
“ be/l.” Is there then, no difference between the power by which 
thrift afls alone, and the authority aferibed by this learned profef¬ 
for to modern church-governors: (in coniequence of his definition 
of tht church) viz. of framing the conditution of church-governmttit 
according to fuch rules as ir he v think ficjl f And yet, from this 
Jingle in fiance, the profeffor has the modefly to infmuate, that Mr. 
Locke muft either be confident with Dr. Rulherforth, or inconfif- 
lent with St. Pqulind ifimlelF. To do ffim jufltce, however, feel¬ 
ing the fmart of an attack^upon his good faith, he is willing to divert 
the llrokefrom his heart to his head. For allowing the reference to 
be fairly made, the application oT it is, it feems, to be taken for a 
mere miflakc , and bis readers mini get clear of it as they may. If I 
were worthy to offer a word of admonition to the learned .profeffor, 

* Defence, p. so, si. 
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The first obje&ion I malce to tlie learned pro¬ 
fessor's definition is, that it wants explanation. 
He hath not informed us, whether this univer¬ 
sal church of Christ is a visible or an invisible 
church ; an omission, I apprehencl, of no small 
consequence to the subsequent parts of the 
learned professor’s Vindication. Till this be 
known, we are at a loss how far to admit his 
scheme of church-government. We must, 
therefore, try to find out <t?his circumstance as 
well as we can. 

The members of the invisible church of 

it fhould be, to leave St. Paul and Mr. Locke to take their own way, 
and to flick to bis Hooker, in matters of church-government, tie 
will never have any luck in attempting toprefs either the apoftie or 
the philofopher into hi* fcrvice. How poorly he come* off in his at¬ 
tempts upon the former, may be feen in Dr. Daufon’s admirable 
letter to Dr. Rutherforth, occafioned by his fecond Vindication. 
On the other hand, he plume* himiclf in this Defence , p. 35, on 
Mr. Locke’s “ confenting that theft men ” [not, fuch protfftants 
as thefe, as the Profcffor hat amended the paffage] “ mould have 
a rider ' [not rulers, as the profcffor cites it, and confequently 
not, whether bi/hops or pnjbyters ,*but, as Mr. Locke hath Hated 
it, a bi/hop or prejhyter, without excluding even a pope] “ of 
4 ‘ their church, eflablifhed by fuch a long feries of fuccellion, as 
“ they judge neceffary.” What advantage can the profcffor dravf 
from this confent, even after tutoring it, in the exuberance of hi* 
good faith, to his taile? I make no doubt but Mr. Locke would 
have given his content to a congregation of Mahometans, to be go¬ 
verned by a mufti deriving his authority from Mahomet by an unin- 
terruped iucceflion, upon the fame condition that he gives it to 
fuchprotefiants as thefe. And what is all that to the argument in 
the Confeffional ? Would,not a man of common feelings have 
had feme Tittle remorfe in perceiving that he muft firft falfify the 
paffage ifi queflion, before he could with any (hew of pertinence re¬ 
proach his adeerfary for i\\c*fuppreJJion of it ?. He would have a 
fine time of it, who fho.uld undertake |p follow a writer gifted with 
thefe fophiQicating talents, firp by fiep, through a controverfi4 
pamphlet of j 14 pages. , 

c 2 
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Christ, who, as all judicious divines agree, are 
in a state of aCtual acceptance with him, are 
not discernible by any external marks or to¬ 
kens whatever. But in this definition we have 
two outward visible marks, pointing out those 
who are members of Christ’s universal church : 
1. Profession of belief; and, 2. Reception into 
the number of Christ's disciples by baptism. 
These visible tokens determine the professor’s 
universal church to ,fee a visible church. 

Now I own it would puzzle me extremely, if 
it were my affair, how to provide for the go¬ 
vernment of this universal visible church, other¬ 
wise than by introducing an universal visible- 
governor. ’ Christ, the head, is invisible; and 
W’e have no way of coming at his directions for 
church-government, but by having recourse 
to the written record of them in the scriptures. 
But though these written directions might do 
well enough for the government of one of Mr. 
Locke's voluntary societies, in a state of inde¬ 
pendency, yet 1 much Question how far they 
would be deemed sufficient to settle an unifor¬ 
mity of governmentamongparticular churches; 
which being, according to the professor, parts 
of the universal visible church, must be not 
only in connection with it, but dependent upon 
it. A particular society, which is a part of an 
universal society, can neither be voluntary nor 
independent. 

Again, we shall hear presently of some per¬ 
sons, “ who are appointed, under Christ, to 
“ superintend and govern particular churches.” 
I hardly think the learned professor will pre¬ 
tend, that these persons receive their appoint¬ 
ment immedidtely from Christ. How they 
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come by it, we shall have occasion to ask by 
and by. In the mean time, the matter of fad 
is, that they differ widely from each other, not 
only concerning the nature and extent of this 
appointment, but concerning the authority un¬ 
der which they respectively claim it. Allowthe 
particular churches, ovrer which these persons 
preside, to be parts of the universal visible 
church, and you must allow their governors or 
superintendents to be members of an universal 
visible government; but how shall thesesuperin- 
tendents, or particular governors, who differ 
so widely concerning their authority aud ap¬ 
pointment, be brought into order, without the 
superintendency of an universal visible gover¬ 
nor ? Does not the learned professor know, 
that it is from this undeniable fad, viz. the va¬ 
riance among particular churches concerning 
church-authority, and this absurd and ground¬ 
less pretence, that particular churches are de 
jure parts of the universal visible church, laid 
together, that the papists infer the necessity of 
an universal visible church governor. 

Hut this necessity all protestant churches ve¬ 
hemently disclaim, and the church of England 
as vehemently and as loudly as any of them/ 
And, therefore, I should think tire church of 
England would hardly agree to have any of 
her rights founded upon so precarious a defini¬ 
tion t)f the universal church of Christ, as 
leaves an opening whereat the pope may be 
slipped in upon her unawares. 

The professor proceeds: ‘ ‘ The end and pur- 
“ pose for which this society was instituted, 
“ is to lead men to eternahlife, by the preser- 
“ vation and'advanoement of true religion.” 
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A society, instituted by Christ himself, “for 
“ the end and purpose of leading men to eter- 
“ nallife,” implies, that no man can attain 
eternal life, except he is a member of this so-? 
ciety. Otherwise we must say, that Christ in¬ 
stituted a society for an end and purpose that 
might be brought about without it, which no 
true believer will allow. The result is, that to 
be in communion with this society, is necessary 
to salvation. 

The reader will not forget, that this society 
is an universal visible church, of which all par¬ 
ticular churches are parts, the church of 
Rome, as well as others, as hath been shewn 
by the accurate Examiner of Dr. Ruther- 
fOrth's Vindication. Therefore, to be in com¬ 
munion with the church of Rome is necessary 
to salvation. 

An ingenious prelate of the established 
church, and no enemy to church-authority, 
was so sensible whither the necessity of church- 
communion, even Avith a national protestant 
establishment, would conduct us, that he hesi¬ 
tates not to declare, that this doftrine “ alters 
the terms of salvation, as they are delivered 
“ in the gospel, Avhich are, faith in Christ,, 
“ and repentance iozvards God; by adding 
others to them, such ^ fellow-membership 
“ in church communion.'”— “ A church*’ adds 
be, “ afl.ing with this spirit, not only throws 
“ off subjection, but assumes the sovereignty; 
“ and is no longer the sheepfold of the good 
“ shepherd, but the den of Antidnist,' tlse 
“ thief, and robber.” What, then, must we 
think of the churchman who 'preaches this 
doctrine? • 
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Again. " Though for the better conyejv 
■“ ance of the glad tidings of salvation, says 
c( this learned bishop, it was expedient thaft 
“ the disciples of -Christ should be forced i*uto 
“ a kind otf sodality ; yet the founder of our 
“ hoJy faith never intended this, or any other 
“ religions society, to be part of its essentials, 
“ as appears from his express words in my text 
“ (Luke ix. 4f).) where he receives one, who 
“ was propagating the faith in him, to all the 
“ benefits and prerogatives of his religion, 
“ though he was out of the pale of that fir a ter- 
“ nity, he had just then instituted.”* 

But our professor, we see, not content with 
.confining the necessity of -church-membership 
to some particular church, hath, by making 
every particular church a part of the universal 
visible church, extended the •necessity .of 
i:h u rcb - membership to salvation, to the univer¬ 
sal visible society, and consequently to every 
particular church, whose members have to 
shew the two common marks of their belonging 
to the universal visible phurch, which, with¬ 
out doubt, the papists ha veto she was evidently 
as the members of any other particular church. 
It is true, our professor, to get rid of a diffi¬ 
culty lie met with in the Confessional , hath 
thought fit to sly, “ separate churches are, iu 
“ respect of one another, like separate men. 
“ It each individual protestaat holds his reli- 
“ giou independently of all others, so does each. 
■* particularpmtestant church.”!' 

I will not suspect the if in this passage to be 

• • 

* Bifliop Wa’rburton’s fiefl fermon on Chifrch Communion, in 
the 2d volume of 1 ns Sermons, p. 161*—:6,3. 

t Vindfeanon, p. 15 , t 6 » 
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meant for a drawback upon the concession, in 
case of need ; because the learned professor 
hath acknowledged it in the amendment of his 
bill,* as an express declaration, that “ each 
“ particular protestant church- holds its reli- 
gion independently of all others which, 
however, cannot be true, if each particular 
church is “ a part of the universal visible 
* c church, instituted by Christ himself.” Where 
there is a religious connection, there must be 
a religious dependency, and especially where 
the connexion is such, that it cannot be 
broken, without defeating the end and pur¬ 
pose of the institution by which it was created. 

We have here, then, two plain propositions 
laid down by one and the same writer. ]. Every 
particular church is a part of the universal vi¬ 
sible church, instituted by Christ himself. 
And, 2. Each particular protestant church 
holds its religion independently of all others. 
Now, as one of these propositions must, on tlie 
mere consideration of sclj-consistency, be either 
retracted or quibbled a&cay, I cannot but hope 
the learned professor will abide by the latter, 
and then let him work his w ill upon the former 
and w'elcome. It will give me great pleasure 
to have i«t in my power to congratulate a very 
valuable part of liis majesty’s subjects, I mean 
the protestant dissenters, on this happy change 
in their religious affairs. On this principle of 
independency, all idea of schism, which hath 
stuck so long to their respective churches, must 
vanish away of course. I am of opinion it 
may even christianise the hbnest quakers : for, 
the connection and dependency of all particu¬ 
lar religious societies, upon, the professor’s unit 

* Second Vindication, p, ao, 
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versal visible church beiflg dissolved, (hesin* 
cerely pious and good among them may still be 
members of the invisible church of Christ, not¬ 
withstanding the absence of one of the marks, 
without which they could not, accordingto the 
professor, be included even in the large and 
capacious bosom of the universal visible church. 

As to what may become of national churches, 
exclusive establishments, test-laws , and alli¬ 
ances, in those protestant states where each 
protestant church holds its religion indepen¬ 
dently of all others, I list not to inquire. They 
tire already in very good hands ; I mean those 
of the learned professor, who, I doubt not, 
will take sufficient care that they come to no 
detriment, notwithstanding the aukward aspedl 
his dodtrine of independency may seem to bear 
towards them. 

But to go on with the learned professor. 
“ It is therefore the duty of those who are ap- 
fl pointed under him [Christ] to superintend 
“ and govern particular churches—” 

Before we proceed any farther, pray, who 
arc they that are so appointed, and how do 
they come by their appointment ? These are 
no unnecessary questions; for, till we know' 
the men, and the authority by which they a6t, 
we can neither judge of the extent of their du¬ 
ty in governing, nor of our duty in submitting 
to them. 

The learned Vindicator does not say they 
are appointed bv Christ, but under Christ; 
which implies,* that their appointment is con¬ 
veyed to them from’Christ through some me¬ 
dium ; which, as the governors themselves, as 
well as the churches they superintend, are visi¬ 
ble, should be visible too, • 
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One thing must * he agreed oh all hands, 
namely, that an immediate visible appointment 
■of governors or superintendents under Christ, 
anil by Christ himself, was never vouchsafed 
to any churches, since Christ % appearance oa 
earth, but to the first Christian -churches in 
which his apostles ministered. I would, there* 
fore, willingly be informed, how-the gover¬ 
nors of protestant churches can make their title, 
or their appointment, under Christ, to govern, 
appear to the satisfaction of the churches- to be 
governed; and, particularly, to govern in the 
manner contended for by tlte learned professor, 
in the course of his Vindication ? 

* The most natural expedient suggested by 
the professor's Scheme, is for particular chur¬ 
ches, which, e,v hypoihesi, arc parts of the 
universal visible church, to apply to the uni¬ 
versal visible church, to have, such gover¬ 
nors appointed and properly authorized, under 
Christ, to serve their several occasions as they 
arise. But, then, how could the universal vi¬ 
sible church accommodate them with such go¬ 
vernors, otherwise than by referring them to 
the universal visible head ; whose substitutes 
the governors, appointed by him, of course 
must be ? But protestants, as observed above, 
-would Ikivc their -objections to this sort of ap¬ 
pointment, as they absolutely deny that any 
such character, as that of an universal visible 
governor, has any business tto -interpose in any 
such appointment ; not to mention that for a 
particular protestant church fo apply to five 
juaiverml visible church, on atiy such acooimt, 
would ibe to give fep that independency .which 
•the learned professor expressly declares to be¬ 
long to each <of them. 
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There are some who tell us, that ohurchngo- 
verners take or receive this appointment under 
Christ, byway of succession from the apostles. 

. Jlut tliis will hardly pass with protestants, who 
consider that the pretended governors of the 
universal visible church say the* very same 
thing, in asserting the plenitude of papal pow¬ 
er. And it happens, that some protestant di¬ 
vines, of the first account among us, in putt¬ 
ing a negative upon this claim of the Roman 
pontiffs, have done it in such terms, and by 
such arguments, as clearly and undeniably 
prove, that the claim of apostolic succession, 
made by any church-governors, is not at all 
piore admissable than the claim of the pope tex¬ 
tile succession of St. Peter in particular.* 

Mr, Locke, indeed, hath effectually blocked 
up this channel of appointment by an argument, 
which will admit of no reply, 

“ Some, says he, perhaps may object, that 
“ no such society [as the voluntary society 
above-mentioned] can be said to be a true 
“ church, unless it havfi in it a bishop or pres- 
“ by ter, with ruling authority derived from 
(t the very apostles, and continued down to # 
ft the present times by an uninterrupted sue-* 
“ cession. 

“ To these I answer, in the first place, let 
“ them shew me theedift by which Christ has 
“ imposed that law upon his church. And let 
not any man think the impertinent, if,*in a 
f ‘ thing of this consequence, I requirethat the 
f ‘ terms of that edi& be vesy express and posi- 

* See Dr. Whitby’s Sermon on Nfttth. xii. 7. intituled, Ritu-> 
fit ObJervations to give place <0 Charity ; but more efpecially the 
Appendix, 
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,l tive f for the promise he has made us, that 
“ wheresoever two or three are gathered toge•> 
“ ther in his name, he. trill he in the midst of 
“ them, seems to imply the contrary. Whe- 
** ther such an assembly want any thing-ne-. 
“ cessary trt a true church, pray do you con- 
fl sider. Certain I am, that nothing can there 
“ be wanting to the salvation of souls, which 
“ is sufficient to our purpose.”* 

It appears, then, that our learned professor 
hath left his premises extremely short and in¬ 
sufficient, in this material article, for the sup-, 
port of his conclusions, For the appointment 
of church-governors under Christ , being the 
supposed foundation of those rights, and that 
authority, which the professor vindicates to 
them, and to which his opponents question 
their title, it is by no means to be taken for 
granted ; but will require, on the part of the 
Vindicator, the clearest and most explicit 
proof. 

But toe must take the professor’s perform¬ 
ance as we find it ; atid the next point that 
comes under consideration is the duty of these 
church-governors. — “ It is, there! ore, theclu- 
“ ty of those who are appointed under him to 
“ superintend and govern particular churches, 

“ which are only parts of the universal church, 

“ to secure and promote, as far as they are 
** able, the true faith and dodh ines of the gos- 
“ pel.” Viiid. p. 2. 

To this the very candid Examiner, giving 
the professor c red if, for this appointment, and 
passing by some equivocal words, which would 

* Firft Letter on Toleration, Works, fol. 1727. vol, ii, p, 236* 
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otherwise have required more immediate ex pi a- 1 
nation, answers as follows : “ This is as readily 
“ granted as the other (the proposition in the 
“ foregoing period :) granted, however,- not as 
44 a just deduction of a duty peculiar to ehurch- 
“ governors, hut of a duty incumbent on 
“ every Christian man, on all the members of 
44 every particular church, "whatever office 
“ they may or may not bear in the same/’* 

But this was not what the professor wanted; 
and yet, unhappily, was as much as be could 
demand : for, as the peculiarity of the duty 
depended upon the nature and circumstances 
of the appointment, which he had rested upon 
his own bare word , and as he had limited the 
duty, even with respe6t to church-governors, 
by the words as far as they are able, he could 
not safely deny, that it was equally the duty 
of every Christian man, who should have abili¬ 
ties equally with a church-governor, to secure 
and promote the true faith and do6trines of the 
gospel; for-this would haye been to deny, that 
it is the duty of every chnstian to instru6t,ex¬ 
hort, and admonish his fellow members, as far 
as he is able. 

But the peculiarity could not, after .all, be 
spared ; and thus the professor endeavours to 
recover his title to it. 

“ This duty, which is common to all chris- 
“ tians, is to be discharged by each, in such a 
44 manner as is suitable to his particular sta- 
“ tion ; and, in every society, the station of 
“ the governors of !t makes it their peculiar 
“ duty to take care, as far; as tliey are able, 

Examination, p, gg. 
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,c that the other members of it, intbeir resped 
“ tive stations and callings, advance the pro- 
** pel- ends of it, by the proper and legitimate 
“ means.”* 

Now the learned professor hath told us, irt 
' express terms, that “ the only legitimate means 
“ of advancing and preserving the true reli- 
“ gion of Christ, are instructions in the faith 
“ and doCtrines, which he, and his apostles in 
“ hi^name, delivered to mankind, with ex- 
'* hortations and admonitions to attend to 
“ them, to embrace them, to persevere in. 
them, arid, by a pious and virtuous life and 
conversation, to bring forth the proper 
“ fruits of them.” VhuL p. 3. 

Would the learned professor, then, by thus 
limiting a common duty to particular stations, 
be understood to mean, that there are Chris¬ 
tians, to whose particular station it is unsuita¬ 
ble to advance and preserve the true religion*of 
Christ, as far as they are able, by these legiti¬ 
mate means? or, that ith unsuitable to the par¬ 
ticular stations of some Christians to advance 
and preserve the true religion,' as far as they 
, are able, by any means whatever ? If it be 
not unsuitable for a Christian, in any station, 
to advance and preserve true religion, as far as 
he is able, by some means, what means must 
he make use of, if these only legitimate means 
are unsuitable to bis particular station ? 

Or, would the learned professor be under¬ 
stood to mean, that these means are only then 
legitimate and proper means, when in the 
hands of ehurch-gpvernors ; and 'improper and 
illegitimate in the bands of men in other sta- 

" * Second Vindication, p. s8. 
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tions? I f this is his meaning, wh.lt is the duty he 
speaks of, as common ft) all Christians t A net, 
if neither of these is his meaning, what use 
Would he make of his analogical arguments, 
drawn from the government in tfoery society, 
towards proving the peculiarity he wants to 
vindicate to his church-governors ? Or, last¬ 
ly, would he be understood to mean, that the 
society he speaks of, as instituted by Christ 
himself, for the end and purpose of leading men 
to eternal life, is analogous to every society in¬ 
stituted hr temporal ends and purposes? 

To these questions, I apprehend, the learn¬ 
ed professor will be obliged to give answers, 
for the satisfaction of his concurrent, the Exa¬ 
miner. 

However, I cannot but consider the passage 
I have just cited, from the second Vindica¬ 
tion, as a plain overture towards a compromise; 
and methinksl discern, even through this ob¬ 
scurity and confusion of language, what terms 
would content the leanfed professor.— r ‘ It is 
“ the duty, he tells us, of those who are ap 1 - 
“ pointed, under Christ, to superintend and 

govern particular churches—to secure and 
“ promote, as far as they are able,'the true 
“ faith and doctrines of the gospel. 

Now it seems to me very likely, that the 
learned professor would allow the promoting 
the true faith, &c.. ,to be a duty common to all 
Christians, provided he might have leave t o ap¬ 
propriate the duty«of securing the true faith 
and doctrines of the gospel to'the station of 
ch u rch-governors. 

To trust the duty of securing, &q. in the 
hands of the laity, might be attended with great 
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incdtiveniences. The people, in that case, 
might put iu their claim to the right of Sifting 
and ascertaining the faith, and soundness in 
doCtrine, of their respective pastors, even after 
they had passed through the hands of their 
church-governors. Whereas the governors of 
the church, having previously secured th ttrue 
faith in an established confession, the duty of 
promoting it in the terms of that confession 
might be safely intrusted with Christian men in 
other stationsi 

The learned professor, however, must excuse 
US, if we take a little time to consider how far 
it may be adviseable for us to accede to this 
partition of duty. We shall desire, in the first 
place, to know, wliat he means by the word 
secure, when applied to the faith and doCirines 
of the gospel ! We shall, then, request to be 
informed, against what that faith and those 
doCirines want to be secured ? Whether, with 
respeCt to their being recorded, theyaie not 
full as wel 1 secured in^the scriptures as in any 
peculiar archives in the keeping of church-go¬ 
vernors? . And, with respeCt to their impres¬ 
sions on the human mind or intellect, whether 
church governors, by virtue of any peculiar 
powers or appointments, can pretend to secure 
any thing relating to them, besides the bare 
outward profession of them ? And, lastly, whe¬ 
ther the duty of securing the faith and doCtrines 
of the gospel, when appropriated to church- 
governors, maynot, at the long run, end in the 
application of a sort of melms, nearly related 
to a Cardinal’s hat and an inquisition; and more 
particularly, if the religious societies they go¬ 
vern are instituted upon the same plan with 
every other society ? 
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I have now only to add a few words, con¬ 
cerning the candour and ingenuity of our learn¬ 
ed professor, in the management of his Vin¬ 
dication, which will sufficiently appear By a 
short comparison of his Exordium with his 
Peroration. 

What lie beginsto vindicate is onlyj* a gc- 
“ neral right, which governors of protestant 
“ churches have to require assent ana subscrip* 
“ tion to the truth of some confession of faitlr 
“ a «d doftrindis;”* which they, who can satisfy 
themselves concerning the appointment of his 
church-governors, might be ready enough to 
grant him, as they may seem to imply no more 
than a right to require subscription to the scrip¬ 
tures ; and likewise, as he seems particularly 
shy of even attempting the defence of the con¬ 
fession of his own church. But they, who stoop 
to this lure, will find themselves drawn in with 
a witness, in the last page of the pamphlet; 
where he claims, for his church governors, “ a 
‘ ‘ right to secure the teaching of such dodrines 
to the members of t^eir church, as they 
“ judge, upon the best information they can 
“ £ et > to be agreeable to the truth of the 
“gospel.”! A claim, which if it should be ad-, 
mitted, would serve to vindicate the particular 
confession of every church in Christendom, 
whether protestant or hot: for will not the go¬ 
vernors ot the church of Rome say, that they go 
upon the best information they can get? 

The claim, we see; is founded exa&ly as it 

might be, if the scriptures of the New Testa- 

• • 

* Vindication, p. 1.—i Ibid, p.*i8. - 
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ment were lost* and tlie do&rines of them no 
way recoverable, but by such information as 
Rcrafis of tradition,- and mutilated and imper¬ 
fect citations in some old books, would afford. 
Not the least room is there left, as this claim 
is stated, fora suspicion that the written gos¬ 
pel, exhibiting the very do&rines of Christ 
and his apostles, is still in being, and in a 
condition to be consulted by every man, who 
wants or desires information, ^Not the least 
shadow of a supposition, that, upon the 
principles of the protestant reformation, every 
Christian not only may, if he will, but is in 
duty bound to search these scriptures, for his 
own information, concerning the rule both of 
hts faith and duty, and to follow what he 
finds there, at all worldly hazards. The whole 
is founded upon the presumption, that no 
member of the church, who is nqt a church-' 
governor, may have better, or so good, or in¬ 
deed any information, concerning the agree¬ 
ment of such and such doftrines with the truth 
of the gospel, but wliat his church governors 
are pleased to impart to him. And, what is 
•the strangest part of the story, this claim is 
put in by the learned professor, for the gover¬ 
nors of protestant churches, even while he is 
pretending to shew the difference between 
those churches and the church of Rome ! 

The learned professor tells us, that “ this 
“ difference is remarkable. The church of 
*i Home cannot change its doChines, without 
“ giving up ( its pretensions.to infallibility; 

44 whereas protestant churches may be better 
“ informed at one time ,fhan at another, and 
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** may therefore, change them, without any 
“ inconsistency.”* 

That, however, is j ust as it happens. Before 
we get to the bottom of the page, we find 
there are cases, wherein protestant church- 
governors cannot change the confessions of 
their churches, without being inconsistent; 
“ namely, .without such a weakness and levi- 
“■ ty as is unbecoming their office, and incon* 
“ sistent with the trust committed to them*” 
This case happens to be, when they are “Jed 
“ away by every one who think% himself able 
“ to reform it; and as often as any are lound 
“ who dislike the faith and doarines con- 
“ tained in it.” 

To be sure, this is fairly and ingenuously 
stated, as will appear by a short view of pro¬ 
testant churches, with respeft to their con¬ 
fessions, since the commencement of the re¬ 
formation. 

Some of the confessions in protestant chur¬ 
ches have been established near two hundred 
years, during which time Various remonstran¬ 
ces hare been made by the members of those 
churches respe&i vely, not only concerning the 
precarious do,ftrines contained in the confes¬ 
sion, but against the establishment of any such 
systematical formularies as.tests in protestant 
churches. Even some of the wisest and best 
of the go vernoi s of those churches have con¬ 
fessed, that requiring subscription to sueh 
formularies is a great imposition ; and*bave 
wished to be well rid of some things maintained 

Vind. p. 18.* 

U 3 
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in'them, as matters of which no good account 
could be given. And such, indeed, has been 
the language of the most eminent, or at least 
the most libera) spirited writers in all protes- 
tant churches, that they have condemned them, 
if not in express terms, yet by plajn and direct 
consequences, to be drawn from their princi¬ 
ples and reasonings. 

This, I suppose, will be considered, by the 
candid reader, to be a different case from that 
stated by the professor j where it is represented 
as if only heat and there a conceited wrong- 
head, or no body knows who, pretending to 
the character of a reformer, had expressed their 
dislike of the established confession, without 
offering any reason. 

Now it is'well known, that, in some of those 
churches where these confessions are now, and 
have been established for the length of time 
above-mentioned, church-governors have ne¬ 
ver o'nce taken their phurch-confession into 
serious and solemn qonsideration ; never once 
submitted it to the fair and impartial examina¬ 
tion of learned and unbiassed men ; or ever 
declared themselves ready to make such alte¬ 
rations-in it as might, upon such examination, 
appear to be reasonable, necessary, or edifying 
to the community in which they presided. 
Have they not rather discouraged all inquiries- 
into the real merits of it ? Have not some of 
them fortified their confession with canons, 
and terrific menaces, to discourage all disqui¬ 
sitions of that terfdency ? Have not particular 

{ versons been in former times persecuted, in 
atter times browbeaten? and marked for their 
even modest, and* respectful addresses to their 
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church-governors to have such matters exa¬ 
mined, aud, if needful, reformed ? 

To what purpose is it, then, to say of those 
churches, of whose governors this hath been 
the conduct, that they make no pretensions to 
infallibility ? Are not these the genuine, the 
natural, the constant effe6ts of those preten¬ 
sions? To what purpose is it to say of those 
protestant churches, which have never fought 
for better information, that they may be better 
informed atone time than another ? To what 
purpose is it to say, that it is not necessary a 
protestant church should always maintain the 
same doctrines , when nothing but such neces¬ 
sity can excuse the refusal of some protestant 
churches, even upon the most reasonable re¬ 
monstrances of pious and learned men, to re¬ 
view tlrfeir do&rines ; and when it is said too, 
by -the same man, and almost in the same 
breath, that it is unbecoming the office of church- 
governors, and inconsistent with the trust 
committed to them, to change them ; and this 
upon the disingenuous and false supposition, 
that neither the remonstrances, nor the men t 
who have made them, were considerable enough . 


to deserve the least regard ? And, lastly, upon 
Avhat grounds can the learned professor pre¬ 
tend, that all protestant churches are open to 
better information , when he himself must 
know, that some of them have shut up their 
confessions in suph .fortresses and inclosures, 
as are, with respe6t to any better information, 
impenetrable and inaccessible. 

Indeed, upon one supppsitioti, mentioned 
by the learned profes^pr, viz. That protestant 
churches, though not infallible , are always in 
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the right, nothing can be more impertinent 
than to solicit them to change any thing that 
has once got an establishment among them. 
Our learned Vindicator finds fault with this 
saying, as containing more smartness of ex-> 
press ion than justness of sentiment. But the 
justness of sentiment does not, I apprehend, 
come so immediately in question, as the truth 
of the fact; and that is what makes the ex¬ 
pression smart so much. Be that as it may, the 
professor dislikes the sentiment, and therefore 
■would fnend it; which he tries to do, by tell¬ 
ing us, that though protestant churches, or 
rather church-governors, are ever so wrong in 
their doctrines, yet, if they think themsel ves 
in the right, they are obliged to abide by 
them ; against which there would be little to 
say, if dm professor’s consequence were not, 
that the duty of church-governors, under this 
persuasion, leads them to oblige others, who 
are other wise persuaded, to abide by them too, 
on the peril of wan ti tig the good things these 
churches and church governors have to be- 
.stow; and, if this is the case, I do not see 
why protestant church-governors, as well as 
others, 'should not be infallible. 

But, after all, is it a fad: to be depended 
upon, that <( all governors of protestant ebur- 
*■ ches have always thought the dofitrines of 
“ their established confessions to be right ?” 
Has the learned professor never heard of any of 
them, who have hold, written, or taught any 
thing contrary to tjre do61 line of the confes¬ 
sion of his own particular church ?* if he has 
has it not struck him with surprise, that 
.||piany men should have arisen, to different 
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parts of Europe, for two hundred years sncces- 
sively, with intelle&s so exactly fitted to. their 
respective confessions, as if both had been 
shaped together, like the coat and the lining, 
by the same stroke of the shears ? • But if he has 
heard (as who hasnot?) of dissentients among 
the governors of -protestant churches, and 
those in no small numbers, was it fair in him 
■to build so much upon the contrary suppo¬ 
sition ? 

But I can forgive the learned professor any 
thing, eyen this spice of controversial artifice, 
in consideration of his sending his readers to 
Mr. Locke's first letter on Toleration , and to 
the dedication to Pope Clement XI. prefixed 
to Sir Richard Steele's Account of the State of 
the Roman Catholic Religion, m all parts of 
the world. Whoever reads those two excel- 
lent tracts, with attention and understanding, 
wili never be the worse for reading this Vituli «* 
cation , 



PREFACE 


TO THE 

F I R S T EDI T I O N. 


^ 1 ^HE author of the following performance 
freely confesses himself to be one of those, who, 
in common with an eminent prelate, “ have 
“ been seized with that epidemical malady of 
“ idle and visionary men, the projecting 
“ TO REFORM THE PUBLIC.”* Nor would 

he have any reason to be ashamed of classing 
with so conspicuous a character, were it not 
that he hath unhappily taken an antipathy to 
that course of medicine, to which so many 
others of the fraternity owe the recovery of 
.their health and senses. He is still, alas 1 la- 
bouring t to bring his project to bear, even 
when all the world about him is exclaiming at 
the folly of every one who is engaged in so 
desperate an enterprize. 

The honest truth is, he thinks the remedy 
worse than the disease; having seldom observed 
any one of these patients perfectly cured, but 
by the application <pf a charm, which usually 
operates in the o^ier extreine; and, in the 

* See, the firjl Dedication prefixed to the fecoud volume of 
The Divine Legation of Mo/a, ( 2 c. pubiiJhed *758, p. 5. 
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shape of political spe&acles, represents the pub« 
lie as too good to need reformation; a sort of 
vision, w hich, of course, ends in a perfect con¬ 
formity to the principles ami manners in 
fashion, anti not seldom puts the restored fana¬ 
tic in a hopeful way of recovering with advan¬ 
tage, whatever he was in danger of losing, by 
persisting in his former rbverie. 

Our sage axlvisers will, no doubt, suggest, 
that there is a middle way between the two ex¬ 
tremes ; and that a man of prudence and pro¬ 
bity, having tried his talentat reforming with¬ 
out success, may well sit down contented, en¬ 
joy his own opinion, and practise his own vir¬ 
tue in some corner, out of the way of tempta¬ 
tion, and, for the rest, leave others, who are 
willing to take the public as they find it, to 
make their best of it. 

To this sober counsel, I, for my own part, 
should have the less oljjefiion, could I be sa¬ 
tisfied, that a neutral chara&er in matters con¬ 
cerning public reformation, where talents are 
vouchsafed.though ever so sparingly, were to 
be justified; and particularly where, as in this 
country, every man may, within decentre 4 
stri&ions, publish, as. well as enjoy,* his own 
opinion. 

There are certain provinces and stations, 
where, if the public really wants to be refor¬ 
med, they who occupy them must be at some 
trouble in stifling their own conviftions, be- 
*fore they can lie down peaceably in the repose 
of a neutrality. To many of these provinces 
belong considerable degrees of influence and 
authority, sufficient to give weight and suc¬ 
cess to seasonable and spirited remonstrances; 
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and they who are in the lowest stations of 
watchmen and labourers, may bear their testi¬ 
mony, perhaps with more advantage than may 
be apprehended by those, who consider not, 
from whom we are to look for the increase of 
what is planted or watered by any hand. And 
wherever the obligation exists, I should think 
it can hardly be removed out of view, without 
opening the prospeft of some discomfort, at that 
awful period when every man’s final account 
shall be called for. 

But, indeed, indolent neutrality is not a 
common, and hardly a possible, effefil of tire 
cure performed upon idle anti visionary refor¬ 
mers of the public. Idleness, in the proper 
sense of the term, is not their failing. They 
are commonly persons of active and lively spi¬ 
rits, who are not easy under m ant of employ¬ 
ment. Their inexperience leads them into 
sanguine hopes, that fame, honours, and re¬ 
wards must crown their labours. It is incon¬ 
ceivable to them, that, where the public is so 
grossly anti notoriously wrong, it should not 
• acknowledge its obligations to those, who in¬ 
terest themselves to set it right, by the most 
substantial instances of its gratitude. And this 
is the idle part of the character, in the figura¬ 
tive sense. 

But when the astonished visionary finds his 
mistake, and perceives that public error, of the 
most palpable kind, has its champions ready 
armed at all points* and prepared to dispute 
every inch of ground with him,——that no¬ 
thing wp$dd be got by the unequal conflict but 
•disgrat^ pont^ropt, and poverty; human na¬ 
ture, aid ap impatience to be figuring with 
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eclat, commonly bring him over, without 
much hesitation, to the surer side ; where he 
sets himself to aCt the part of a true proselyte, 
that is to say, to reform backwards, with a 
violence and precipitation proportioned to the 
suspicions his new allies might entertain of his 
hankering after his old deviations, should he 
not give the most spirited proofs of his effectual 
conversion. 

Were not the subject of too serious a nature, 
(for the particulars above are to be understood 
of reformation,and reformers of religious mat¬ 
ters), and were not the dramatis personae of 
too solemn a cast to be exhibited in comedy, 
one might give very diverting instances -of 
this kind ©f frailty, in more than one of those 
who have -not only affeCted, with a kind of 
philosophical grimace, to ridicule their own 
former conduct as idle and visionary, but also, 
to fill up the measure of their merit with their 
party, have been the forjvardest to expose, re¬ 
probate, and, to the utmost of their good-will, 
persecute those who persist in this epidemical 
folly. 

The persisters, indeed, are but few y and no 
wonder. Alltheir discouragements considered, 
they may be said, like Abraham, against hope, 
to believe in hope. In the first ranks of their 
adversaries appear those who enjoy plentiful 
emoluments from the nature and construction 
of the establishment, who are therefore con¬ 
cerned to defend etfery thing blunging to it, 
not because it is true, or reasonable, or righte¬ 
ous in itself, or with respeCt to the design of 
the gospel, but because it is established. With 
litigants of this complexion, arguments drawn 
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from reason, from scriptyre, from the most 
notorious fads, are of no force. When parti¬ 
cular answers fail them, they have general ones 
at hand,'which do their business effedualiy. 
Public authority, long possession, the concur¬ 
rence of the’majority, the danger to public 
peace from attempts to innovate, &c. &c. &c. 
have such a formidable appearance, even in the 
eyes of some of the warmest friends of refor¬ 
mation, that they will often shudder at the te¬ 
merity of their own champions, when they 
Consider with whom and with what they are to 
engage, and (such are the effeds of this kind 
of intimidation) will suppress their own specu¬ 
lations, to avoid suspicions of being conneded 
with a set of men, whom the nature and tenor 
of such answers go near to stigmatize with 
something more heinous than fadion and-se¬ 
dition. 

The whole case is set forth by Mr. Bayle in 
so masterly a manner, that I cannot resist the 
temptation of givinga pretty longextrad from 
him, without any fear however of disgusting 
the sensible reader with the prolixity of it, for 
.which the justice of that great man’s senti¬ 
ments upon so interesting a subjed; will make 
him ample amends, as well as furnish me with 
some refledious arising from the case as stated 
by Bayle, compared with the conduct of the 
anti-reformers in our own country. 

John de Launoi, a Parisian dodor of the 
Sorbonne, having, in the course of his learned 
disquisitions, fouml out the falsehood of many 
legends and trad i tip ns concerning the saints 
^1 jq were honoured with places in the popish 
calendars, made no scruple to publish his dis- 
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Coveries, and, in consequence of them, to pfo* 
pose, that these imaginary beings might be ex¬ 
punged from those calendars, martyrologies, 
&c. as occasioning an highly criminal super¬ 
stition in those who paid religious adoration to 
them. lie even ventured to attack the angelic 
do&or Aquinas, as chargeable with great igno¬ 
rance, or great insincerity, in building his 
arguments against heterodoxy upon fabulous 
traditions. 

One Baron, a jacobine friar, undertook the 
defence of Aquinas, maintaining, that “ the 
“ traditions he built upon had been derived 
“ from primitive times; that Launoi s re- 
“ searches and conclusions were the employ- 
“ ment of a pragmatical genius, more con- 
“ cerned to obtain a great than a good name ; 
“ that Launoi ought, like St. Thomas, to 
“ have let things alone, when they were well; 
“ and that, admittingsome of these traditions 
“ were of a doubtful authority, or even fabu- 
“ lous, Launoi should have paid a proper rc- 
“ garcl to that maxim of the physicians, Ma- 
“ lum bene, positum ne nioveto. ” Which, be¬ 
ing transferred into divinity, signifies, that. 
false traditions, which do not hurt fajth, and 
promote piety, ought to be retained, and not dis¬ 
turbed. Upon which Mr. Bayle thus reasons : 

“ If all the circumstances set forth by this 
•• Jacobine were true, there is no doubt but 
“ John de Launoi, was deservedly condemned, 
“ as one who, to make himself talked of, and 
“ to satisfy his ill nature, would oppose many 
“ general opinions, widely had obtained time 
“ put of mind, to tfye advancement of piety, 
“ without detriment to the faith. 
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—-—“ But this is not the case of out Sor* 
“ bonne dodtor. The traditions he opposes 
u haveno good title, and hisarguments against 
“ them are unanswerable. Now, in this case, 
“ it is plain, there is all the right in the world 
“ to bring the most general arid ancient opi- 
“ nious to a trial, especially when their falsity 
“ keeps up a criminal devotion. 

“ I desire it may be observed, that the rea- 
“ sonings of this d’odlor were of such force, 
“as to undeceive abundance of people ; 
“ but yet the abuses have not been removed. 
“’Things remain upon the same foot in Pro - 
“ yencc,* and elsewhere. They tell you still 
“ the same stories they told your ancestors, 
“ and you see the same worship and the same 
“ ceremonies. This proves the difference 
“ there is betwixt private persons and the pub- 
“ lie. Particular people are most of them,, 
“ one ti,me or other, undeceived ; and-yetthe 
“ pradtice of the public remains the same.” 

After which Mr. Bayfe brings some parallel 
instances'from Cicera and Juvenal, to shew, 
that public institutions in the Roman stat^, 
kept their ground against the convidtion even 
bf a majority. And then goes on thus: 

“ There is no likelihood that they who fol 
“ low the steps of John de Laintoi can do any 
“ service, whilst things are only carried on 
“ by way of literary dispute.. The patrons of 
“ false devotion will never recede. They find 
“ their account too much in not bating an 

• Where a fifiifious Maty Magdalen is worlhiped as ih? con¬ 
verter jufihe country. See !>e Va (Tot 's Hjtory of Louis xiii. tom. 
iv.pan a, p. 509. It is book xix. g. 569, of the edisionof 1751. 
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“ ace, and they are powerful enough to secure 
“ themselves from any violence. The court 
“ of Rome will second and support them. The 
“ Romish church seems to have adopted the 
“ religion of the god Terminus of the Roman 
“ republic. This god never yielded a tittle, 
“ no not to Jupitev himself; which was a 
“ sign,said they,that the Roman peopleshouhl 
“ never recede, nor yield an inch of ground 
“ to their enemies. If any pope should be 
“ willing to sacrifice something to the re-union 
“ of the schismatics, some insignificant devo- 
“ tiohs, some superannuated traditions, he 
“ might apprehend as great a murmur against 
him, as the heathens made against the scan- 
“ dalous peace of the emperor Jovian.” 

He then proceeds to give some mddern in¬ 
stances of the bad success of reformers.—Of 
the Jesuit Papebroch, and his assistants, “who 
“ attempted to purge the Acta Sanctorum of 
“ many fabulous and scandalous particulars, 
“ for which service the Carmelites and other 
*.* monks procured several volumes of the said 
“ ads, so purged, to be burned by the inqui- 

“ sition of Toledo.”-Of Father Mabillon , 

who “ having laid down some very good rules 
“ concerning the worship of some saints, and 
“ the judgment to be made of relics was 
“ answered, physician heal thyself ; —reform 
“ first the worship paid in some houses of 
“ your order of St. Benedict to saints as dubi- 
“ ous as any. He was likewise told of the iu- 
“ jury he did the church, and the advantage 
“ he gave to protesftants.”— Lastly, of Mr. 
Thiers, who “ set up against false relics,—ex- 
“ amiued where the bodies of martyrs lay,—- 
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u published some dissertations upon the holy 
“ tear of Venddtne, and upon St. Firmin .— 
“ All, says Mr. Bayle, was lost labour. The 
“ King’s council suppressed his book about 
“ St. Firmin, as the bishop of Amiens had 
“ condemned a letter he had published upon 
“ the same question.” 

Mr. Bayle’s concluding reflection is as fol- 
Jou s t “ The fruits of a discreet zeal are de- 
“ stroyed in the bud. They build upon this 
“ principle, that it is dangerous to abrogate 
“ old customs; that boundaries ought pot to 
“ be removed ; and that, according to the old 
“ proverb, we should leave the minster where 
“ u n e find it. The prosperity of the Christian 
'* Rome, just like that of the pagan Rome, is 
“ founded upon the preservation of ancient 
“ rights. Consecrations must be complied 
“ with; religion will allow no alteration in 
“ them, sc(l ilia mutari vetat religio, et con- 
“ sec rat is iiitndum est.” In our days saida 
sub-prior of St. Anthony , let us beware of inno¬ 
vations.* * 

We see th.cn bow it is: IIow numerous, how 
well disciplined the forces that are brought in¬ 
to thejiekl against reformers; how able the 
generals that-head them, and how determined 
the whole body not to yield an inch, even to 
the united powers of piety, truth, and conn 
inon sense! 

But, methinks, I hear a zealous anti-refor¬ 
mer, steady to his point, and not easily dis¬ 
concerted, expostulating with me to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: 

* Basic’s Did. Art. Launoi (John de) Rcro. Q, 
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“ We see, indeed, from tins representation 
“ of Mr. Bayle, how it is; but only, how it is 
“ in popish countries. Do not protestant 
“ churches reprobate saint-worship pf allsorts? 
“ Have we any such instances among us of 
“ gross idolatry, as that of worshiping an 
“ imaginary samt ? And can you pretend, 
“ there are any errors or corruptions in the 
“ church of England, any thing like to have 
* £ so ill an effeCt upon the people, as tlieshame- 
“ fut superstitions attacked by the French re- 

formers above-pientioned ? On another 
“ hand, is it fair to put the reformed churches, 
“ and particularly the church of England, 
“ which pretend to no infallibility, and which 
<c are founded upon principles of Christian li- 
“ berty, upon tne same footing of obstinacy 
“ with the church of Rome, tne very genius 
“ and spirit of which excludes all examina- 
“ tion, and all right of private judgment? 
“ And is it not upon record, that the church 
“ of England hath made alterations in her 
“ public forms, and doth she not declare that 
“ she is ready to make them again, upon just 
“ and weighty occasions ?” 

To the first part of this remonstrance I an¬ 
swer-, that neither Launoi, Papebroch, Mabil~ 
Ion, nor Thiers , made the least question about 
the lawfulness of worshiping those whom they 
esteemed to be real saints, or venerating what 
could be proved to be true relics. They saw 
not the least idolatry^or superstition in either 
practice And, it being pre-supposed by them, 
that saint-worship was botlf lawful and edify¬ 
ing, I apprehend, it wtmld not be of much 
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significance, with respeCt either to the piety 
or moral principles of the people, that they 
were under the delusion which these reformers 
endeavoured to remove. Mr. Bayle, indeed, 
calls it a criminal devotion ; but, upon prin¬ 
ciples which he hath' well explained elsewhere, 
it could not be criminal in the party who in- 
tended his worship to a real saint.* If a French 
papist was persuaded that his prayers to St. 
Firmui or St. Renatus were as properly direct¬ 
ed as those lie made to St. Peter or St. Paul, 
his inward spirit of devotion would be no less 
zealous and sincere in the one case than in the 
other; nor would the merit of it suffer any di¬ 
minution on account of a mistake of which he 
was pot, nor could be made, sensible. And 
this is the circumstance which gives all its 
worth to Father Baron’s maxim, Malum bent 
positum ne move to. 

The case, indeed, is different, when you as¬ 
cend, from the common people to their gover¬ 
nors and directors, e who were conscious of the 
delusion, aud still kept it up, or who were ca¬ 
pable judges of Launoi’s reasonings, and re¬ 
fused to examine them. But even here it 
would be difficult, perhaps, to state the com¬ 
parative guilt of popish and protestant rulers 
in the like circumstances, within their respective 
departments; and the whole (as it seems to me 
at least) would turn upon the true answer to 
this single question, whether certain particu¬ 
lars, which are equally proved to want refor- 

* See his Comment. Philofopk. fur ce» paroles de J. Chrift, 
Contrainsles d'entrer Part II. chap. viii. where he undettakes to 
pi ore, qut la cou/cicnce qui eft Harts i’errettr, a Us mimes droits 
quajiUtqtti n’y^ejl pas. . 
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filiation among protestants, have not as ill an ef¬ 
fect upon a protestant people, while they con¬ 
tinue unreformed, as the mistake of a false 
saint for a true one has upon a papist, who be¬ 
lieves saint-worship to be an indispensable 
duty? I forbear to give instances, though 
there are more than one at hand. 

With respeCt to the second member of the 
expostulation above, I would beg leave to ob¬ 
serve, that Mr. Bayle's speculations are found¬ 
ed upon the nature and genius of religious es¬ 
tablishments in general. Nor can the church 
of England take it amiss to be ranked with the 
church of Rome, nor the church of Rome to 
be ranked with a Pagan establishment, so far 
as the parallel really and in faCt will hold. To 
me there does not appear one consideration 
which impeached the prudence, or obstructed 
the success, of Launoi, Mabillon, or Thiers, 
^that would not operate equally to the disrepu¬ 
tation and disappointment of an Engtish pro¬ 
testant reformer. In all ‘exclusive establish¬ 
ments, where temporal emoluments are an¬ 
nexed to the profession of a certain system of 
doClrines, and the usage of a certain routine 
of forms, and appropriated to an order 'of men 
so and so qualified, that order of men will na¬ 
turally think themselves interested that things 
should continue as they are. A reformation 
might endanger their emoluments. For though 
it should only begin with such things as are 
most notoriously ami^, the alteration of which 
would no way affeCt their temporal interests, 
yet, by opening a door t?> farther enquiry 
(which would be the natural effeCt of it,) their 
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dignities and revenues might possibly he 

brought into question, and be thought to 

need some regulations, which it can hardly be 
supposed they would approve. So that they 
who ask, who knows where a reformation may 
end ? by way of giving a reason why it should 
not be begun, are certainly not unwise in their 
generation. A man of sense, though he may 
Jove his money better than anything else, 
may; nevertheless, be capable of discerning the 
particulais where a reformation is wanted. 

For the rest, the clergy of protestant estab¬ 
lishments have been prote&ed in their opposi¬ 
tion to innovations by the higher powers, as 
well as monks and augurs. The commonalty 
in our own country, as far as ever I could see, 
are kept in their prejudices and adherence to 
their present forms, by the same considerations 
and ways of arguing that attach the vulgar in 
other countries to things of a worse complex¬ 
ion,* ** We have an example in the renowned 


* See biQtop Beverege's latin fermon before the convocation, 
1689, and mod of the fermons at Hutchins’s leftures, 
Rem. Q. at the end. Mr. Bayle refers to the preface to 
the new editions of the Jefuite’s catechifra by Stephen Paf- 
quier; which my copy, which is of Delft, 1717, has not. But 
the ilory is (old in chap. viii. book 1. of the Confeilion Catholique, 
du Sieurde Sancy, p. 197,198, of the Cologne edition, 1720, thus: 

** Telles gens que vous, furent ces beaux evefques du Lionnois, qui 
" aflembleient un (inode pour reformer la coultume de St. Antoine 
“ de ce pais la : let religieux du lieu s’appellent, pourceaux de St.' 
** Antoine par humilite ; its font obliges de faire huit repas, cemme 
“ monilrant la fragility du genre humain. 11 y eut quelques jefuites, 
“ freres mineurs, et quelques jeunes ■evefques, qui firent des belles et 
“ longues harangues, pour monftrer que telles conftitutions peuvent 
“ changer, habita rationc Umporum. Et que ce que nos peres avoi- 
ent fait a bonne intention, eftoit aujoiird’huy, ridicule. Mail 
“ a routes ces raifous lc foufprieur de Sc, Antoine, qui ronfloit, n* 
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Tillotson, what murmurs the presiding cha¬ 
racter in our church experienced, upon giving 
way to a reformation of our public forms anil 
services, though in the least important parti¬ 
culars. The arguments against a reform, ta¬ 
ken from possession and antiquity, and the ex¬ 
pedience of adhering to ancient rights, have 
been as often and as warmly urged by some 
protestants in England, as by the orthodox in 
foreign lands. How dextrous we are at recri¬ 
mination, the late Mr. White’s Letters to a 
Dissenting Gentleman remain a memorable and 
standing evidence. Father Mabillon himself 
could not hear more of the advantage lie gave 
to protestants, than the’authors of the Free and 
candid Disquisitions have been told of the 
countenance they gave to the English protes- 
taut dissenters,* And I am not certain that 

“ refpondit qu’une grave fentence et remtrquable; en nos jours, 
“gardens nous des novalitez. On recommcnca de plus belie con- 
“ ere let moequeurs de ce fiecle, conime vous auires, et ce foulprieur 
“ a quatre mentons commenca, gar, gar, gar, gar, gardnns nous, &c. ,, 
The latin fentence, fed ilia mutari, &c. is from Quintilian. And 
Mr. Du chat hath quoted a paflage from Eralmus de ratione conci- 
onandi. 1. 2 . in his note upon the Sub pricr’s maxim, to the fame pur- 
pofe. Vacarc facris literis, aut ad fynceriorem pi£fatem afpirare neo 
licet, ft fors alicui liberet, Mox. audiunt, utere confuetis,* ft vis effe 
Benediciinus, 

* “ This book of yours [The Free and Candid Difquifitions]) 
will be a means to ieflen very much the credit and eiltmation of 
“ the church of England ia the eyes of many of its members, as 
“ well as to confirm and encourage the diffenters in tlieir prefent 
“ ways, perhaps alio to increafe the number of them.—Your Dif- 
“ quifttions, doubtlefs, will he confidered as a grand arfenal, flared 
“ w ith ordnance of almoft all fcrts, fit to attack the church of Eng - 
“ land, which our adverfaries, no doubt, will tRaak you for,'and 
have recourfe to, upon all occafiom."* Free and impartial con- 
jiderations on the Fret and candid Difquifitions: afiribed to Mu 
While, p. 59, 6<j» 
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he would be mistaken, who should affirm of 
some who would be thought pillars of the 
church of England (what Luther *did of his 
Jtomish adversaries*) that the remonstrances of 
these disquisitors have rendered them more te¬ 
nacious and inflexible, even with respect to 
some particulars which seemed to be given up 
on all hands, till they were pointed out for re¬ 
formation by these idle and visionary men.f 

To what the alterations that have been made 
in our ecclesiastical system amount, and con¬ 
sequently how far the church may be disposed 
to a farther reformation upon just and weighty 
occasions, will be seen by and by. 

Here is more than* sufficient, one would 
think, to deter a reformer, who is able and de¬ 
liberate enough to count the cost, from evep 
meddling with public error, even with more 
than halt' the courage of Luther. A man must 
be in a very uncommon situation, as well as of 
an uncommon spirit, even in this land of liber¬ 
ty, who is bold enough to undertake the pa*r 
tronage of a cause, t'o which so many, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, have fallen martyrs. Not al¬ 
ways, indeed, by fire and sword, but oftener, 
perhaps, by what kills as surely, though not 
so quickly, hunger and nakedness. 

For the misfortune is, that the malady of re* 
forming the public, is most apt, to seize upon 

* Vcrutn concordiam fide!, feu doflrinac^ frufira quaprit Eraf- 
mus, eo confilio ut mutuum cedamus et condonemus, non tantutn 
quod adverfarii proi'fus nihil cedunt, nec cedere volunt, quin polius 
rigidiut et obtlin^tins nunc omnia oefendupt quara unquam antea, 
etiam talia aufi nunc exi gtft, quae ante Lntherum ipfimet damnave- 
ram, et reprobaveraht, Luther apud Seckendorf, lib. iib p. 53. 

' + See Occafional Remarks upon fome late Strictures 9tv Tfr 
Cetifejfional, Part-ii. p. 37—go, 
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those, whose profession leads them to a more 
intimate study of the holy scriptures ; whose 
views in life, and ordinarily, whose scanty cir¬ 
cumstances require, that they Should preserve 
some credit with their ecclesiastical superiors^ 
in order to procure themselves a decent main¬ 
tenance. Nothing can be more fatal to such, 
than a mutinous spirit of reformation. They 
are marked of course as forbidden and contra¬ 
band men. A sprightly academic was one day 
making some free observations upon the can¬ 
ons, before an eminent sage of the law; “ Be- 
“ ware, young man,” says the prudent coun¬ 
sellor, “ of the holy office, and remember that 
“ there are starving, as well as burning inqui- 
“ sitions.” 

But, after all, they who can get above these 
alarming considerations, or who are in a situ¬ 
ation not to be affefted by them, will not be 
absolutely destitute of some gleams of hope 
and comfort, over and besides what results 
from the inward testimony of having done 
their duty, 

Mr. Bayle, as the reader hath seen, observed, 
that “the reasonings of Dr. Launoi had force > 
“ enough to convince abundance of people,”’ 
and those of course, people of the best sense, 
and the most rational piety. So, no doubt, 
hath it happened to the pleaders for a farther 
reformation in our own church, many of whom 
have been not a whit behind the Sorbonne 
d oft or, either in the evidence of fafts, or in 
the force of their reasoning. Nor is it unrea¬ 
sonable to presume, that, as farther develope- 
ments are made, the riumber of the convinced 
must be increased. 
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The weakness of the few answers that have 
been made to the important remonstrances of 
serious and judicious men on the article of a 
arther reformation, and the supercilious con-r 

mpt with which the most respectful as well 
as the most reasonable of them have been 
passed by, must detra& something from the 
estimation of those whom the thinking part of 
mankind will suppose to be chiefly concerned 
to take notice of them. It will look like a 
combination to adhere to the established sys-. 
tem, for some political purposes not fit to be 
owned ; while no solicitude is perceived to re¬ 
lieve the reasonable scruples of. conscientious 
dissenters, or to consult the real necessities of 
our own people, by substituting, in the room 
of hackneyed, and not always justifiable forms, 
more intelligible as well as more animating me-» 
tliods of public worship, and public edification. 

To be plainer still; this temper and condudt 
in a set ot men, many of whom make it appear, 
on other occasions, that they want neither 
learning nor capacity to form an accurate 
judgment on so interesting a case, will hardly 
allow us to think them in earnest in their 
weekly exhortations to Christian piety and vir¬ 
tue, or‘the zeal they occasionally express for 
the protestant reljgiort and government. Their 
dofitrine, contrasted by their practice, will look 
to the discerning part of the public, as if no¬ 
thing was meant by these terms, in their 
mouths, but mere conformity to an ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment, and absolution to support 
and defend that at all events, with, or without 
reason. 
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But, if ever the mask should fall off in some 
future skirmish * (the probable and frequent 
effedt of a rivalship for temporal honours and 
emoluments), and one of the parties should be^ 
reduced to the necessity of leaning upon the 
friends of reformation, by way of balance to 
the other, it is then that the labours of these 
idle and visionary men may come to have their 
weight; and some of those, at least, who are 
now pining away in a desponding obscurity, 
under the frowns of their disobliged superiors, 
may possibly live to see the way they have 
been preparing, gradually opening to the ac-> 
complishment of what all wellrinformed Chris¬ 
tians, and consistent protestants, have been so 
long and so ardently wishing for in vain. 

But let. this happen when it will, the church 
will not get half so much credit by a reforma¬ 
tion into which she is-compelled by an unwel* 
come necessity, as would attend her underta¬ 
king it freely and of her own bounty; and there 
is one consideration above all others, in which 

* This was once very near being the cafe, when, in the memora¬ 
ble year 1745, two of our leading churchmen could not agree, whe. t 
liter, upon the received fyftem of divinity, the rebellion then on focK 
was to be conftdered as a judgment upon the Date, or only upon par¬ 
ticulars. The difference, however, was happily compromifed in 
the following manner.—“ In the mean time, moil polemic Sir, let u« 

“ agree in this, however different we may go in other matters, to 

"«EVE»F.‘;CEANO SUPPORT OUR HAPPY CONSTITUTI- 

“ on. And, that l ntay bringthe matter as near to you [might be 
“ not have added, and to myfelf ? j as I can, what other copflitution 
“but this, let me afk you, Would have heaped chan cellarjhips, arch- 
“ dcaconrus, prebends, &c. tgith io liberal a hand, and on fo worthy 

a fubjett ?”—This was an argument ad utrunque, which would 
admit of no demur; and io, we may fujspofe, they {hook bands, ant) 
parted friends. 
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her honour is intimately concerned, that should 
dispose her to think or it seriously. 

It is an objection which, by turns, has been 
made to all the reformed establishments in 
Europe, that their respective plans are too 
narrow and circumscribed; nor is it to be cje- 
nied, that, along with all their professions of 
asserting Christian liberty, they nave, more or 
less, imposed upon their members certain doc* 
trines and modes of worship, for which they 
have no other than human authority. 

When this is objected to any of them, as in¬ 
consistent with their priginal foundation, the 
holy scriptures, they constantly appeal to the 
practice of each other, as a common justifica* 
tion ot them all; as if that were sufficient to 
preclude all appeals to any other authority. 

The learned and excellent Dr. Mosheim 
hath complimented the* church of England 
with the title of, the chief and leading branch 
of that great community, which goes under the 
denomination of the befokmed ciiubch . * 

* That is, ‘according to Dr. Maclaine’s Tranflation, vol. ii, 
^p. 5 quarto edition. Molheim’s words are, Anglicana Ecctefia, 
quee nunc princeps eft Rejormatorum. The.compliment in the 
Engliih is a little {trained. Moflieim, by the word princeps, meant 
only, the meft conjidcralle. He could not reprefem the church of 
England under the idea of a leader of the non-epifcopal churches, 
IPrinceps, in good latin author*, often fignifies, the firft in order of 
time. [See Dr. Jortin's Life of Erafmus, vol. i. p. 552.] But 
that fenfe is excluded by the words nunc eft, neither is it true that 
the church of England wai the Jtrft church that was reformed. It is 
juft enough to fay, (he is the mojt confiderablt, Moiheim’s Hiftory 
is a valuable,acquifttion to the chriftian. as well as the literary com. 
snonwealth, and is well worth the perufal of thofe who would not be 
deluded by the false and fallacious views in which the conduft of 
churchmen, both with refpeft to faf*s and fydems, has been placed 
£y former hillorians. Dr, Maclaine's traaftation and notes have, t)» 
jgineral, great merit, 
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"\yhat prescriptive or equitable right the church 
Of England has to this preference, I shall not 
ktay to enquire. It is sufficient for my pur¬ 
pose that she accepts the compliment, having, 
indeed, paid it to herself an hundred times.* 
4 nd yet, when her own unscriptural impositin 
ons come to be objected to her, she hath the 
condescension to alledge in her defence, the 
usages of protestant churches abroad,' nay, 
hath sometimes been humble enough to take 
shelter under the practice of the dissenting 
churches at home, —those very assemblies, 
which, on other occasions, she hath refused to 
acknowledge as sister-churches; a degree of 
humility, in my poor opinion, much below the 
dignity of a leading church, which surely 
should maintain her ground, and vindicate her 
prattice by original authority, without accept 
ting any supplemental aid from the examples 
of those, whom, in every other light, she looks 
upon as something less than her inferiors. 

But, would the church of England, indeed, 
perfe&ly atchieve this honour of being the lea* 

* “ We think,” fays a learned bifiiop, ‘four own church tha. 
“ heft; every body thinks it far from the word."—“ The Luthe« 
“ rans,” fays another (if another), “prefer it to the Calvinift com? 
“munion, the Calvinids to the Lutheran, and the Grd?ks to both.’* 
—Which is explained to mean, that every one thinks the church pf 
England the next bed to his own. “ But this,” fays Dr. Mabew, 
“ is faid without proof.” Second Defeitct t p, 6.—And mark what 
a bitter pill the doflor gives us in the room of this fweetrneat, with 
■which wei treat ourfelvcs. There is indeed,” fays he, “ one church, 
41 a very ancient and extenfive one, which it may naturally be can* 
f* eluded, for a reafon that Stall be namelefs, confident the commit* 
“ nion of the church of England the next bed *to ber own.” Ob- 
ferv. p. 127. For my part, I (hould think we are well off, if, for 
this namele/s reafon, all other jftotedant* do not thjnk our church 
porft but one, 
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der and chief of all reformed churches? The 
way is open. Let her be the Jirst to remove 
every stumbling-block out of the way of her 
weak (if so she will needs call them) but con-* 
scientious fellow-christians. Let her nobly 
and generously abolish and disavow all impo¬ 
sitions, all bonds, and yokes, all beggarly ele¬ 
ments, disagreeable to the spirit and design of 
Christianity. Let her remove all grounds of 
suspicion of her hankering after Romish super¬ 
stition, by renouncing every rite, ordinance, 
and ceremony, which may nourish this jealousy 
among the dissenters, and for which she is 
driven to make apologies, that so remarkably 
contrast her pretensions to an authority to de¬ 
cree them.* Let her do this, and set the glo¬ 
rious example to the other protestant churches 
of Europe, and then will she be justly entitled 
to those encomiums, which, while she assumes 
them in her present situation, will only pass 
with the judicious for the meanest of all mean 
things, self-adulation. 

But to wave our speculations for the present, 
and to come to a few plain fads. Let us take 
.a cursory view of the steps taken, by autho¬ 
rity, to reform the church of England, after 
the settlament of it by Queen Elizabeth’s Ad of 
Uniformity. 

Elizabeth would enter into no treaty with 
the old puritans to alter or reform any thing. 
They were delivered over to Patker and Whit- 
gift, for corre&ion only; which the latter ex¬ 
ercised with so unfeeling' a hand, and so far 

+ Vid. caijon wx.and the rubrick at the cod of the Coawiunioa 
Serrtce, 
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■beyond his legal powers, that, upon the queefi’s 
demise, lie began to be terribly frighted at the 
approach of king James’s first parliament; and 
it is probable enough his apprehensions has¬ 
tened his death. 

He lived, however, to be present at the 
ttampton-Court conference, where all objec¬ 
tions were happily silenced by the commodious 
maxim of, no bishop, no king. The whole af¬ 
fair ended with extravagant compliments to 
the royal moderator, which some people, who 
were not puritans, thought Christian bishops 
should not have carried so far. 

Barlow’s account of it might well enough 
have been called, a Farce of three Acts, as it 
was played by his Majesty's Servants at Hamp- 
ton-Court, &c. But it proved to he no farce 
to the poor conscientious puritans, with whom 
James faithfully kept his promise, viz. that, 
“if they would not conform, he would harry 
“them out of the land, arid even do worse."* 
Accordingly many of thes^ worthy confessors 
found it more eligible to quit their country, 
and to seek their peace in an uncultivated de- 
sart, than abide the fury of the bishops. And* 
when they, who first fled to New England, 
had made this a comfortable asylum, the au¬ 
thority of government was most cruelly inter- 
>osed, to deprive those, who would have fol- 
owed their brethren, of this relief, that the 
hshops might not lose the satisfa&ion of tor¬ 
menting them at home, f And afterwards, 

• 

* Fuller’! church hilt, B. x, p. 19^ and Heylin’i hillory of the 
prelbyterians, B. xi. p. 376. 

+ See Tindal’s Rapin, 8vfc. 1731, vol. IX. p. 311—395, 
Macaulay, vol. I. p. 67. But above all, Wifluo, p. 74. 
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Ivlien, in the reign of Charles i. these refugees 
began 'to be happy and prosperous, the mali¬ 
cious Laud, that they might reap no advanta¬ 
ges from their industry, commercial genius, 
and Christian liberty, contrived to cramp their 
trade by foolish proclamations,* and, to com¬ 
plete their mortification, was upon the point 
of sending them a bishop with a military force 
to back his authority, if'dhe Scots had not 
found him other business.f 
Fuller tells us, humourously enough, that, 
after the Hampton-Court conference, “many 
“ cripples in conformity were cured of their 
halting therein, and such as knew not their 
“ own, till they knew the king’s mind in this 
“ matter, for the future quietly digesting the 
ceremonies of the church. 

It is more, than’ prpbable, that James him¬ 
self was one of these cripples, till he talked 
with his bishops; the time had been, when he 
could no more digest these ceremonies, than 
his new puritan subjp6ts, aad when he talked 
against those of the church of England, in 
particular, with scorn and contempt. |) 

No doubt but, upon the event of this con¬ 
ference, there was a considerable falling off. 
So it will always be in such cases, even with 
those who know their own minds well enough. 
Bancroft pretended to Spotswood, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, that, “ when the rolls weiy 

? Rulh worth, fecond part, p, yiB. 

+ Hcylin’i Life of Laud. p. 369.' 

X Fuller’* Qhurch piftory, fi.x. p. *1, 

|| He called the Englifh Kiurgy, “ an evil faid mats in Englifb | 
M which, wanted nothing of the mat hut the lifting*.’* Caldenrood, 
Spud Harris, p. ag . * 
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called of those who stood put, and were de¬ 
posed, which was some years after, they 
“ were found to be forty-nine in all England, 
“ whereas the ministers in that kingdom, are 
“ reckoned nine thousand and above.”* 
Bancroft probably forgot to tell his brother 
Spotswood, how many shiploads he had terri¬ 
fied into foreign countries, f It might be too, 
that be found no jpore than forty-nine, whom 
he held it safe to persecute; poor, friendless, 
and moneyless men, who had nothing where¬ 
withal to buy off their censures, nor any pa¬ 
trons to protect them. There are authentic 
accounts, that the non-conformist ministers 
were not so thin sown even in Bancroft’s reign. 

But perhaps a little anecdote, preserved by 
a sensible and candid conformist, may help us 
to account for this gross misrepresentation. 
“In the year 1669, says he, we had several 
“ articles sent down to the clergy, with pri- 
“ vate orders to some, to make tb® cpnventi- 
“ clers as few and inconsiderable as might be. 
“ The eighth and last w&s this, whether you do 
“ think they might be easily suppressed by the 
“ assistance of the civil magistrate ?”% 

This was a cast of Sheldon’s politics, the 
system of which he took from that excellent 
original, Bancroft!)! It would not have looked 
well to the civil magistrate to do the hierar ■ 

* Spotfwood’j Hid. of the Church of Scotland, p. 479, and 
•Heylin’s Hid. of the Prelfeyt. p. 37S. Calderwood fay,, that tht 
number of filenoed and deprived miniden, on that occ.afion, were 
300. Altarc Damafcenum, Praefat. • 

t See Occafional Remarks, Part H. p. 91—03. 

J Conformifts plea for Nqp-coofbnmuc. Part I. p, 4®, 

See Pierce*# Ytndic.p. 169, >70, 
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ehical drudgery of the prelates, while the non¬ 
conformists were esteemed considerable for 
their numbers and quality. Even Charles’s 
xninistcrs'might have boggled at this. 

But Spotswood’s reflection upon Bancroft’s 
report, must not be forgot. “Such a noise, 
“ says he, will a few disturbers make, in anyso- 
“ ciety where they are tolerated.” Experience 
hath shewn, that the more such disturbers are 
tolerated, the less noise they make. But Spots- 
wood, by the word tolerated, meant, suffered 
to live. Nothing like a halter to make a man 
cease his noise! 

What the puritans aimed at, and hoped to 
obtain by this conference, maybe seen in that 
excellent rescript called the millenary petition, 
preserved by Fuller (no bad model for a refor¬ 
mation even in these days;) what they did ob¬ 
tain, was imprisonment, deposition, and exile. 

The violence with which the ruling bishops 
drove on during this and the first paft of the 
succeeding reign, (over which a good-natured 
man would throw a cloak, if he could find one 
large enough to cover it) lost them first their 
.seats in parliament, and afterwards their whole 
episcopal authority. 

Of those great and wise men who composed 
the parliament of 1641 , (and greater, or wiser, 
or more of them at one time, England never 
saw)* all were not of one mind, with resped to 
the bishops. 

* “ But Cromwell fubdued bis cquntry when this fpirir [of li¬ 
berty] was at its height, by a Uicccfsful druggie againlt court oppref- 
“ fton, and while it was conduced and fupported by <s Jet cf the 
“ greatejl geniufesfor government l^.e world, ever fata erhoarked to - 
“ gether in one common cauje. u Notes upon Pope's Effayoh man, 
edit. 1743, quarto, jl. 103. 
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Some thought that, particular delinquents 
being punished for examples, the order might 
remain, with such limitations, as would pre¬ 
vent its being mischievous for the time to 
come. 

With this view, Archbishop Usher drew up 
his plan of the reduction of episcopacy ; and 
would the bishops have contented themselves 
with the powers reserved to them in that plan, 
some have supposed they might have saved 
themselves, and very probably the king. 

But they were wiser. They supposed the 
king was interested in their preservation, and 
that if ever the crown should recover the pre¬ 
rogative claimed by James I. and Charles I. 
episcopacy must rise again with that, in all its 
pomp and lustre, and in a condition to bring 
all those who had or should oppose it, to effec¬ 
tual repentance; and in this, such of the bi¬ 
shops as lived to the year 1662 , found they had 
not been mistaken. 

This may be called thtf second attempt to 
reform the church of England. Whether it 
miscarried for having in irtdomuch, or too 
littlp episcopacy, would be hard to say* 

The third was the Savoy conference, l66l. 
Charles II. impatient to accomplish his resto¬ 
ration, and h»viug some misgivings, suggested 
probably by Lord Clarendon, that the non- 
conforming party might still be strong enough 
to give him much uneasiness, published d de¬ 
claration at Breda, * giving the presbyterians 

4 " In the deep fenfe of this ganger” [of (he old Glancing and 
dividing wotkj “A fet mjrfelf to try, whether teinnof poffible” [q, 

F 
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to understand two things, which were never in¬ 
tended to be carried into execution, but upon 
the extremest compulsion: 1. A new model 
of the church of England. 2. Where this 
should fall short, of satisfying tender consci¬ 
ences, all possible ease and relief, by a large 
and comprehensive toleration. 

Charles soon found that the dissenters were 
in no condition to molest him. Nevertheless, 
as the royal Word was given twice over, some 
shew must be made of keeping it. And this 
produced the Savoy/ conference so called; a 
complication of sophistry, hypocrisy, and vi¬ 
rulence, on the part of the orthodox, hardly to 
be paralleled in popish history. 

Clarendon, Sneldon, and Morley, were the 
condu&ors of the Drama, the two latter true 
sons of Bancroft and Laud. Clarendon passes 
with many for a man of integrity, seduced, in 
this instance, partly by his own prejudices, 
partly by the artifices of the bishops. 

Bishop Burnet puts the inflexibility of Cla¬ 
rendon towards the non-conformists, to the 
account of his gratitude to the bishops, for the 

peaceable] “ concord might be obtained. The London miniiter* 
“ joined. The King greatly encouraged ut; jrjl by his deilara• 
*' tion at Breda, and that again# debauchery. *Next by perfonal 
“ engaging ui in a treaty with the bilhops, and hu promife that he 
“ would draw them to meet us, if we would come as near them as we 
“ could. Then by his gracious declaration” {[concerning ecclefi- 
aftical affairs] “and the teftimony there given of our loyalty and 
“ moderation. Then by his coinmiifion to treat for the alterations 
“ of the liturgy. But theJnQiops denied the need of any aherati- 
“ ons, and the convocation call by the King's indulgence; and if- 
“ filed all in the aft of Uniformity.” Baxter’s* Life by Sylvefler. 
Appendix, p. 12 3. See, Occasional Remarks upon Jam late 
JtriUures on the Confefional, FartL p. it. 17. 
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services ttiey did him in the affair of his daugfn- 
ter’s marriage with the duke of York.* If 
this was the ease, and if Clarendon was other¬ 
wise inclined to moderate and healing mea¬ 
sures, more shame for the bishops who required 
such a requital. 

But, upon the-supposition that Lord Claren¬ 
don had really the least inclination to relax 
the terms of conformity in favour of the dis¬ 
senters, he must have been the most disinge¬ 
nuous man that ever lived. For, in the post¬ 
humous history of his life, published 1759, he 
lays it down for a maxim, that, “nothing but 
“ the severest execution of the law, could 
“ ever prevail upon that class of men, to con- 
*' form to government.” What could a vin¬ 
dictive prelate of those times have said more 7 
Be it here noted, that Lord Clarendon wrote 
this account of his own life at Montpelier, 
when he could have no temptation to dissem¬ 
ble. Did he then always,think so highly of 
established ecclesiastical forms, as this tnaxim 
imports? Certainly not, if WO may judge 
from two of his essays, Written likewise at 
Montpelier, the one, on the regard due to an¬ 
tiquity, the other, on multiplying controversies* 
However, if any one chusea to add his lord- 
ship to the examples in the last chapter of this 
work, of great churchmen labouring under 
invincible prejudices, I have no obje£tkm. 
Clarendon's removal front the helm made 
way for a fourth attempt to reform the church 
of England, in the year lb€8, in which the 

• Hifi. O. T. roU I. p. sfe, , 

Fa 
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Undertakers on the side of the church were 
sincere and hearty. These undertakers were, 
judge Hale, bishop Wilkins, Dr. Tillotsort, and 
a few more, with the countenance of the lord 
keeper. Bridgman, Men, one may venture to 
say, of sufficient abilities and integrity to re¬ 
commend a plan of church-reformation to any 
Christian .government. 

‘‘ But, says Burnet, what advantage soever 
“ the men of comprehension might have in 
“ any other respect, the majority of the house 
“ of commons was so possessed against them, 
“ that when it was known in a succeeding 
“ session, that a bill was ready to be offered to 
“ the house for that end [drawn by lord chief 
justice Hale], a very extraordinary vote 
passed, that no bill to that purpose, should 
“ be received.”* 

. : How the. house of commons came to be so 
■possessed, or perhaps how it came to be known 
that such a.bitl >as prepared, is fairly accoun¬ 
ted for byrtlie following anecdote: 
ovi** Bishop Wilkins*, who was a candid, inge- 
nuous,i'and, open-hearted man, acquainting 
-VbishopvWatd:££§th lord bishop of Salisbury] 
Aiwsrtl* the. .wh^e- nrattor, .hoping to have met 
-If witlnlhifibconciirf^nce in it, he [Ward] so 
dHbesti-rr^flHiir^fV'ia^d all his friends, and 
•#1311 ade. «uch -li)party, that nothing could be 
“ done in;4t,”t; r •: I • 

.? ; This same bishop, Ward, “to get his former 
errors .to .be*forgot, gfor. he had complied 
“xlutijog the Iat$times, and held in, by'taking 

f Mift. OdT. vol. 1 .,^. 260. 
t Calamy’s Abridgmem, p. 32a. 
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** the covenant), went into the high notion# 
** of a severe conformity, and became the 
“ most considerable man upon the bench. ”* 

To finish his chara&er: “He was so far in- 
“ censed with some things contained in the 
“ first partof [the learned and truly antipapis- 
“ ticalj Dr.DanielWhitby's Protestant llecon* 
“ ciler, that he obliged him to make a rctrac- 
“ tation.” Which, if I had room, I would 
add in the margin, just as it was imposed by this 
steady, holding-in bishop, as it may serve for 
a precedent, hi case retra&ations should once 
more come into fashion. 1 cannot forbear, 
however, putting down two of the obnoxious 
propositions retra&ed. f 
Some faint attempts towards an accommoda¬ 
tion with the protestant dissenters, by abating 
in the terms of conformity, were, afterwards 
made during the reign of Charles II. particu¬ 
larly in the years 1673 and 1674. Popery was 
then making so formidable a progress, that ■ 

* Burnet, u. f. 19a. 

+ 1 .It is not lawful forfupenors to impoft any thing in the 
toorjhip of Cod, that is not antecedently nectffary. 

2. The duty of not offending a weak brother is inconfijlent with 
all human authority of making taws concerning indifferent things, 
Qu. Are ihefe propofilions orthodox, upon the principles of the' 
a l l 1 a n c e, or arc they, not ? Sec, a fltort account of Dr. Whitby, 
p. 6. 

But the worthy Doflor lived to fee better times, and another fort 
of a bifhop in that fee j and in a fermon upon Matth, xii. 7. intituled. 
Ritual Obfervations to give place to charity [publiftied in 172* 
with ten more, and dedicated to bifhop Hoadly) may be fald in 
effefl to have retrafted thefe reinstations. Dr; Whitby found him- 
felf obliged to change his opinions on fomc other fubjeflt, whereof 
an account was given to the public, in a little piece intituled Dr, 
Whitby’s Lajl Thoughts , with a candour and hncerity of which i( 
is much to be regretted tint we have not more examples. 
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even Motley and Ward were frightened into an 
appearance, at least, of desiring to make room 
for the non-conformists in the church, as an 
accession of strength against the common ene¬ 
my. Calamy, in his Abridgement of Baxter’s 
history, hath given some particulars, and a 
sketch of abatements drawn up by Baxter, at 
the desire of Lord Orrery, in the year lf>73.* 
Morley’s character is highly painted. “ The 
“ bishop of Winchester, that it might not seem 
“ to be for nothing that he oft pretended to be 
“ of so peaceable a disposition, furthered an act 
“ only to-take off the assent and consent [to 
“ the Book of Common prayer,] aiid the re- 
“ nunciation of the covenant. But, when 
“other bishops were against even this shew of 
“ abatement, he told them openly in the house 
“ [of Lords*] that, had if been but to abate 
“ them a ceremony , he would not have spoken 
** injt. But he knew they [the dissenters] 
“ were bound to the same things still, by other 
“ clauses or obligations, if these were re - 
“ pealed.’’1[ 


• From p. 338.10343. 

+ Ibid. p. 340, but more particularly Baxter’s Life by Sylvefler, 
put iii. p. 140, 141, Morley, upon fame occaftons, affefted great 
candour and moderation towards {crapulous non-conformifts. He 
told one pf them (Mr. Samuel Sprint) that “he muft not phiiofo- 
“ phiae upon the words a (Tent and'ppnfent; nor fuppefe that the par- 
fl liament did by alTent mean an afti of the underuanding, and by 
<r confent an aid of the will: for no more was intended, than that 
f* the perfon fo declaring, intended to read the book, adding, that 
“ if he (Sprint) would make the declaration in the words of the aft 
“ of Uniformity, and then fay that thereby he meant no more than 
“ that he would read the fommon Prayer, he would admit him into a 
living.” Calamy 's. Account, &c, p. 341. They who drew up 
the aft of Uniformity, 14 Car. if, would hardly have acquiefced in 
this unphilbfophreal dotltine. In the year 166^ an attempt was 
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This is so black and infamous, that I should 
hardly blame a zealous churchman, who should 
demur to the competency of the evidence, as 
coming from a‘dissenter. There it hath stood 
however, for above fifty years, uncontradi&ed, 
as far as I know, by any one. 

In the year 1675 there was a conference, in 
order to a comprehension, between Dr. Til lot* 
son and Dr. Stiilingfleet on the one part, and 
some dissenting ministers on the other; and 
matters being brought into a fair way towards 
a compromise, the bishops Ward ^.nd Pearson 
were to be told in confidence, and upon pro¬ 
mise of secresy, by the two Do&ors of the 
establishment, “how far they had gon.e, and 

how fair they were for agreement.” The 
event is related by Dr. Tillotson in a letter to 
Mr. Baxter, as follows : * 

“Sir, 

“ I to °k the first opportunity, after you 

made for a declaration of a(Tent and tonfent injoined by the ad of 
Uniformity, to the fame effcft with this explanation of bilhop Mor- 
tcy ; but was rejeftcd with indignation, as an alteration wherein waa 
neither juuice nor prudence, Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s 
•Life, p. *05. . Mr. Olyffe, and the late bi(hop Hoadly were of 1 
the fame mind with bifhop Morley. And though, perhaps, the bi- 
ops of the prcfcnt day would afk no quell ions of a Candida's, how 
be underUands the affem or confent which he is required to declare, 
yet, I dare fay, they would not allow him to explain his declaration 
tn bifhop Morley’s fenfe in fo many words. Nor, indeed, do I 
think that a declaration limited by fuch an explanation would be ie- 
however, is an ieftance of what has often been lup- 
P?., j’ *‘ lat 'I 36 greatefl (ticklers for conformity have been ielf-con- 
vitled that the forms by whicWt is enforced are indefenfible. Such 
men as Morley could not but know, that, if the parliament bad meant 
any thing but what they plainly exprefled; they‘might have found 
words fit for their purpofc, without leaving others to find out mea- 

" ln g», which every man of common fenfe fees their words will no 
bear. 
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u were with us, to speak to the bishop of Sa- 
“ lisbury [Ward,] who promised to keep the 
“ matter private, andlonly to acquaint thebi- 
u shop of Chester [Pearson] with it, in order 
“ to a meeting. But, upon some general dis- 
“ course, I plainly perceived several things 
“ could not be obtained. However, he pro- 
“ nised to appoint a time of meeting ; but I 
“ have not heard from him since.”—And there 
ended the treaty. Ward appears to have acted 
the same part with Tillotson, in 1675 , that he 
did with Wilkins in 16 ' 68 , only perhaps with 
a little more hypocrisy..* 

The reason why these two bishops, Morley 
and Ward, pretended to be so often for aecomr 
modation, seems to have been, to prevent any 
meetings being held without their knowledge, 
an'd consequently a reformation from coming 
upon them by surprize. No doybt but Ward 
kept in mind, not without some degree of hor¬ 
ror, how narrowly Bel and the dragon had 
escaped an ambuscade»by the freedom and open¬ 
ness of honest Imhop Wilkins, 

The next attempt to reform the church of 
England, had not only the concurrence of some 
worthy bishops who did real honour to their 
order, and of a number of pious and learned 
divines in inferior stations, but was underta¬ 
ken under the auspicious authority of William 
III. in the year 16S£). 

By a fatal mistake, it was agreed, that the 
matter should pass through the forms of con-? 
vocation, where it met with an effeftual defeat 
from the zeal and a'clivity of a fa&ion in the 


* Baxter’s life by Sylvefter, part iii, p. 
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lower house, led on indeed, as was suspe&ed, 
by some of the bench, particularly Mew and 
Sprat. 

Dr. Birch brings some authentic proofs of 
bishop Compton’s intriguing to have I)r. Jane 
chosen prolocutor, in preference to Tillotson, 
not out of a djsaffe&ion to the cause, but to 
the ipau,* But he who could put the cause in 
so fair a way of being ruined to gratify his own 
personal resentment, could not be very cordial 
to it at the bottom, 

One single circumstance will serve to cha¬ 
racterize the spirit aud piety of these convoca • 
tion-men : 

“ Wp, say they, being the representatives of 
“ a formed established church, do not think 
“ fit to mention the word rklicton, any 
“ further than it is the religion of some formed 
■ l established church.” 

The word for religion, in the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, is £jw*i*a 7 Avliich is no where appropria¬ 
ted to a formed established church. Paul 
speaks of sefts in the Jewish religion,f some 
of which were just as much established, as the 
presbyterians and quakers are in England. ' 
James defines pare and if ndejiled'religion before 
God and the Father,% in terms which shew, 
that such religion may be practised and con¬ 
formed to, where there neither is, nor ever 
was, an established church. But this sort of 
religion the pious convocation-men did not 
think Jit to mention ! f 

Their notion of religion, indeed, hath rather 

* Life of Tillotfon, p. 179. 

+ Atb xxv. 5.—| James 1. tj. 
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a pagan cast. Religionem, earn, qua\in metu 
ft CjEbemonia Deorum sit, appellant, says 
Cicero . * ** But another pagan seems to have had 
a more evangelical idea of religion. Religiosus 
eat non modo deorum sanctitatem magni cesti > 
mans, sed etiam officiosus adversus homines, t 
One cannot well call the free and candid dis¬ 
quisitions, relating to the church of England, 
or the excellent appeals which followed them, 
by the name of attempts to Yeform the church, 
These were rather attempts to feel the pulses of 
the ruling ecclesiastics of that time. So, how-? 
ever, matters were managed at that period, 
that neither the authors not the public were the 
wiser for those attempts. An ingenious fencer 
was employed on this occasion, to parry the 
home thrusts of these reformers, who had the 
dexterity to handle his weapons so, as to ap- 

{ >ear in the eyes of the spe&ators, to part a| 
east on equal terms with his antagonists. 

Here then hathTERMiNUs fixed his pedestal, 
and here hath he kept his station for two whole 
centuries. We are just where the A6ls of Uni¬ 
formity left us, and where, for aught that ap- 
. pears in the temper of the times, the last trum¬ 
pet will find us,—if popery will please to let us be 
quiet, and leave us to our repose with the same 
complaisance, that we have left her bishops to 
go about here, and exercise every part of their 
function without offence, and without observa¬ 
tion. X 

• Dc Inwntione, ii. 22_+ Fcjlits, in verbo kelicioses. 

f In the firft edition, the tail pan of the paragraph (food thus,— - 

** if popery will pleafe to let us be quiet, and leave u* to our repofe 
“ with the fame complaifance, that we have left her to go about and 
“ perform all herfynUions, without offence, and without obferoa • 
“ tion," Soon after the Conjtffonal was publifhed, a p acquit, di- 
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Having now given a short series of instance* 
of the church of England’s disposition to reform 

rrfled to the author, was received through the printer’s hand', con¬ 
taining a pamphlet, intituled, A Review of Dr. Mayhem's Remarks 
on the Anfmer to his Obfervations on the conduit of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gafptl in foreign parts, by Raft Apihorp, 
M, A. primed for ff. Rivington. With this pamphlet was con¬ 
veyed an anonymous ticket in thele words“ The author of the 
“ Confeffional is flefired to read p. to. Mi ta» of 'he indofed. 
“ pamphlet; and then to ppnfider lerioufly, whether he hath given, 
in p. 36, 37, of bis preface, a juft repreientaijon of the words 
,l there aumedr y , ' Upon looking into the preface, the author of 
the Conteflional could find no words quoted at p. xxxvi. which had 
the leaft relation to any part of 'he controveriy carried on with the 
late Dr. Mayhew, concerning the fociely for the propagation »f the 
go(pel, &c. By the ingenious fencer there mentioned, the author 
meant the late Mr. White, who was laid to have animadverted on 
the Free and Candid Difquifitions, in a performance quoted above, 
Jf any gentleman now living It confcio'us that the term ingenious 
fencer might be applied to himfelf, upon account of his parrying 
the thrtifts of the {aid Difquifitions, the author of the Confeffional 
iclares he knows no fuch gemlenym, and therefore is not account¬ 
able for any offence taken at that exprellion. in the xxxviith page 
of the firft edition are indeed the words fet down in the beginning of 
this note, alluding to, rather than quoting the [ullage in queltion. 
However, to be ingenuous, the auihcx of the Confeffional acknow¬ 
ledges, that he had fnmc words in the Anfuer to Dr. Mayhem’s 
Obfervations, p. 66. then in his mind, and he now begs leave to 
conlider how far hit manner of referring to them may be called a. 
mifreprelentation. . Upon infpefling Mr. Apihorp's pamphlet, the 
foppoled mifreprefentation, it is conjectured, con fills in (his, via. 
that popery is put for popifh biOtops, and all her f unilions for every 
fart of their fun Rian. I tut the prefacer thinks, that wherever po- 

pifli bt (hops ate permitted to exercife every part of their function 
without offence aiid without ubfervaiiun, it is a very reasonable pre¬ 
emption that there every fuoftion of popery it performed with as 
little refenttnent qr interrupiion; and among the reft, (if that may 
be called a fonflion of popery) the making of proielytes. Not lo, 
fays Mr. Apthorp, “the anftrerer evidently means every part of 
“ their peculiar fundi on as bifhops; confirming the youth, ordai- 
*' ningfod vifitiqg the clergy of their own communion; for his ar- 
“ gtunent led him to fpeak of nothing elle.——Proielytes are 
“ chiefly made by their priefl?; and many eunpot be made by Up 
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the exceptionable parts of her constitution, I 
hope I maybe indulged in afew remarks upon it. 


** few bifhops as they have here." p. 10, 11,——What authority 
Mr. Apihorp had to interpret the words of Dr. Mayhem’s An - 
fwcrer in this manner, he knows bell. But the Prefacer is of opi¬ 
nion, that the An [merer himfelf (who indeed appears, by his'pamph¬ 
let, to be a much abler writer than Mr. Aptnorp) would hardly 
have been fo weak as to have explained himfelf in this fort. For, 
in the full place, to fay as Mr. Aptherp does, that profelytes are 
ckiejly made by popilh prieils,i$ to allow that ptofelyies arc not made 
by pricfts only ; and to lay that many prolelytes cannot be made by 
fo/ew bilhops as the papiits have here, is to admit that fome may be 
made by thefe bilhops in proportion to their numbers : nor is any 
thing advanced by Mr. Aptnorp to fhew that making ptofelytes is 
more the peculiar buiinefs of priefts than of bilhops. If making pro¬ 
felytes is tne duty of priells, it is the duty of bilhops to-fee that it is 
difeharged ; to make this cn article of inquiry when they vifit their 
clergy; to encourage thofe who are diligent and fuccefsful in the 
work; and to reprove the indolent and the negligent. (See the lit¬ 
tle French book, A neu method, of cortfeffion.J When popilh bi- 
fltops confirm the youth of their communion, do they confirm im 
profelytes among them ? Do they confirm profelytes without 
knowing them to be fuch? Have the papills a lower opinion of 
the neceffity, virtue, or efficacy of confirmation, than they have who 
make the want of it in new F.ngland an argument for fending bi- 
fhops thither ? If not, is not the full liberty of confirming pro¬ 
felytes, one very confiderable encouragement both to the priell and 
the profelyte in the making of them ? In one word, is it polfible to 
conceive how bilhops can cxercife every part of their funftion,while 
the inferior clergy’ are rellrained from exercifing any part of theirs ? 
Mr. Apthorp tells if, “ the Anjw.rer's argument lea him sofpeak 
u of nothing clfe £bcfides eveiy part of their peculiar fun&ion as 
bilhops; confirming the youth, ordaining and vifiting the clergy 
“ of their own communion]. And,-, continues he, it is a known 
(( faft, that thofe things do give no offence either to churchmen or 
“ diflemers in this kingdom.” In my humble opinion, Mr.Apthorp 
might have been furer of this faff, had he laid that yhere are 
churchmen and difienters in the kingdom known to himfelf, to whom 
thofe things give no offence. The kingdom of England is of large 
extent ; and there may be, ‘and certainly are, in jt great (lumbers 
both of churchmen and di (Tenters, unknown to Mr. Apihorp, to 
whom thole things (jo-give offence. He proceeds, “ Whence he 
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1. The professed motive of- those grdat 
chuichmen who gave way to any movements 

. C* . y • 

((he Anfwererof Dr. Mayhew) “ concludes, that the fame ihings 
“ done by Proteftant bilhops would give none in New Engjand.”. 
The fame things ! Are then the fame things, arid no other, fee 
culiar to the funfiion of a popifh ana a proteftant bifhop refpeBiv'cly? 
Let not this be faid, or even luppofed. In the Pontiftc^pub'- 
lilhed at Rome, 1611, p. 57. the following words ftand as part of 
the oath of every bifhop at his confecration:— Haereticos et re- 
belles Domino Paper petfequar et inipugnabo The moment 
this oath is taken, Perfecution of heretics and rebels to the Pope 
becomes a part of the peculiar function of a popifh bifhop; 
And when it is conftdered to whom thefe .characters of heretics and 
rebels to the pope are aferibed by the papifls in general, 1 appre¬ 
hend, neither our churchmen nor diftenters will think this a token 
of inoffenfivenefs in the peculiar function of fuch bifhqp, Thanks 
to the better fpirit of our reformers, no fuch thing is to be found in 
our office appointed for the confecration of bijhops. But it is not 
impoflible that fomething elfe might-be found in it, which would 
give umbage to the people of New England who difTent from the 
eilablifhed church of the mother-country, and which, if a bifhop 
fliould think himfelf obliged to fupport the full difeiplineof an epi- 
fcopal church, might carry him foinewhat beyond the three articles 
mentioned by Mr. Apthorp, as peculiar to the funOion both of a 
proteftant and a popifh bifhop. Mr*Apthorp, I hope, will excufe 
me for taking thefe freedoms with his Review, when he conftders, 
that it has been made the inftrument by which fomebody or other 
endeavoured to fix upon the author of the Confeftional an imputa¬ 
tion of which every honeft man would acquit himfelf if he could. 
The faid author, however, declares (hat no mifreprefentation was 
intended by him ; and to {hew this, hath conformed himfelf, in this 
third edition, to what the ticket-writer call a quotation, by fubftitu- 
ting the very words of the Anftuer to Dr. Mayhem’s Obfervations, 
&c. as they Hand in that pamphlet, leaving it jo his readers to de¬ 
termine what 1 he author 01 the Confeftional fofes, or what the au¬ 
thor of the.Anfwer gains, by the alteration.. As Mr. Apthorp’s 
Review has been thus thrown in my way, and as it was the tail 
performance which has appeafled in the debate with the late excel¬ 
lent Dr. Mavhew, it is not unlikely but it may be efteemed by one 
fide, as decihvc of that not unimportant controverfy, and that Dr. 
Mayhew was effeftually filehcedby it.* I imagines ‘however, that 
an impartial reader of the pamcula»*bove<m?y £e o£ opinion, that 
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towatds a reformation before the revolution/ 
was not, if yoti will believe them, any convic¬ 
tion in their own minds, that any circumstance 
of do&rine, discipline, or worship in the esta¬ 
blished chnrchj was really wrong. It was al¬ 
ways asserted, that the church needed no re¬ 
formation, and only condescended to these 
lnootings, partly to oblige the Non-conformists 
with a hearing, and partly to convince them 
by argument, how little their dissent was to be 
justified : but might not one say with more 
truth,—much oftener to entertain the church’s 
friends with a triumph after a victory precon¬ 
certed with the civil powers? 

Mr. Apthorp’s Review is not wholly impregnable. And as the 
late Dr. Mayhew may be fuppofed to have been the bell able to 
give his own reafonr. for not replying to it, I /ball, upon this occa- 
fion, fubjoin an extrafi from a letter of the worthy Dortor’s, writ¬ 
ten to a friend in Great Britain (who had fuggefted to him, that his 
reply to Mr. Apthorp's pamphlet was exported) dated, Boflon, 
April 7, 1766. “• In truth, Sir, I was fufficiently weary of that 
“ controveriy, as 1 intimated at the clofe of my Second Defence of 
“ the Ohfrrvations. Not that I thought I had a bad caule to ma- 
“ nage, but becaule I had written three large pamphlets upon the 
“ point. Accordingly I lignitic.d in the tail of them, that 1 Ihould 
“ publilh no more upon it, unlefs fomething both new and material 
“ ihould appear on the other fide. In the opinion of fundry gentle- 
“ men here, for whole judgment I had much regard, as well as in ray 
** own meaner opinion, there was nothing in Mr. Apthorp’s Review, 
“ &c. which delerved that ciiaratter, or merited a' particular re- 
u ply. Neither. indeed, coiild 1 learn, that even the zealots of 
“ the epifcopal party here confldered it as of any confequence, un- 
“ left it were merely as the lift word ; an honour, of which I was 
“ not ambi'ious. I'had little or no hopes of convincing any, who 
“ remained unconvinced after reading my three trarts upon the fub- 
“ jert of the millions; and was not fuch a Salamander as to chule to 
“ livelong in the fire of riintroverly. Befides, it,was folong be- 
“ fore the (aid Review appfttrcd in thefe parts, that the fubjccl of 
11 it war becotat Rate] it ceafedweogage the attention of either 
«• party here,’* 
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The divines, indeed, who were employed un* 
der King William’s commission, were free 
enough in acknowledging aud characterizing 
the blemishes in the church of England ; at 
least, if the remaining, though imperfeft, ac¬ 
counts of that transaction may be depended 
upon. And this has been given as a reason, 
why the original papers relating to it have been 
so carefully secreted from the public, as hi¬ 
therto to have escaped the most diligent inqui¬ 
ries after them.* 

And this security is, no doubt, one circum* 
stance which hath given fresh courage to the 
church of England, once more to hold fast her 
integrity, and to return to her old posture of 
defence, in memorials, schism-bills, alliances, 
and other expedients, some of which shew that 
even Bancroft and Laud would not have been 
disparaged by learning some particulars of 
church artifice from more modern masters of 
conformity. 

2. Another thing the foregoing detail will 
help us to judge of, is the value of an argu¬ 
ment supposed to be of great weight towards 
disculpating our great churchmen in their 
backwardness to promote a reformation ; 
namely, that this matter is in the option of 
the civil powers, without whose concurrence 
( which perhaps might not be obtained ) our most 
. dignified clergy could not'stir a step. 

But here I would ask, what reason the cler¬ 
gy of the present times can have to doubt of 
the concurrence of the civil powers in the work 

* See a Utter to the nofl Rev. the Lord ArchbUhob of Can. 
terbury (Cornwallis) on the prefent oppojitian tS any jurthtr re. 
formation, p. *1,8vo. 1774, 
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of reformation ? By looking back to fofmef 
times, we see the civil powers liav$ always 
made it a point to oblige and stand by the 
established clergy in all their perils; and in 
one instance, actually fell with tntjpi for a sea¬ 
son. But even then, their days of darkness 
were but few, in comparison with the prospe¬ 
rity they have enjoyed in the course of two 
centuries. Since when, we have seen them 
rise from their light afflictions with redoubled 
vigour and advantage, so remarkably as to be 
able to check a reformation against the united 
endeavours of some of their own false bre¬ 
thren in the highest stations, and the most 
sanguine disposition in the Sovereign himself to 
effeCt it. 

Nor have we the least reason to imagine that 
their interest with the civil powers has declined 
to thishour. It is not much above ten years 
since the public was told by a great church¬ 
man, that.*' things were then come to that pass, 
“ that the state seemed to be in more need of 
*• the support of the clergy, than they of the 
“ state's.”* The?reasons given for that pre¬ 
sumption still subsist in their full force ; not 
to mention some later appearances ndiidh seem 
to tend towards a farther need, in no long 
time. So that it is to be hoped we shall hear 
no more of this pica for the inactivity of the 
ruling clergy, till full proof is given to the 
world by a fair aud open trial, that their sin¬ 
cere arid zealous endeavours for a farther re¬ 
formation are actually controlled by the civil 
powers. o 

• View of Loitt Bolingbroke’* Philofophy, 8vo, 5754, p. j< 
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3. Tlie last remark I shall make upon the 
foregoing fads is, that the alterations made in 
the forms of the church of England, instead of 
relieving the scruples Of conscientious Non¬ 
conformist^ greatly increased them. The Sa- 
voy-confermce has been compared to the coun¬ 
cil of Trent. Both were the etfeds of an un¬ 
welcome necessity. In both the obnoxious 
party presided, and gave judgment : and the 
event of both convinced the remonstrants re¬ 
spectively, how vain a thing it was to contend 
against the plenitude of church power, and how 
much wiser they had been in their generation, 
in dispensing with things as they stood, before 
these two reforming bodies undertook to review 
them. 

1 doubt not but the intelligent reader, who 
Is moderately conversant in English history 
from the commencement of the present centu¬ 
ry, will perceive what room is left for pursuing 
reflections of the same sort through the last six¬ 
ty years. But, as I may be thought by some 
to have already exceeded the just bounds of a 
preface, I shall for the present content myself 
with a few remarks upon one interesting cir¬ 
cumstance in our present establishment, which 
has not a little employed the speculations of 
men of the first abilities of all parties. 

There is not, perhaps, an instance of a law 
enafted in a protestant community, which is 
less defensible in a religious view, than that of 
the sacramental test , enjoined as a qualification 
for holding civil offices. 

In Charles II’s reign, which gave birth to it, 
a man who should have proposed the repeal of 
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tills law, with respe6t to protestant dissenters, 
would have passed for a Socinian at the best, 
perhaps for an Atheist. " 

In the next reign, the inconveniencies, and 
possibly the unrighteousness, of. it^were seen 
and felt, even by some of the greaWhurclimen 
themselves, among whom Sancroft is named 
for one; and it was not imagined at that time, 
but that, upon any such deliverance from po¬ 
pery as the revolution, the protestant interest 
would be relieved from such an incumbrance 
for all future time. 

Perhaps, at that particular jun&ure, little 
more was considered among churchmen, than 
the ill policy of excluding so considerable 
a body of protestants, who were, to a man, 
gealous enemies to popery and arbitrary power, 
from provinces where they might have sup¬ 
ported the common cause of public liberty, 
with the best effect. 

But, after Mr. Locke’s letters for Tolera¬ 
tion bad appeared, it was presently perceived, 
though the title of them ran only for toleration, 
that his arguments concluded against the au¬ 
thority of any Christian society to prescribe re¬ 
ligious tests or modes of worship, which were 
hot clearly, plainly, and indisputably, agree¬ 
able to the scriptures, whether with or without 
the sanction of the civil magistrate.* 

* It is well and truly obferved, in the Preface to the iaft beauti¬ 
ful edition of Mr. Loose's letters conceiving Toleration, in quarto^ 

1765, ** **• that Mr. Locke was not the firfl writer on this fubjeft j 
“ for that the argument was well underfioetd and published during 

**• the civil war." All, therefore, that is meant by what is faid 
above, is, that the attention of the public is well as the tubjefl waa 
then revived, which may eafily be accounted for by the eminence 
and known abilitib of toe living author. 
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'file first effect of Mr. Locke’s reasoning ap¬ 
peared in a very sensible protest, in behalf of 
the rejected bill for abrogating the sacramental 
test, in the jear 1689-* No more, however, 
could therijie obtained but a bare toleration, 
or exemption of protestant dissenters from the 
penalties before laid upon them for holding and 
frequenting conventicles. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, the friends of 
religious liberty were kept under by church 
memorials, and other alarms of the' church’s 
danger, calculated to inflame the people, 
which had all the success the party could wish. 
And no wonder, if it be true what Swift tells 
us in his history of the four last years of the 
Queen, “ that the whole sacred order was un- 
“ derstood to be concerned in the prosecution 
“ of Sacheverel,”f 

But nothing exhibits a more lively pi&ure of 
the sense and temper of those times, than the 
several attempts in favour of a law against oc¬ 
casional conformity, related in bishop Burnet’s 
and other histories ; which, after three unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts, was at length carried in the year 
1711. The game was then in high-church 
hands, who played it so dextrously, as in the 
end to win the Schism-bill, and were within an 
ace of winning something else of infinitely more 
consequence. 

But, providentially for the public, the reign 
of these politicians was now at an end. They 
were totally eclipsed by'the accession of George 
I. a pattern to goon and righteous men, as 

G 2 • 

5 See this Protefi in Calamy’s Abridgement, p. 440, 
t P. 6, ‘--4 
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tvell as to wise and upright sovereigns. Such, 
however, was the remaining leaven of the for¬ 
mer reign, that all that could be effe&ed in fa¬ 
vour of Christian liberty, and even that after 
many struggles and violent opp^ition, was 
the repeal of the two a fits, that against occasi¬ 
onal conformity\ and the other to prevent the 
growth of schism. 

Attempts, indeed, were made to relieve the 
protestaut dissenters from the hardships of the 
Test-afil, both in this and the next reign; and 
perhaps something more ought to have been 
ventured on those occasions, than the politi¬ 
cians of those times were willing to put to the 
hazard. What we certainly know is, that these 
attempts did not miscarry for want of the hear¬ 
ty concurrence of the princes upon the throne. 

In the mean time, whatever the political 
•reasons might be for desisting from any farther 
molestation of the Test-afit, it would have been 
strange, if under the auspicious patronage of 
a sovereign of the illustrious house of Bruns¬ 
wick, the sons of liberty should have been 
wanting to their cause, by sitting down in 

{ wofound silence. The righteousness ofTest- 
aws was now discussed in form, by the accu¬ 
rate bishop Hoadly, and the principles on 
which they were defended in a religious light, 
so effefitually exposed and disgraced, that even 
the abilities of the inimitable Sherlock were 
found unequal to the task of supporting them. 

In this state things remained for some time. 
The eyes of the most prejudiced began to open, 
and to see the equity of relieving the protestant 
dissenters from this ignominious distinfition ; 
and great hopes were conceived, that in no 
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long time it would be removed; the rather, as 
even the conformists themselves were occasi¬ 
onally obliged to comply, not without some 
reluctance; some of them, I mean, who per¬ 
haps never had, nor would have, given the 
church of England that particular assurance of 
their being in communion with her, if they had 
not been called upon by motives in which' 
their respeCt for her and her institutions had 
no share. 

It may well be supposed, that this was a 
stroke which the high-churcli party could not 
bear with tolerable temper. But what was to 
be done? The argument was at an end, and 
personal attacks upon the adversary were to 
little purpose, who was equally unexception¬ 
able as a writer and as a man, and who was only 
vulnerable in point of his conformity to “a 
church, whose forms of discipline and govern¬ 
ment he had shewn, upon gospel-principles, to 
be liable to so many important objections. 

In this distressful hour of despondency, and 
when things, on the part of the Test-men were 
going on fast towards a state of desperation, 
arose achampion for the church, who, changing 
the old posture of defence, undertook to vin¬ 
dicate the Test-law upon the hypothesis of an 
Alliance between church and state. 

Two circumstances, indeed, appeared upon 
the outset of this undertaking, which bore an 
unpromising aspeCi; towards the learned author’s 
success. ' 

The first was, thit the question concerning 
religious liberty had already passed through 
the hands of Milton, Locke, Hoadly, Sher¬ 
lock, and other masters of reasoning of the 
first reputation, which could not but raise some 
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little prejudice against an undertaker who pro? 
posed to strike into a new road. The learned 
author, moreover, could prevail with himself 
to say, even after the labours of these great 
men, that he found the subject in an embroiled 
condition ;* ** which, however, did not tend to 
abate the prejudice, more especially when it 
* appeared that, in order to disembroil it, he 
availed himself of the aid of such writers as De 
Marca and Boss net. j' 

The other circumstance which incumbered 
his enterprise, was the author’s proposing to 
support a test on such reasoning as would not 
destroy a tolf.rat i o n ; |; by which it appeared 
that he meant such a toeeratio y. only as pre¬ 
supposed the establishment of a national 
church,— a toleration consisting in an indul¬ 
gence with respeft to separate places of worship 
or different modes of discipline, or in allowan¬ 
ces of partial and occasional conformity. 

Whereas the toleration contended for by the 

• View of Lord Bolingbrokc’s Philofophy, Lett. iv. p. 83. 

+ Of De Marca, bibop Burner, fpeaking of ibe authors from 
whom he collcfled materials for the. work cited below, lay 1 —" The 
“ chief of whom is the late moll learned arclibifhop of Paris De. 

** Marca, who has written very largely, and with great judgment 
11 and exatlnels, on this argument. Hut I cannot commend his 
f' ingenuity fo much,as 1 mull do his ether excellent qualities; for he 
“ has written very defectively, and has concealed very many 
“ things, to which a man in converfant in all parts of ecclefydlical 
“ learning could not be a flranger.”. Preface to bijhop Burnet's 
Hi fiery of the. Rights of Princes in the dfpojing of ecclefiaflical 
bene/iccs and church lands, p. 7. De Marca wrote a voluminous 
book of Alliance. The ingenuity or Boiluet is more generally 
known, and may be feen in Ilafnage’s Hijl. de VEgltfe fie. 
forme , Wake’s Expedition 'of the Doctrine of the Church f Eng¬ 
land, 1687, and Defence of it, <&<.. 

J View of LoSd Boiingbroke’s Philefopby, Lett, iv, p, 83. 
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advocates of religious freedom, was “ absolute 
“ liberty, just and true liberty, equal and in- 
“ partial liberty, upon the principle that nci- 
“ ther single persons, nor churches, nay nor 

even common-wealths, have any jftt title 
“ to invade the civil rights and worldly goods 
“ of each other, upon pretence of religion.’'* 
An attempt to make a Test-laxo consistent with 
this only true sense of toleration, may he con¬ 
sidered in the same light asan attempt to make 
a thing heavier than itself, the want of which 
secret hath ruined many a hopeful trial at a 
perpetual motion. 

For the rest, our learned author’s principles 
are chiefly of the political kind, leading to ex¬ 
pedients of civil utility. He Avas lftt, how¬ 
ever, insensible, that, so far as the church 
was to contribute her quota to this kind of 
utility, she must have the authority of the 
Gospk i.. 

Bishop Iloadly, from the circumstance that 
our Saviour had declared his kingdom not to be 
of this world, had inferred, that “Christ is 
“ himself the sole lawgiverto his subjects,and 
“ himself the sole judge of their behaviour, in. 
“ the affairs of conscience and eternal salva- 
“ tion ;■—that he hath, in those points, left 
“ behind him no visible human authority; fio 
“ vicegerents, who can be said properly to 
“ supply his place ; no interpreters, upon 
“ whom his subje&s are absolute^ to depend ; 

“ no judges over the consciences or religion 
“ of his people. ”f * 

• 

* See the Preface to the Englifli tranfl ition -of Locke's firfl let. 
ter concerning Toleration, and the letter itlclf, p. 42. of the quarto 
edition, primed for Millar, 1765. • 

+ Sermou on the Nature oj the Kingdom or Chu rch of Chrijli 
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Hence it followed, that no subje6ts of Christ 1 ? 
kingdom, under the name or notion of the 
church, could convene, as our author expresses 
it, with the civil magistrate, so, as to give up 
any points of conscience to his direction ; nor 
could the magistrate accept of such overtures, 
or such convention, without usurping upon 
the province which Christ had reserved to 
himself. 

This was iinmediate death to the theory of 
alliance; nor would the bishop’s interpretation 
of the text admit of any inference in favour of 
it. 

Our learned author, therefore, was under a 
necessity of finding another interpretation, 
which \«>uld better bear what he bad to build 
upon this text. And here it follows: 

“ Our Saviour saith, my kingdom is not of 
this world; which bears this plain and ob- 
“ vioits sense, that the kingdom of Christ, to 
“ be extended over all mankind, was not, like 
“ the kingdom of God, confined to the Jewish 
“ people, w'here religion was incorporated 
“ with the state, and therefore of this world, 
“ as well in the exercise of it, as in the rewards 
“ and punishments by which it was admini- 
V stred ; but [the kingdom of Christ] was in 1 
* p dependent o f all civil communities, and there- 
“ fore neither of this world as to the exercise 
“ of it, nor as to the rewards and punishments 
by which it was administred.”* 

That a kingdom to be extended over all 
mankind should not be like a kingdom conr 
fined to one particular people, is indeed plaip 


• Alliance, p. 178. 
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anti obvious enough; but is equally plain and 
obvious with resped to the Roman as the Jew¬ 
ish kingdom: and why the former should not 
be pitched upon as the instance put into com¬ 
parison with Christ’s kingdom, especially as 
the declaration was made to a Roman gover¬ 
nor, who might be apprehensive of our Savi¬ 
our’s pretensions to supplant Tiberius, is not 
quite so obvious. The difference too was the 
very same in the Roman as in the Jewish 
kingdom, both as to the exercise of it, and the 
rewards and punishments by which it was ad- 
ministred. Can any one suppose it to have 
been our Saviour’s intent, on this occasion, to 
give Pilate an idea of the peculiarities of’ the 
Jewish government ? 

Be that as it may; our learned author’s in-? 
terpretation will even yet bear bishop Hoad- 
ly’s inferences.. Whether it will bear any 
other, we may see as we go along. 

“ But, continues our author, whoever ima- 
“ gines that from this independency by insti- 
“ tution, the church cannot convene and unite 
“ with the state, concludes much too fast.” 

Here the kingdom of Christ is turned into 
the church, which in this place must mean 
some particular formed society of Christ’s sub- 
^eds, impowered a priori to ad for themselves 
and all the rest, that is, for all mankind. But 
then, where is this church to be met with? A 
necessary question, which should have been 
answered before the learned author had stirred 
a step farther. /Yntl’now for the reasoning by 
which this hasty conclusion,is obviated : 

“ We have observed, saith the learned au- 
J‘ tlior, that this property in the, kingdom of 
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' ** Christ, [viz. of being not of this world ] wa* 
** given as a mark to distinguish it from the 
4 * kingdom of God. That is, it wdl given to 
u shew, that this religion extended to all man» 
** kind, .and was not, like the Mosaic, confined 
to one only people.” 

And why not as a*mark to distinguish it 
from all the rest of the kingdoms of this world; 
a distinction as certainly intended in our Lord’s 
declaration, as that mentioned by our learned’ 
author ? The reason is plain. In that case, 
the kingdom of Christ could have allied with 
none of the kingdoms of this world, since the 
moment such alliance should take place, the 
mark would be extinguished of course; and 
for this I appeal to the learned author’s own 
interpretation of the text, who makes the pro¬ 
perty of the kingdom of Christ, of being not 
of this world, a consequence of its being inde¬ 
pendent of all civil communities. But sink 
this independency in ap union or alliance with 
civil community, and the kingdom of Christ 
becomes, to all intents and purposes, a king¬ 
dom of this world, both as to the exercise of 
it, and as to the rewards and punishments by 
which it is administred. ' 

This mark of distinction, therefore, was not 
to appear with respeCt to any kingdoms of this 
world, but the Jewish only; and with that 
there was no danger that the kingdom of 
Christ should enter into alliance, as it was now 
upon the point of being broken up.* 

But thf dexterity of our learned author ap¬ 
pears to the greatest advantage in the conse¬ 
quence he draws from the foregoing positions*; 
“ CoKsji'quthat very reason which 
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ft made it proper for the Mosaic religion to be 
“ united by divine appointment to the state, 

“ made it fit the Christian should”-what? 

The east of the argument and the mark of 

distinction prepared you to expect- 

“ should not be united to the state.” But, 
no: this would have embroiled the theory of 
alliance with a witness; and therefore happily 
and seasonably does our learned author turn 

aside, and conclude-“made it fit that 

“ the Christian [religion] should be left free 
“ and independent..” 

Agreed; free and independent of every le¬ 
gislator, judge, vicegerent, or interpreter, but 
(Christ alone, to the end of time.' 

No : here we part; for the learned author 
asks, “ but to what end, if not for this, to be 
“ at liberty to adapt Itself to the many various 
“ civil .policies by a suitable union and alii- 
“ a nee.” 

And thus we see, not without some degree 
of surprize, that this very independency of the 
kingdom of Christ, which distinguished it 
from all civil communities, as a kingdom not 
of this world , is made an instrument of turning 
it into as many kingdoms of this world as there 
are civil policies among the sons of men. 

But to the question, “to what end, if not 
“ for this?”-And is our learned author re¬ 

ally in earnest? Can he not perceive one other" 
end for which the t Christian religion was left 
free and independent ? ‘ an end proclaimed 

in every page of our Christian oracles?*-*-- 

In one word, the great, the gracious* the gene¬ 
rous end of communicating its blessings and 
benefits to every indjvjdual OFffHE humaht 
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{race, even though he should be connected 
with, or excluded from, the privileges of every 
human establishment on the face of the earth. 

Let the learned author now try to make his 
end consistent with this, to which the scrip¬ 
tures bear so ample and so often-repeated a 
testimony. We will be reasonable. One sin¬ 
gle passage of the New Testament, proving 
that “ the Christian religion was left free and 
“ independent, that it might be at liberty to 
“ adapt itself to the many various civil poli- 
“ cies, by a suitable union and alliance,” will 
satisfy us. Nay, one single passage from which 
it may be clearly inferred.*' Aud thus much 

* The learned author refers us, indeed, to a prophecy of Ifaiah, 
xlix. 28, 23, which he cites thus': Thus faith tht Lord, God, 
Behold, I will lift upmy handtothc Gent ij.es, and fet up my 
fandard to the people — and Kings shall be thy nubsing 

FATHERS, AND THEIR QUEENS THY NURSING MOTHERS. 

This prophecy, he would have us believe, receives its ultimate com¬ 
pletion by the chriiiian religion’s “ adapting itfeif to the many 
“ various civil policies, by a fuilable union and alliance.” Well 
then, let us fee how his completion will turn out. If the kings and 
queens here mentioned reprefent the fate, the party to be nurjed by 
tnem reprefents the church in alliance with them. Now let us goon 
wiih the prophecy, for the learned author had left it fliort. They 
rthcAingj and queens, i. e, the sta’te ~]JhaU boa down to thee 
[the church] with their face toward the earth, and lick up 
the dufi of thy feet. If this is 10 be the ultimate completion of the 
prophecy, wc have reafon to be thankful that it hath not yet taken 
place,and that we have no intimation in the chriiiian icriptures that it 
ever will, as the prophecy is here interpreted. The learned author 
hath all along taken it for granted, that church tyranny mud be the 
confequence of the church’s being independent on the date, and 
hath been at feme pains to.load the proieflant afieriors of this indc- 
prndtyjty with its invidiouspapifiicil confluence; being willingly 
ignorant,as it fliould feem,that the independency contended for by the 
advocates for chtidian liberty, is not tne independency of any vifible 
focieiy, but of individuals only. But, to take the matter at the 
very word, what t will the date gain by bringing the church into ip 
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surely the learned author owes to his own ar* 
gument; as many a plain, sincere Christian, 
even after all the pains taken with him in the 
book of Alliance , may, without such additi¬ 
onal evidence, be extremely at a loss to con¬ 
ceive, what union or alliance between a king¬ 
dom which is, .and a kingdom which is not of 
this world, can with any propriety be called 
suitable. 

Let us now attend to the upshot: “an al- 
“ liance then we must conclude the Christian 
“ church was at liberty to make, notwilhstan- 
“ ding this declared nature of Christ’s king- 
“ dom. So far is true indeed, that it is de- 
“ barred from entering into any such alliance 
“ with the state, as may admit of any legts- 
“ i.atou in Christ’s kingdom but himself: 
“ [that is, a power in the magistrate to alter 
“ doctrines.] But no such power is granted 
“ or usurped by the supremacy of the state 
“ [which extends only to discipline.”]* 

I must confess my ignorance. Till now I 
have thought discipline as proper an obje6t of 
legislation as dodlrine. And, unless Christ 

dependency, if the humiliation above deferibed is to be the effeft of 
this hbouied alliance ? 

* See the Alliance p. 180. and view cf Lord Bolingbroke’s 
philofophy,letter iv. p. 146.—There is not a word in the whole con- 
troverfy conrerning church authority of a looferand more equivocal 
ligni Beat ion than the word difciplinc . Rites and ceremonies are 
reckoned by fonne writers among the articles of difciplinc. And 
yet rites and ceremonies may be idolatrous. T’.fts and fubferip- 
tions are conftdered by others, under the notion of difciplinc ; and 
thus the magiflrate, upon the principles of the alliance, may have the 
power of altering doftrines. Bilhop Jioadly's date of the cafe 
prevents this confufion. Where-ever confcience is concerned,whe¬ 
ther in matters of do&rine or difeipline, there ail lawgivers or judges, 
Chrill alone excepted, are excluded. 
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hath left no- rules of discipline for the subje&i 
of his kingdom, the civil magistrate and the! 
church too are excluded from altering disci¬ 
pline by the same considerations which prohi¬ 
bit their altering dodtrines. That Christ hath 
left rules or laws of discipline for his subjects, 

I think I may venture to assert on the testi¬ 
mony of the learned author himself, who, when 
the merits of this complex theory were not in 
agitation, could plainly seethe superior author¬ 
ity of the Christian discipline in comparison 
with that of the alliance. 

The case was this: a certain chancellor of 
a diocese, an officer appointed to execute the 
code of discipline by the powers in alliance, 
having unhappily incurred the learned au¬ 
thor’s displeasure, is summoned by him before 
a foreign judicatory (a judicatory /bra'g» 
to that wherein the said chancellor presided), 
that is to say, holy scripture. If this be 
really the case, what becomes of the alli¬ 
ance? * 

To this foreign judicatory , however, let us 
all appeal; and, when the sacramental test can 
stand its ground before this tribunal, it will 
readily be given up as an objeft of reforma¬ 
tion. 

It may now, perhaps, be expedted that I 
should give some account of a publication, 
which has in it so very little of the complexion 
of the times, and which appears at a season, 
when there is but little prospect of engaging 
the attention of the public to subjects of this 
nature and tendency. 

The reader will perceive, that some part of 
thesepapers jyere written at times very distant 
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from others, and not in the same order in which 
they now appear. Persons and fads are men¬ 
tioned or alluded to, which, when they were 
noticed, were still upon the stage, but have 
now many of them disappeared ; nor has the 
author perhaps been'sufficiently careful to ad¬ 
just his remarks upon them to the present peri¬ 
od, so as to avoid the imputation of anachro* 
nisms. 

The Free and Candid Disquisitions, and af¬ 
terwards the Essay on Spirit, gave occasion to 
several little pamphlets on the subject of a re¬ 
view of our public service, and to the discus¬ 
sion of several particular points, which were 
supposed to be proper objects of it. And at the 
same time, when cards were not in the way, 
the same topics were debated in private parties. 

Into one of these the author was accidentally 
thrown where it was his hap to mention a 
glaring inconsistency in the case of subscrip¬ 
tion to our established articles of religion. 
Some gentlemen of good sense and respectable 
stations, then present, expressed the utmpst 
surprize on the occasion ; nor did a dignified 
divine, who also made one of the company, 
seem to have been apprized of the impropriety 
before it was then mentioned, though,' for the 
honour of the church, he made an attempt at* 
a solution by that sort of casuistry, of which 
several samples may be met within the ensuing 
discourse. 

One of the lay-gentlemen desired to have 
the case stated upon paper, which, after some 
time, was presented to him,»and makes a part 
of the following work, though placed at some 
distance from the beginning. , In going 
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through the particulars then to be considered* 
the author found new matter arising upon him, 
which he pursued at leisure hours, without 
thinking of putting any thing into form upon 
the subject immediately. 

• In those days, the two principal sees were 
filled with two prelaees, well known, while 
they were in subordinate stations, for their 
zealous attachment to civil liberty, and for 
their enlarged, generous, and Christian senti¬ 
ments in religion; in which one of them per¬ 
sisted to the last momentof his life, and in the 
highest eminence of station; and gave proof 
of it in a remarkable instance, which, when 
the time comes to give his character its full 
lustre, will do him honour with our latest 
posterity. 

Here was then encouragement to venture 
something for the truth, and on that fair occa¬ 
sion the author methodized and put the finish¬ 
ing hand to his colleftions. Rut a sudden 
change in the face of affairs quickly convinced 
him, that a publication of such sentiments 
would be now quite out of season. 

It will certainly now be demanded, if out 
of season then, what is it that hath brought 
to light a work of this sort at a period, when 
there is not only so considerable a change in 
the public taste, but when other fcircumstan- 
ces, unfavourable to the cause of reformation, 
seem to dissuade an enterprize of this kind, for 
still more cogent reasons? 

It may look like a paradox to alledge fin an¬ 
swer to this expostulation) that there are-others 
who can give a better account of this matter 
than the author himself; which, however, is 
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pretty mucli the case. Suffice it to say on the 
part of the author, that his principal induce¬ 
ment td acquiesce in the publication was, his 
observing the redoubled efforts of popery td 
enlarge her borders, without being at the pains, 
as heretofore, to cover her march; arid the sur¬ 
prizing indifference with which some public and 
even clamorous notices of her progress were re¬ 
ceived, where, one would haV’e thought, botli 
interest and duty were concerned to remark 
and obstruct her passage. 

As this is a matter of some consequence, I 
must beg a little more of the reader’s patience 
for a few reflections upon it, having first rec¬ 
tified a mistake, into which I was led by a 
passage in the quarto edition of Dr. Maclaine’s 
translation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical history. 

That passage runs thus : “ Hence, in our 
“ times, this great and extensive community 
“ [the reformed church] comprehends in its 
u bosom, Arminians, Calvinists, Supralapsa- 
“ rians, Sublapsarians, and Universalists, who 
“ live together in charity and friendship, and 
“ unite their efforts in healing the breach, and 
“ diminishing the weight and importance of 
“ those controversies which separate them 
u from the communioncf-the Romish church.”* 

Having never seenJVfosheim’slatin, nor ha¬ 
ving any opportunity of consulting it, I did 
not suspeCt any error ip the translation, but 
supposed Mosheim's sense was truly represent¬ 
ed, and on that suppfisition, remarked upon 

* Mofheim, Comp. View, p. 574. vol, II. Dr. Maclaine's 
Trauflaiion, 410, 


II 
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the passage, in the two former editions of The 
Confessional. 

It now appears, that Dr. Maclaine, in a very 
pardonable moment of inadvertency, mistook 
the sense of his author, who meant only to 
say, that “ certain protestant se&s, living to- 
“ gether upon friendly terms, use their joint 
“ endeavours to diminish the importance of 
“ those controverted points, which’separate 
“ them from each other. ”* ** 

Upon this passage, however, thus mistrans¬ 
lated, Dr. Maclaine speculates, as follows :—- 
“ How such a strange and groundless asper- 
“ sion could escape the pen of our excellent 
“ historian, is difficult to conceive. The re- 
“ formed churches were never at such a dis- 
“ tance from the spirit and do&rine of the 
“ church of Rome, as they are at this day. 
“ The improvements in science, that charac- 
“ terise the last and present age, seem to ren- 
“ derarelapseintoRomish superstition morally 
“ impossible in those who have been once de- 
“ livered from its baneful influence. If the 
<l dawn of science and philosophy, towards 
“ the end of the sixteenth, and the commence- 
“ ment of the seventeenth century, was so 
“ favourable to the cause of the reformation, 

how must their progre^, which has a kind 
“ of. influence even upon-the multitude, con* 
“ firm us in the principles that occasioned out' 
“ separation from the church of Rome ?” 

* Moflicim’s words gre thefc : “ Hinc in arapliflimo hoc ccetu 
“ hodic Arminiani, Supralapfarii, Infralapfarii, Univerfalidse, 

** amice inter fe vivunt, et junftis id agtint viribus, ut pond era liti. 
“ um, quae Chitftianos a Romana commtmione feinotos deftment, 
“ magis excenuentur et diminuantur.” p. 909. 
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This, 1 own, is specious, and there is no 
doubt but the improvements in science, &c. 
may seem in theory to fender a relapse into Ro¬ 
mish superstition morally, impossible with re¬ 
spect to the reformed churches: but Ihope Dr. 1 
Maclaine will excuse me for taking the 
liberty to observe, that, “ whether the re- 
“ formed churches were never at such dis- 
“ tance from the spirit and doftrine of the 
“ church of Rome as they are at this day,” 
is a question of fadt, the resolution of which 
will not depend so much upon hypothetical 
reasoning, as upon the observation of what 
has actually passed in those reformed churches. 

I am very ready to acknowledge, that “ the 
“ dawn of science and philosophy, towards 
“ the end of the sixteenth, and the commence* 
“ ment(if the seventeenth century,” was ex¬ 
tremely favourable to the cause of reforma¬ 
tion, and that the progress of science in those 
days, for some time, was more favourable still. 
But what I question, And what I should be 
glad to see well pro ved, is, that “ the influence 
“ of science in promoting the cause of refor- 
“ mation, and subduing the spirit and doc- 
“ trine of the church of Rome, has been equ- 
“ ally powerful and successful in these latter 
“ times, in proportion to the progressive im¬ 
provement of it.” And with respe& to 
this question, till I am better satisfied, I am 
obliged to hold the N negative. . Methinks mo¬ 
dern hisory, and the speculations of some very 
judicious observers, havejjjot only shewn very 
considerable abatements in this influence, but 
have likewise very well accounted for them; 

II? 
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and some circumstances are mentioned in the 
ensuing tra$, not altogether foreign to this 
purpose. 

On another hand ; has there been no pro¬ 
gress, no improvement in science and philoso¬ 
phy in popish countries P This cannot be said. 
Are the improvements in these articles in some 
of those countries, less or fewer, than in any 
reformed country ? Neither will this be af¬ 
firmed. What intelligence, then, have we 
from those popish countries where these im¬ 
provements are the most conspicuous, of a 
proportionable progress of religious reforma¬ 
tion in them ? In what respect is either the 
spirit or the doctrine of the church established 
in those countries altered from what it was in 
the days of Galileo ? Dr. Maclaine informs 
us at the end of this note, that “ the essential 
“ character of popery is a spirit of despotism 
“ and persecution, founded upon an extrava- 
“ gant and ridiculous pretension to infallibili • 
“ ty,” in'which I most cordially agree with 
him. # And as long as this pretension lasts, we 

* The learned and benevolent Dr. Worthington, in his EJfay 
on the fcheme and condufl, procedure and extent of Man’s Re¬ 
demption, publifhed 1743, p. 156, hath intimated as if fomeofthe 
gruffer errors of popery had of late been explained in a manner more 
agreeable to truth and feripture [than heretofore^. I fuppofe he 
might have the emollients of the late bifhop of Meauxin his eye, mod 
of which have been fmee difowned, and fome of them, if 1 miftake 
not, condemned by his own church. The truth is, thelc explana¬ 
tions were, as the worthy doftor properly exprefles it, forced from 
the faid bifhop and his coadjutors by me very nature of the fervice to 
which they were applied, t The fame entertaining and inftruHive 
writer adds, a little lower, “ hi nr do the papifts at prefent feem to 
“ tliiill fo much after proteihnt blood."—But this, however, he 
qualifies by faying, “ though there is reaion to fufpefi that they 
“ flill retain but too much of the old leaven, durjl. they fujftr it to 
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fhall in vain look for any alteration either in 
the spirit or dodrine of the church which 
makes it. 

The seeming moral impossibility of protes- 
tants relapsing into popery, to whatever it may 
amount, may, perhaps, be more reasonably 
accounted for (especially among the multi¬ 
tude) from the influence of education, and 
particularly from an early and familiar ac¬ 
quaintance with the scriptures, than from any 
improvements in human science. It must in¬ 
deed be confessed, that human science has 
been eminently useful in the advancement of 
scripture-knowledge among scholars? but this 
has been the most remarkable in points of in¬ 
ferior importance. In a gospel preached to the 
poor, and, consequently, adapted to all capa¬ 
cities, one would naturally look for a plain¬ 
ness and simplicity which does not want the 
elucidations of human science, in those arti¬ 
cles at least which are of universal concern to 
people of all rauks and degrees. Accordingly 
we find this character given of, and fully exem¬ 
plified in, the gospel of Christ. And this 

“ work out." Since the lime that this obfervation was made, we 
have had repeated inilances of the old leaven’s working as much as 
ever, and of its being quite ready to workout, both in this and a 
neighbouring country, upon the fir It favourable occafton. For my 
part, I cannot but 'ook upon thefeconcdlions, eCen with thele draw¬ 
backs upon them, as indances of an eafinefs towards popery in pro- 
lrdamspfibeprefent age, unknown to our forefathers, and for which, 
however, they had full as much reafon as we have. It is well 
known, by fome late produflions of poptfh advocates, what ufe they 
make of thele conceflinm from protcdan|f, even while they them- 
ielves (confcinus of the truth of the cafe) are unable to (hew, either 
from matters of fact, or any seal modification of their ancient princi¬ 
ples, that they have the leaf} right to them. How long is this delu' 
non to lafl, and where will ? 
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plainness and simplicity applies so materially 
to the confutation of the errors of popery, that, 
even in the infancy of the reformation, and 
where improvements in human science were 
totally out of the question, the common peo-> 
pie, only by reading the scriptures in their 
mother tongue, were enabled to put to silence 
the subtilest of the popish do&ors with whom 
they were engaged, as may be seen in a variety 
of instances in FoxVMartyrology. And not¬ 
withstanding the kind of influence that science 
and philosophy may be supposed to have upon 
the multitude .of these days, I very much 
question whether an equal number of them 
would acquit themselves so well in the like con¬ 
flicts. 

As to the proficients in modern science and* 
philosophy, I make a very considerable dif¬ 
ference between the fund of this kind of learn-; 
ing they lay in, and the aCtual influence it has 
upon them, with respeCt to their religious opi¬ 
nions. To suppose the influence equal to these 
improvements, is to suppose that a large ma¬ 
jority of mankind will always be governed by 
their own convictions, and that no worldly 
motives or temptations whatever will seduce 
them into, compliances and conformities to 
what they know to be wrong. There is the 
strongest, presumption that the matter of fa6l is 
just contrary to this supposition, not to men¬ 
tion the indifference and seculavity of the pre¬ 
sent times in comparison, of the zeal and piety 
of the first protestants. The question, how¬ 
ever, as J said ab6ve, is a question of'faCt, and 
to be determined by what has adually happen-; 
pd among the reformed ifl those regions wfeerp 
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these motives and temptations are laid in their 
way. Have we no reason to suspe<ft, ytliat if 
an accurate account were to be taken for a cen¬ 
tury backwards, the balance in point of con¬ 
versions in those Roman catholic countries 
which are the most improved in science and 
philosophy, would be greatly against the re¬ 
formed religion ? 

While I ook Dr. Maclaine’s translation of 
the passage above-mentioned to exhibit the true 
sense of his author, I imagined Mosheim might 
chiefly have had in his eye'the doctrines of Ar- 
minianism, concerning which, the more ra¬ 
tional members of the several reformed chur¬ 
ches, so called, are now said to entertain more 
temperate sentiments than heretofore. Accor¬ 
ding to Dr. Maclaine, *• Arminianism may be 
“ said to be predominant among the members 
“ of the church of England.”* I imagine it 
may h ive prevailed in some degree, among in¬ 
dividuals in some other reformed churches 
abroad, besides those of the . Remonstrants. 
But it will hardly be denied, that some of the 
doctrines of Arminius, have a manifest tenden¬ 
cy to diminish the weight and importance of 
certain controversies that separated the first 
protestants from the communion of the church 
of Rome. 

On Another hand, improvements in philoso¬ 
phy, or something so called, are said to have 
made many sceptics in religion, in all churches 
reformed and unreformed. And scepticism, 
when, in a melancholy or a departing hour, it 
is mixed, as frequently ha» been the case, with 


* See Dr. Maclaine'* next note, 
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a certain degree of apprehension of what may 
jbe hereafter, is very apt to take its repose it} 
the bosom of that church which offers the spee¬ 
diest and most effectual security every way, 
without putting- the perplexed patient to the 
trouble of examining and determining for him¬ 
self. And of all the churches in Christendom, 
that which offers this sort of security with the 
greatest confidence, is, out of all question, the 
chuich of Rome.* 

But this is not all. There is one science 
wheiein the reformed chuj-ches, perhaps in most 
countries, have made as remarkable improve¬ 
ments as in any other : I mean the science of 
politics, which, as some think, has had no ob¬ 
scure effects upon them all. And church-po¬ 
litics, in reformed countries, chiefly aim at 
* 

• The improvements in fcience and philofophy in. the laft and 
prefent ages Irave, perhaps, never been exhibited to more advantage 
than in the famous French work called Encyclopedic. It is well 
known, however, that the freedoms taken with revealed religion in 
fome articles of it, occafioned a public cenfure to be paired upon it, 
and, if I miflakc nor, a prohibition with refpefl to the lale of it. 
The gentlemen chiefly concerned in that noble compilation, are the 
grrateft geniufes of Fiance. It is needlefs to mention their names. 
They arc eminent all over Europe. I have been informed, that all, 
or mol) of them, profefs the Roman catholic religion, and comply 
with the forms of that church. Without inquiring into the nature 
of the impreftions thofe forms make upon them, we may prefume they 
yill conform 10 the end.—In tire laft age Cardinal Richelieu was 
called an atbeift over and over. Father Cauftin infatuated fome- 
thing very like it to the king himfelf, and gave itiftatices. Richelieu 
was a man of fcience, and an encourager of its progrefs. When he 
Came to- die, all i'ufpicions of his heterodoxy vamfhed. He went 
through theminuteft fuperftitionsqf the church, even though he was 
told by the curate who attended him, that fome of them might be 
drfpenfcd with on account olfh'squality. See Vie dt Cardinal Due 
de Richelieu , Cologne, 1696, p. 3 1 3 and 39 a of the fecond volume. 
The French Memoirs afford other examples in great abundance. 
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accommodating all the peculiarities in their 
respective systems, as much as may be, to the 
religion of the magistrate ; a conduct, which, 
out of all doubt, cannot be defended in every 
instance, upon any principles which areofpro- 
testant original. It is' the same sort of policy 
which hath laid to sleep so many controversies 
among the reformed, which some perhaps may 
think a blessing. Controversies, however, 
have had this good in them; they have kept 
the several parties among the reformed upon 
their guard, not to incur the reproach of each 
other of advancing too near to the quarters of 
the common enemy. We are told with some 
degree of exultation, that this contentious spi¬ 
rit is subsided. It is a good hearing, if it 
hath not sunk along with it, the simplicity, 
godly sincerity, and truly apostolical zeal, of 
our first reformers against popery : otherwise 
we may have no great occasion to rejoice; and 
should be sent to learn what that meaneth, my 
peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
poll ; NOT AS THE WORLD OIVETH, GIVE I 
UNTO YOU.* 

* Dr. Maclaine, in ihe fecond of three. Appendixes fobjoined to 
the new edition of his tranfla'ion of Mofheini’s Ecclefiaflical Hillory, 
hath replied to this reprefentaiion : alledging, that, “ the excellive 
“ appreher.fions of the author of The Confeffional, of the progrefs 
“ of popery, have had an undue influence on bis method of tealbn- 
‘f ing on this fubjeft." Being thus called to a rehearing, let us once 
more (late the propofiiions advanced by the dofior in the note of hi* 
former edition, viz. i. That the reformed churches were never at 
fych a dijlan.ee jrom the /pirit, and dodrine of the church of 
Rome, as at this day. 2. That the dawn of fden.ee and philofj. 
phy towards the end of thefixtcenth, an 4 the commencement of the 
feventeenth century, being favourable to the caufc of reformation, 
the progrefs of them in thefe latter times muft be Jlill more favour. 
flde,and confirm us in the principles that Qccafioned our fpar a. 
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I?ut, not to lay too much stress upon cir 
cumstances, suppositions, and inferences from 

• 

lion from the church of Rome. In this preface) the matter of fad 
afTrrted in (he former of thefr propofiiions isdifpuicd : in the latter, 
the prrmifes are admitted, and oVny~the conleqnence drawn from 
them calk'd in quel) ion. But, be lore we proceed to conlider the 
t!ohm’s manner of fupporting his opinions, let us (lop to contemp. 
late the lingular lituation of this fecond Appendix, It is not a little 
remarkable that ii (lands between two others, in the firft of which, 
the dot tor finds hitnlelf obliged to defend the firft Reformers, againft 
a citarge of enthufiafm, brought by a modern proteliam philofopher, 
of the firft reputation, even in Dr. Maclaine’s efteem : in the latter, 
the Dotlor undertakes the defenc.e of a proteftant prcla'e en'ering 
into a corrcfpondencc with lome popifli dotlor;, for the porpofe of 
bringing ab. ut an union between the proteftant church, in which he 
prefided, and the church of Rome. In* dealing with the philofo- 
pber, Dr, Maclaine is reduced to the necelfity of allowing, that there 
was not only a Ipecies of enthufiafm, but a large mixture of human 
paffions, and even of intemperate zeal, in the firft reformers; con. 
ceflions, which, I can allure him, the author of The Conjeffional 
wo dd not have made, but under reftriflions very different from thofe 
which feem to have occurred to Dr. Maclaine. In my humble 
opinion, the Dotlor had done much better, had he left the ptiilofo- 
pner in the hands of the writer of thofe incomparable letters on Mr, 
Humc’s/Hiflory, to which he hath referred his readers. And fo, it 
feems, have fonie others thought; tor it hath been obferved, that the 
Dotlor, in this flrifture on Mr. Hume, hath fhifted the ground of 
thecomroverfy, more than once. [Critical Review, October 1769, 
p. 243, 244.] But that is not my bufiuefs, which is only to Ihevv 
by this inflance, that modern improvements in fcience and philolo- 
phy have been rather unfavourable to the caufe of Reformation. It 
is true Dr. Maclaine tells us, [Appendix ii. p, 12. of the 410. edi¬ 
tion] that “ neither the fcicnce nor the genius of Mr. Hume are the 
“ cattles of his fcepticifm.” But I am of opinion, Mr. Hume 
would, in this cafe, appeal from the perfuafion and equitable affirma, 
tion of Dr. Maclaine, to the judgment of hit peers, where, I dare 
fay, he would be fure of a vcrdtfl. The refnlt is, upon the whole, 
that Dr. Maclaine undertakes, in hts^fecond Appendix, to fupport 
an hvpothrfis, which is moll unfortunately controlled by the cafe 
exhibited in his firft. Th{ counterpoife in bis third Appendix is 
Hill more unlucky for bis propofition, that the reformed churches 
were, never at fuch a dijlance from thejpirit and dadrine of the 
tl&nh of Rome, as they are at this day. It bolds forth to public 
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mere appearances, let us attend to a remarkable 

view, a prelate at the head of that church, which the Doflor in hit 
tranflation of Motheim’s hillory dignifies with the title of the chief 
and leading branch of that great community, which goes under lie 
denomination of the reformed church, entering into a correljvn- 
dence with certain dodors of the Sorbotme, in order to promote an 
union with their popifh church, on the foot of mutual conceflions. 
It exhibits the opinion of a learned and" ingenious pallor of a confi- 
derable protertant church in a neighbouring country (who cannot be 
fuppofetl to be a flranger to the fentimenis of his fellow-paflors ip 
that region) that the laid prelate was greatly in the right to enter 
into this correfpondence. Every one now knows whence Dr. 
Maclaine had his materials for the defence of this prelate, as well at 
the fpirit and quality of thofe proteftant clergymen by whom he was 
encouraged to undertake it, one of them, perhaps, in the higheft 
range of eccleftafltcal importance. And are we ft ill to believe that 
the reformed churches were never at Inch a dillance from the fpirit 
and doflrine of the church of Rome, as at this day P—The mailer 
might very fafely be relied here; for the Doftor profetfes only to 
confirm his Theory in thisfecond Appendix, and attempts that, only 
by bringing prefumptive evidence, which is fi»r from being condu¬ 
it ve as to the matter of fact indifpuie, But, as this kind of evidence 
is apt to be taken by fome forts of readers for more than its real va¬ 
lue, it may be proper, lor the lake of 1 'tich, to examine to what Dr. 
Maclaine’s proofs amount, towards the decifion of the queilions be¬ 
fore us. In the firil place, we have a quotation from D’Alembert, 
fetting forth, the fuperiority of the protcilam univerfitics in Germa¬ 
ny, in comparifon with thofe of the Rotniih perfuafion, p. 13. (The 
fentiments of D’Alembert may be found in the London Magazine 
for 1764.) But has D’Alembert ihewn', that thefc univerfitics 
had done, or were doing, any thing towards advancing the proteflanc 
reformation, in proportion to this fuperiority ? Can Dr. Maclaine 
apply this citation from Mr. D’Alembert in evidence of this ad. 
vancement ? No, he does not pretend to it. He contents himfelf 
with inferring from this lupetiority, “ the connexion there is between 
“ improvements jn feitnee, and the free (pint of the reformed reli- 
“ gion.’’ A« original connexion of this kind there was without 
doubt; but the queilion is, dews il ilill continue? Will Dr. Mac¬ 
laine affirm, that it is impoffible thefe improvements in icience (hould 
be going on, while the free fpirit of thj reformed religion is under 
inanifei! controul from other .cauies ? - The queilion between us is, 
concerning the influence thefe improvements in fcience aflually have 
in promoting the caufe of the reformation, and not concerning the. 
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fa&, brought indeed on another occasion by 

* 

influence they might or ought to hare, in virtue of the fitppofcd 
connexion. Does Dr. Maclaine fuppofe that D’Alembert’s far¬ 
row arofe from the confideration, that the reformed religion made no 
quicker progrefs in the popift univerfities of Germany ? On an¬ 
other hand, would the Doftor conclude, from the publication of one 
wrong-headed book in fo large a city as Vienna, that the Roman 
catholics of Germany had none of the free fpirit of the reformed re¬ 
ligion among them ? As it happens, there is recorded an illuilrious 
inilance to tne contrary. In Ids than two years after the appearance 
of this Ariflotelic fyliem, viz. Jan. 1, 17,52, John jofeph De 
Trautfohn, Archbifhop of Vienna, pub lifted a pafloral letter to the 
clergy within his jurifdiflion, (fee a tranll.ttion of this letter from the 
original latin, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1760. vol, 
Itxx. p. 120—124.) wherein he laments, with great zeal and free¬ 
dom, the devotional regard paid by his flock to apocryphal revelati¬ 
ons, precarious miracles, indulgences granted to particular church¬ 
es, the worjhip paid to particular faints, the trufl repofed in their 
images, in proceffions, (onfraternitics, and other fuperflitious do¬ 
tages (fuperfiitiofa deliramenta;} fevercly reproving the preachers, 
for leading the attention of the poor people to thcl'e external trifles, 
and omitting to inflrufl them in the falutary doflrines pf the word of 
God; of which he fpeaks in the fame ftrain, and with the fame ve¬ 
neration that a zealous proteflant would do. What proficiency 
this worthy prelate had made in philofophy, and what are called the 
liberal fcicnces, does not appearhis appeal is to the word of God 
only, to which he fitppofes the reft of his clergy might have as free 
accefs as he had ; ana the Ariflotelic fyftem could not be fuppofed 
to have any influence in obftrufling a reformation built upon that 
foundation. Not to mention, that the date and quality of this il- 
luftrious prelate might be fuppofed to promote a reform in re¬ 
ligion, as much at leaft as the work of an obfeure monk could be 
fuppofed to retard it. What was the event? The Archbifhop was 
cenfured and ftlenced, for reafons merely political. And has not 
fomething parallel to this happened to proteflant dates, where the 
free fpirit of the reformed religion once (bone’out with as much 
lull re as in .any ofter count iy ?—The little appearance of the free 
fpirit of the refortned religion in Italy and Spain obliges the 
Dotlor to fay, that “ thofe countries are dill under the gloom of 
“ the canon law, monkift literature, and fcholaflical me aphyfics.” 
With refpett to Italy indeed he acknowledges, that “ fbme rays of 
“ philosophical light are now breaking through the cloud. Hafco- 
" pic A, "fee tells uSj “ and fome geniufes of the fame (lamp, have 
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Dr. Mosheim, but which fully justifies his sup'-' 

“ dared (o hold up the lamp of fcience, without feeling the rigour 
“ of the imjuifuion, or meeting wiih the fate of Galileo. If this 
44 dawning revolution,” continues the Doftor, “ be brought to 
“any degree of perfeftiorr, it may, iri due tin#, produce effefts, 
“ that at prefent we have little hopes of.” But will not the 
Italians tell him, that he is rating their improvements too low ? 
Thfcre is one Jiaretti, now or lately reftdent hi England, who hath 
given us a copious account of the manners and cufloms of his coun¬ 
trymen, among whom he reckons up above feventy learned men by 
name, as “ a few among the learned of Italy, with whofe conver- 
“ iation and woiks Jie is fure any Eugliflmian will he plcafed, let 
“ his knowledge be ever fo great and multifarious.” p. 217, 218: 
vol. I. He gives us, moreover, a long lift of books, in alinoft all 
branches of learning, produced in the Jingle town of Brefcia, front 
the year 1724 [(which is much about the time when D’Alembert 
(Dellruction des Jellifies p. 103) fays, the philofophers began to 
be liftened to in France] to the year 1766. That this Barettils a 
man of fcience, there is upon record the teftimonjr of men whofe 
judgment neither Dr. Maclaine nor I muft be hardy enough to 
difpntr. This, 1 fliould think, is much more than a dawning towards 
the degree of perfection, upon which the Doflnr feenrs to build 
fume hopes. What t(lefts then has it produced hitherto? Would 
Dr. Maci.une think it ? This very man of learning, not having the 
fear of philolbphy before his eyes, mdft ftremioufly defends all the 
fuperllitious proceflions and rareelliews of hts country, not only as 
harmlef', but as of the greatcll public utility ; fnecring, in the warmth 
of his zeal (but finely with lufficient impudence), at the manners and 
culloms of the country which entertains and protefts him, by way 
of couiraft, Nor is this all. This, very learned **an, after ac¬ 
knowledging the difficulties and difadvamages which his countrymen 
lie under with relpeft to the publication and lale of their works, per- 
feftly (hudders at the thoughts of a free prefs , “ left the Pope 
“ fliould be called Anlichrijt , and mother church a a ho re 
which, in his ideas, would be irreligion; very politely dignifying 
thofe who do not agree with him, with the name of dunces.—From 
Italy, pafs wc back to France, where the Dofctor feems to allow that 
very confidcrablc improvements in learning and Jcicncc have taken 
place. And here the Doctor ’thinks “ he might grant, that tha 
“ balance of converfions in this country, if an accurate account 
“ could be taken, would be againft the reformed religion, without 
“giving up any thing he maintained in his note." That is to fay, 
without giving up his theory, viz. that, “ the pngrefs of fcience 
41 and learning ntufl confirm the reformed in the principles that 
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posed observation as exhibited by Dr* Mad-* 

“ caiioned their reparation from the church of Rome and the corl- 
fequence thereupon depending, namely,—that “ the reformed 
“ churches were never at inch a di/lance from the fpirit and doftrine 
“ of the church'of Rome, as at this day.” I (hould however think 
it pretty difficult to maintain an hypnthefts, after allowing matters of 
fait which are juft contrary to it. However, the,Doftor wilt not 
thus give up his theory j and where do we find him in .the end of the 
coined ? Even in the quarters of his antagonift, brought thither in¬ 
deed by a round about way, and a little parade of ficirmifhing for hia 
caufe, but cfTcfclually deferting it, by allowing all that bis adverfary 
contends for, viz. “ That political confideration* and fecular views 
“ are too hard for the influence of fcience, and the convifiion of 
“ principle, and that the heroifm required to coumeraft them, evert 
“ in this enlightened country of France, is a thing too rare in 
“ modern times.” The point of honour I willingly reftgn to the 
worthy Dofclor; that is to fay, the honour of exprefling my fen- 
timentt in belter language titan I have done myfelf. In the fecond 
place, the Doflotadmits, that men eminent for learning and genius 
nave adhered ferioufly to the profefliun of popery. “ But what,” 
he afks, “ does it prove ?” and then anfwcrs, “ It only proves that 
“ in fucli perfons, there are circumflances that countcrad the natural 
11 influence of learning and fcience,” which is all I defirc it to prove ; 
for, this being granted, I will take the liberty to add, that fuch cir- 
cumflanccs are not peculiar to fuch men of genius and learning as 
, adhere ferioufly to the profeflion of popery. Does not Dr. Maclaine 
mean to account for the feeptirilinof Mcffrs. Hume and D’Alembert 
itt the very fame way? And what advantage will Dr, Madame gain 
in favour of his theory, till he has proved that fuchcircumftanccs arc 
not common ta*» majority of men eminent tor genius and leaning 
of all religious denominations? If this faf) is really again!) him, 
how will his barely attempting to account for it ferve his hypothefis ? 
—.At length the Doctor appeals to particular fads, the principal 
of which arc, the oppofulpn the Pope’s authority hath met with in 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and the cxpullion of the Jefuits from 
thofe three kingdoms. The Dotlor feems to fpeak of the firft of 
tliele articles as a new phenomenon. As if this oppdfuion had not 
happened in all thejp countries before the dawn of learning and 
fcience as well as iince! As if it bad not happened over and over, 
that white one of thele powers was oppofing the Pope’s authority, 
atuuhei of them was vigoroufly fupporting it l As if France itfelf 
had not rejefled and fuhmittcd to the Pope’s authority by turns, 
almoll ever fmee there, was a Pope and a king of France 1 As if 
this [ate, or if he pleafes this prefent uppofltion to the Pope's au- 
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lame, and is the more interesting to us, as it 

tho;hy, were ow'ng to the influence of learning and fcienee, and 
not merely to the politics of the day ! Archbdhop Wake, I dare 
fay, will find more credit with Dr. Maclaine than I can pretend to. 

« We,” Cays ihe Aichbifliop, “honcftly deny the Pope all authority 
“ over us. They pretend in words, to allow him Co much as is 
“ confident with what they cali tbeir Gallican privi'eges, But let 
“ him ufc it never fo little contrary to their good-liking, they pro- 
“ left againB it, appeal to a general council, and then mind him 
“ as little as we can do [See Dr. Maclaine's third Appendix 
410, p, 49.] which his grace might have confirmed bv examples from 
hi (lory tor feveral hundred years backwards. The fame might be 
(hewn of Spain and Portugal, if the enmpafs of a note (already 
perhaps too long) would admit of it. 1 humbly hope Dr. Maclaine 
would not put upon 11s the espuifton of the Jcluits (who, by the 
way, were not a little inftrumemal in depriving the faintly legend of 
of its faireft honours) as the effcfct of learning and Icicncc in pro- 
grelfion. Befides there being a very learned and fcientific body of 
men, Mr. D’Alembert as gtiod as owns, that, wicked as ihey were, 
reaton and juftice would not have compared their expulfion, with¬ 
out their handmaids, human pallion and perional haired. [Deft, dci 
Jcjniter, P. i. p. 13.] The Venc.iati edit! concerning the imjuifi- 
tion, is not more than (if fo much as) the revival of certain laws of . 
their flate, enabled before the limeot Father Paul. In one word, I 
would not have Dr. Maclaine be too fure that the blow given to 
the Pope's abfolute power, in France, will be mortal. The rcllora- 
tipn of the Jefuits, even in that kingdom, may, for aught he or I 
know, happen in no long time, and wuh it is much deference for 
his Hoiiriefe as ever he had among them. Who knows what the 
religious or political fentiments of their next monarch, upon thefe 
heads, may be ? I am much miilaken if Mr. D’Alembert bimfelf 
is void of fufpicion, that the refloration of the Jcluits may one 
day take place [u. f. p. 200, eo»J. If our news from Italy may bo 
depended upon, his Uolinefs bath already told the king ul France, 
that not only a numb :r of Roman catholic princes, but even one 
proteilant monarch is againfl the abolition of the Jefuits, and hath 
dexteroufly enough turned upon the French their own dotlrine, that 
a council is above the Pope, wljpnce it may come to pafs, that the 
French, in order to induce the Pope to decree the abolition, may 
be forced to acknowledge that his Holigefs is at lead above the 
conncil of Trent, which, his Holinefs lays, authorifed the Jefuits. 
[Vid. St. James’r chronicle, November 21,1769.3 The truth of 
the matter ieems to be this ; Popifh princes, thougif ever fo liberally 
minded, and free from vulgar prejudices, while they are fuitoundud 
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inimeri'ately relates to our own established 
fchurch. 

With a bigoted and avaricious clergy, can make no way for tbofe 
improvements in fciencc, from which the correflion of popular 
fuperllition might mod hopefully be expefled. The maxims alio of 
their own flatefmen and political phtlofophers will obftruft their 
endeavours on another hand. We have feen what the feientinc 
Barctti hath faid on the fubjefl. I will now give an anecdote to 
tlluflrate the influence of the clergy, when oppofed to the fentiments 
Of the prince in a late infiance ; for the authenticity of which I do 
not preterit to atilwcr; but fuch as it is, together with my authority 
for it, it is at the reader’s fervice. “ Dr. Turbcrville Needham 
lately received an invitation from the king of Portugal, to read 
“ leflutcs of philolophy at Lilbon, which the doflor very gladjy 
“ accepted. In one of his difeourfes, as he was endeavouring to 
,l explain the Newtonian fyflem to his auditors, he was interrupted 
“ by an officer of the holy inquifuion, whoafked him, whether what 
“ he advanced was per thejin, or hypothefin ? The doflor, luckily 
“ for himfelf, anfwered the lattcf. Had he faid the former, he 
“ would, in ail probability, have been clapt up in the inquifition. 
“ However, the doflor imilt the firft opportunity of getting on board 
“ an Engliflt fliip, and bade farcwel to Lifbon.” Public Ledger, 
Saturday November ii, 1769. The Philofopher was fenlible 
how little he could avail himlelf, in fuch a cafe, even of the king’s 
proteflion.—It might have been expefled that Dr. Maclaine would 
have faid Ibmething in fupport of his affertion, that, “ the reformed 
(l churches were never at fuch a didance from the fpirit and doc» 
“ trines of the church of Rome, as they are at this day.” It had 
been a comfortable bearing, that the reformed churches of Saxony 
and HcfTc, and fotne others, have found no impreffions made upon 
them by the convcrfioti of their refpeflive fovereigns. It hath been 
known in fomc cafes, that political confidcrations have had as much 
Wright with the fuhjefls of fitch fovereigns, as learning and fcience. 
The di flor calls the negative of his propofuion a paradox ; but 
feetns to decline entering into a clofc examination of it, in the hope 
that the faf I may not be true; giving broad hints however, that 
the moment the proof appears, he is prepared to account for 
it ; and 1 will not deny that I have half a mind to fet him _to 
wotk. In the firfl place with rcfpefl to dottriner, I mean iuch as 
arc merely theological. Inis well known that concerning fome of 
tliele, there are divifions otnong the papills, as well as among the 
pfqggilanw, The jefuits, the chief fitpportof the papacy, think and 
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<£ As to the spirit of the established church 

teach upon the points of predeftination and grace as the Arminians 
do among the reformed. The Janfeiiills hold the doctrine of St. 
Auflin, which is underftood to be the doflrine of the Calvinifts; 
accordingly the Janfenifts are conflantly reproached by their 
fellow-catholics, as heretics, of the fame kidney with Luther, Cal¬ 
vin, Zanchius, &c. and indeed, purfue the dofirine of the Jan¬ 
fenifts to its obvious confequences, and there is an utter end of all 
the immenfe treafttres of the church, a riling from the dofirine of 
merit, fupererogation, &c. Dr. Maclaine will hardly deny, that 
Arminianifm hath gained, and is flill gaining, ground in the re¬ 
formed churches. I leave him to draw the conclufton. Again, 
the reformed who call themfclves orthodox hold, as the church of 
Rome does, the doctrine of the fepaiate exiftcnce of the foul ; and 
thofe among them who make the revivifcence of the foul, as well 
as of the body, to depend upon the redemption purchafed by Cbrift, 
are ftigmatized as Sadducces, Souljlecpcn, Materialijts , and what 
not that is odious. Yet nothing more certain than that popilh pur¬ 
gatory, faint-worlhip, and other idolatrous practices, have their whole 
authority from the doftrine of the feparate exiflence ol the foul, 
which has been acknowledged, by feme of the moft inlightencd 
among the reformed, to be a doftrine rather of the light of nature, or 
the light of piiilofophy, than of the word of God. Among the 
papifts indeed it Hands upon another bottom, viz. the canon of a 
venerable council, with a pope at its head. And fo much for 
doctrines.—The fpirit of popery (the impoftng, intolerant fpirit) has 
indeed been difavowed in words, by moft of the reformed churches, 
but loo much adopted in praflice in all of them.lt is true, they have 
been at different periods, and according to the different difpofitions 
of their civil rulers, at a greater or a lefs dillance frost it: and per¬ 
haps not at the greateft at this prefent time. I am heartily Carry 
there (hould be fo a Hefting an inftance of this, as is exhibited in the 
cafe of Mr. Herport of Berne, a worthy fellow-labourer in the caufe 
of religious liberty. Poffibly Dr. Maclaine may treat this inftance 
in bagatelie ; for I oblerve he fays, “ It is {training matters too far 
“ to alledge the demand of fubfeription, as a proof that the eftablifh- 
44 ed church is verging towards popery,” p. 17. This, and what 
goes juft befote, is Hating the matter very favourably for the 
cftabliftied church. But they who confider with what circumftances 
that demand is accompanied, and in what a refufal to comply with 
it always ends, will find it very difficult ^overlook fomething in the 
piocefs verging towards the fpirit of popery. And when it is fur¬ 
ther examined, what has been lately advanced, ip fupport of the 
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ft of England, says Dr, Mosheitn, in relation 


demand, by certain writers, who would gladly pais in the world for 
.pillars of (he cflablifiled church, one might proceed a good deal 
(further, and fay very juflly of thefe particular writers, that it will 
require very little modification of their principles, fiioutd they, in 
Other refpefts, find their account in pafling over to the very tents of 

K cry. They would have lefs to do than thofe,"who in Dr. Mac¬ 
e’s opinion, are verging towards the reformation.—'The doftor in¬ 
timates (with fome caution and obfeurity indeed) that the Methodifls 
are the moft likely to make way for popery, of any other feft within 
the pale of the reformation, “ on account of their fanaticiim, dif- 
“ crediting free inquiry, crying down human learning, pretending to 
illuminations ana impulses, and the like,” p. 17. On thefe 
heads, let the methodifls anfwerfor themfelves. T will only obferve, 
that one of thefe accufations comes a little out of due time, and with 
Ho very good grace, after the expulfton of fix fiudents from a 
■famons univerfity, whither they came for the purpofe of acquiring 
human learning; and whofe only crime was their profefling the 
tenets, and following the devotional praftice, of the methodifls lb 
called, wherein there was nothing difcernible either of the doftrines 
or the fpirit of popery. But the methodifls fay, there was a fpice 
of both in the courl'e of the proceedings againil them, which might 
perhaps have admitted of fome little difpute, if fomebody had not 
put it into Dr. Nowell’s head to apologize for the expellers. After 
which, indeed, more of the proteflant profeflion than the methodifls, 
were furprifed to find how far and how fuddenly our impovements 
in learning and fcience had canied us back towards the pious and 
catholic quarters of mother church.—I will not pretend to guefs for 
what rcaion Dr. Maclaine, on this occafton, takes the church of 
England mor# efpecially into his patronage, rather than other re¬ 
formed churches. Polhbly lie might be invited to this labour of love 
bv thofe who furnifhed him with materials for the defence of arch- 


bifiiop Wake. If that was the calc, it is reafonable enough to 
fuppofe he mull have been favoured by the fame hands with his in¬ 
formation, at what diflance we are at this day from the church of 
Borne. But were they who are not offended, that Popijh Bijhops 
go about, and 'txerafe entry part of their fun&ion among us, 
likely to give him an impartial ftate onfalls of tbe fame tendency ? 
Would they be forward to tranfinif to him the accounts publilhed 
by our modern travellers of the numbers of our proteflant youth 
educated in pnpifh leminiVies abroad, or the intelligence we have, 
from time to time, of Roman catholic feminSries ana their defigna- 
tion in our own country ? la it.likely the doftor fhoukl be informed 
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* £ to those who dissent from its rule of doc- 


by thole gentlemen, of certain decorations in Ibme of our places of 
proieflant worfhip, copied from the leading objefts of popilh fupcr- 
liition ? The toleration of a popifh biftrop and popifl) leminary at 
Quebec (from’which, if 1 am rightly imformed, very difagreeablc 
confequences are likely to entue) is a matter of more general noto¬ 
riety.—in a printed {beet now before me, intituled, “ The cale of 
11 the pro: ed ant difienters of Nova Scotia impartially Hated, and 
“ and humbly recommended*” it is fet forth, that the Roman catholic 
inhabitants of this colony “ are allowed, for reafons of Hate, to have 
“ a pried among them, with a maintenance provided for him,” while 
many of the protellant di (Tenting miniders there, men, of charafler, 
“ and regularly educated for the minidry,—are in the mod dif- 
trefled condition, and mud be obliged either to leave the province 
“ ortodaive there, unlels fonre relief and aOidance can be procured 
“ for them.” Now, driking as this reprefentation is, I am apt to be¬ 
lieve, from certain tokens in the body of The Cafe, as well as from 
forne other conlkkrations, that it mud have undergone fome modifi¬ 
cation fince it croired the ocean. Suppofmg the law to be open in 
that province for didenters of all denominations, popilh as well as 
protellant, a maintenance provided (without faying by whom) for a 
popilh pried, while the miniders officiating among the proredant dif- 
lenters are differed to darve, would be an indance of partiality 
fomewhere, not very favourable to Dr. Maclaine’s hypothefis. But 
when it is undCrftood, that there is a law in this province, enaOing, 
that every popijh priejl, or per/on exerciftng the Junttion of et 
popijh priejl, jhall dipart out oj this province on or before the 2 tjth 
day of March 1759 ; and if any fuch perfon or perfons JhaU.bc 
found in the province after the faid day , he or they Jhall uporp (on* 
viction be adjudged to fuffet perpetual imprifonment ; and if any 
perfon or perfons, fo impnfoned, Jhall efcape out of prifun, he or 
they Jhall be adjudged guilty of felony without benefit of clergy t 
and enabling farther, that any perfon or perfons who Jhall knowingly 
HARBOUR, SCUEVI, CONCEAL, or JE KTE RTA l it any fuck 

clergyman of the church .of Rome, or popijh priefi, or perfon 
exereijing the Junction ofa popijh priefi,jhall forfeit fifty pounds, 
or.e moiety to his MajeJly, for the fupport of his government in 
this produce, the other to the informer, and jhall alfo be adjudged 
to befitt in thepillory, and to findfuretiesfor his good behaviour at 
the difireiion of the court y-—when, J fay, it it underdood, 
that this is a,pofitive law in the province where a popilh priefi 
bath, for reafons of,date, .a maintenance provided for him, is it 
credible that the proudant tfolicitors of Nova Sarnia fliould cot 

la 
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“ trine and government, we see it no where 


flrcngthen their cafe with a circtimflance of fo high importance to 
all his Majcdy’s protcflant fubjcfls as well as themlelvcs? Are they 
who defv the law of the province in this open manner, in favour of 
popery, likeiy to have dealt either legally or equitably with the pro- 
tcfiaiu ibll'ctners there; andean it be fuppofed, that the fufferers 
would litpprefs an account of their hardfliips of that kind, in recom¬ 
mending titeir cafe, and requeiling relief from the protellanl mother- 
country ? This fpirit of timidity and accommodation is not methinks 
natural to the colonills of the prefem period. But this muft be left 
to the determination of thofe through wbofe hands this cafe (moll 
remarkable, e^en in its prefent condition) hath palfed to the prefs. 
It is only a conjecture, which may or may ffot be well grounded, 
and for which 1 have no great occafton in Bating a fad fo glaringly 
inconhflem with Dr. Maclaine’s prefumptions.—What has palfetl 
in Grenada is of a more ferious nature Hiil; but as that matter ts now 
in agitation, and may become the objeti of public inquiry, I {halt 
only give the repiclentation of it from a feafonable and falutary cau¬ 
tion which has appeared in four or live at leall of our public news¬ 
papers iince the commencement of this prefent year 1770: the pro* 
tejlants of the three kingdoms and colonies are requcjled fcrioujly 
to con).itcr zohat is now tranfaBing in the ijland of Grenada, and 
how jar the granting legiflation and magijlrature to papifls may 
af/Ul the principles of the reformation and revolution. See the 
hi. James’s Chronicle, Thurlday January 18, 1770.—Dr. Mac¬ 
laine may very fafely exercife his pen in accounting for thefe fads, 
without coining within the cafe of a commentator on the Golden - 
Tonlh ; ami it is devoutly to be wiflied, he may be able to do it 
without aferibing tliel'e appearances to an indiflercnce fomewhere, 
and an indolence fomewhere elle, with refped to the reformed re- 
Jigion, which, if they do not denote a fpirit of approximation to Rome, 
denote at lead a deplorable decay of that fpirit, to whofe operations 
in our magnanimous proteflattt anccflors we are indebted for the por¬ 
tions of civil and religious liberty we now enjoy.—“ Wcdo not live," 
Jays Dr. Maclaine, “ in the days of a Laud.” True, not in the 
day s of a church governor of that name. But be it knwn to the doc¬ 
tor, that Laud left iiis mantle behind him, which is preferved to (his 
day as a precious rjlic, not without the virtue of conferring a double 
portion of his fpirit upon the venerators of it. And let any one ho¬ 
ned ly xharatierife the man, who wasafcandalto thofe days, or others, 
who, after his example, have fcandaliled other days, and he may be 
jure to hear from the keepers of the archives where the mantle is 
jkpoiued, of bh bajely trampling on tht ajhes op the venerable 
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better than in the condudt of Dr. Wake, 
“ archbishop of Canterbury, who formed a 
“ project of peace and union between the Eu- 
glisli and Gallican churches, founded upon 
“ this condition, that each of the two com- 
“ munities should retain the greatest part of 
“ their respective and peculiar doctrines.”* 

dead. [See an Aft-Sermon preached at Oxford, by one Dr. 
frampton, July g, l 769.J '• Nor,” continues the Doftor, “ do 

“ his luccelfors feem to have imbibed his fpirit. I don’t hear that 
“ the claims of church power are carried high in the prefent times, or 
“ that a fpirit of intolerance charaftetifes the epifcopal hierarchy.” 
I here is no depending, as we have juft now l’een, upon what Dr, 
Maclaine does vot hear. What does he think of depriving and ex¬ 
communicating all thofc who in any respect depart from the 
public injlitution f This is indeed the fentence of a fubordi'iate 
clerk, a would-be fucceflor to Laud, no doubt; for whole fpirit, I 
would hope, if I durft, his fuperiors will not think themlelves an- 
fwerable, as they mull know, that, take our public inflitutinn jail to¬ 
gether, it is not poflible, even for thole who dcfirc to adhere to it 
with the utmoft precilion, not to depart from it in many refpech. 
And though it may be true that our epilcopal hierarchy, as it is fup- 
plicd at prefent, is not, in general, charafterifed by a Ipirit of into¬ 
lerance, yet finely we have fomething bad enough to apprehend 
from the fuccellion, if tlicfe approximating gentry (who, by the bvc, 
have no realon to complain of the difeouragement from the epiftopal 
quarter) think of making their way to the bench, by retailing Inch 
maxims as that above-mentioned. Undoubtedly improvements in 
fcience and phtlolophy operate upon thefc geniufes with conftdcrablc 
effeft! 

* Gompend. View, vol. ii. p. 576. Dr. Maclaine’s Tranflation, 

4to. Mollieim’s words arc ihele _Guil. Wae.ius, antiflcs non 

itaprulcm Cantnarientis.^narof ante annos, pacart cum ecclejia Gal- 
licana, falvis utriufque partij fententiis plerifque, facere voluit. 
The long ngte in the Second edition of ibis preface is now rendered 
ufelels by the publication of Dr. Maclaine’s third Appendix to hi* 
Supplement to the quarto cdii% of Dr. Mofheim’s Ecclefiaftical 
Hiilory ; and of the examination of that Appendix, in the latter part 
of Occaftonalftcmaiks upon i'ome late ftrittures on the Confeffional, 
Part 11 . to which they who defire to know the true ftate of the con- 
troverfy are referred. It is indeed a controverfy which, as it ha* 
been managed by the advocates for archbifliop Wake, abound* 
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What a door is here opened for reflexion! 4 
protestant archbishop of Canterbury, a preten¬ 
ded champion too of the protestant religion, 
sets on foot a proje6t for union with a popish 
church, and that with concessions in favour 
of the grossest superstition and idolatry; and 
this represented as the spirit of the established 
church of England, in relation to those wh<t 
dissent from its rule of doctrine and govern¬ 
ment! 

’Tis true, there are protestaut dissenters from 
the rule of government of the established 
church of England, who agree with her in her 
rule of dodtrine; and Dr. Mosheim’s instance 
being brought as an indication of the spirit of 
the church of England in general, it might be 
supposed this established church would go as 
far to meet these dissenters, as to mee^ the P^- 
pists,—I wish this could be said. But our his-; 
tory affords no instance of an archbishop of 
Canterbury negotiating with protestant dis¬ 
senters Upon any such condition as that men¬ 
tioned by Mosheim: and such of them as, since 

wiih curiofiiies. For example; Du Pin was freely cenfured by the 
orthodox in France, for correfponding with a protcftatu prelate on fo 
delicate a fubjefl. Whereupon one of his elogifts makes the fol¬ 
lowing apology For him: “ Ceux qui lui ont rcproche fes liaifons et 
“ fon commerce de lettres avec Guillaume Wake, Archeveque de 
Cantorberie, paroiffent n’avoir pas ere au fait de cette affaire. 

“ Ces liaifons etoient innocentes, et Mr. Du Pin re les entreteroit 
“ que pour I’honntur et I'avantage de i’iglife.” DjQ. Hid. de. 
Mr. L'Avocat, tom. ii. Art. Pi k.— It fltould not feem to be 
the honour and advantage of ihcaAurch of England, that are here 
meant; or that Mr. L’Avocat (liquid think himfclf concerned to 
vindicate Du Pin’s innocence with refpeft to any reproachers but 
the good catholics of France. And yet (who would think it?) this 
paffage has been,pointed out as fome fort of apology, not to Romaq 
Catholics for Du Pin, but to ptoudants for arcbbtihnp Wax*. 
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<he reformation, might have had an inclina¬ 
tion that way, have been too wary to go so far 
as Dr. Wake is said to have done with Do Pin. 
And if the conduct of the church of England 
is to be judged of by that of archbishop Wake, 
the opposition of that prelate to the repeal of 
the Schismrbili shews, that an union with pro- 
testant dissenters, upon the condition offered 
to the papists, is the last thing the established 
church of England would think of. 

But, happily for us, Dr. Mosbeim was mis¬ 
taken in taking his measure of the spirit offthe 
established church of England, from the spirit 
of this archbishop of Canterbury. 3ome bi¬ 
shops may be as apt to be intoxicated with 
power and pre-eminence as other mortals, and 
have too often been tempted to extend their 
domination beyond its established bounds, 
when, if they had been called to account, the 
church established (even upon principles of 
the alliance) must have disowned their autho¬ 
rity, because the law and the magistrate would. 
The circumstances of archbishop Wake’s trans* 
a&ion with Du Pin and others, concerning art 
union with the Gallican church, are now, in a 
good measure, before the public; from which 
we perceive, that the project could not have 
been brought to bear without passing through 
other hands. And I remember enough of the 
times when Dr. Wake figured at the head of 
the church, to be very certain that it would 
then have been lost <iabour to solicit the con¬ 
sent of a majority even of the members of the 
church of England to an union with the Gal* 
lican (that is,-»the French popish) church, 
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even though all the bishops upon the bench 
had recommended it. 

Is our historian then to be condemned, for 
his temerity jn making such a judgement of 
the church of England? By no means. A 
treaty of this kind, openly avowed, espoused, 
and promoted by an archbishop of Canterbury, 
and with respc6t to which there was no appar¬ 
ent opposition, might appear to a foreigner a 
sutficient indication of the spirit of the whole 
community, and no improper instance of one 
refonned church, at least, “ using-her efforts, 
“ in these latter days, to diminish the weight 
“ and importance of those controversies that 
“ separate her from the communion of the 
“ church of Home.” 

And here I cannot help remarking that Dr. 
Maclaine, who has censurcd*Mosheim for his 
supposed reflection on the protestants in gene¬ 
ral, seems not only to acknowledge the truth 
of this particular fa61, but likewise, in some 
measure, to approve of it. 

“ The interests of the protestaut religion, 
“ says be, could not be in safer hands than 
“archbishop Wake’s. lie, who so ably and 
“ successfully defended protestantism as a 
“ controversial writer, could not surely form 
“ any projedt of peace and union with a Ro- 
“ man-catholic church, the terms of which 
“ would have reflected on his charafter as a 
“ negotiator.”* 

. i. ’ 

* What charafler Arehbifiiop Wake deferved as a negotiator,: 
the public may now judge, from liis article in the iall volume, 
of the Biagraphia Britanniia. Suffice it for the prefent to fay, 
that the proteflant religion never did, nor eve* will, want a- negotia¬ 
tor with a Roman Uaiholic church. If the propoling an union will* 
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Surely Dr. Maclaine, when he expressed 
himself thus, did not refle&upon the condition, 
mentioned by Dr. Mosheim as the basis of the 
treaty between the two churches, namely, that 

a popifli church was impudent in Leflie, it was at the bed officious 
and prefiimptuous in Dr. Wake, who fhould have better known his 
duty to the church over which he prefided, as well as the deference 
due to the laws of his country, than to have entered i/ito a negotiation 
of that nature without any authority from either. As for his ta- 
lents for this kind of negotiation, they are pretty well laid open by 
his biographer. It appears by his account, that Dr. Wake was 
fairly duped by the French politicians giving the line, and letting 
things go on to a certain length , till the negotiator was fallen irre¬ 
coverably into the ambufeade. The event of which was, that, as 
the archbifhop was underflood to negotiate for and on the behalf of 
the church of England, the church of England, by his management, 
became expofed to the triumphs of her enemies, for which the arch¬ 
bifhop ought to have been feverdy cenfured. By the way, it fhould 
feem as if this negotiating fpirit was not yet totally extinguiihed 
among us, and as if fom|plf us wanted flill to be doing in that way. 
In the end of a dedication prefixed to a pretty bulky compilation of 
Ecclcfiafllcal law, publiflied no longer fince than 1763, 1 find it 
thus written: “ Perhaps a middle /tale between what the church 
“ once was, and what it now is, may be the condition rood defir- 
“ able.” What the church of England once was, the church of 
Rome,I apprehend, now is; and how we fhall comeat this defirable 
condition without fonie fort of negotiation with her, and taking in his 
holinefs as a party to the compromife, I am not canonid enough to 
determine. Leflie indeed was abliird enough to defire that the 
Gallican church might be more popifit than (lie really was; Arch, 
hi (hop Wake flew not quite foliigh: and, as I take it, this middle 
jlate was precifely the mofl deferable condition he wanted to bring 
us to. But the bafe luck he had in the attempt, one would have 
thought, had given us enough of it, for one century at lead. To 
be ferious: I have read in the writings of fome men of no liule emi¬ 
nence, jn the church of England, that, in order to perfefl her refor¬ 
mation,- die fhould go a good way farther from what (he once was , 
than lhe now is. But as to this middle way of reforming backwards f 
J have no great.opinion of it; and was, not many years ago, much 
inclined to hope, that every propofal and every wifh of that tendency- 
had been buried in the graves of the Lauds, the Leslies, and 
the Wakes, never more to rife again in a land # of religious and 
civil liberty. 
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each of the two communities should retain the 
greatest part of their respective and peculiar 
doctrines. When we consider to what these 
peculiar do&rines amqunt,. even' in the modi*? 
tied popery of the Gullican church, what are 
we to think of that man’s protestantism who 
should be ready to unite with her upon the 
terms above-mentioned? 

Dr. Wake’s merit, as a controversial,,writer 
for the protcstant religion, will be readily acr 
knowledged ; nor is his conduct (friendly to 
reformation) at the trial of Saclieverell forgot¬ 
ten. But he was not thek archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is well known what alteration 
an elevated-situation makes in the magnitude, 
arrangement, and effect of objects, in. ihe same 
>rospe£t taken from an inferior position. This 
rad its influence upon I)r. jfl^ake, and it has 
rad the same upon others. And, after all, this 
instance of a reformed church growing more 
placable towards the church of Rome, might 
have been brought home to Dr. Maclaine, as 
an instance ad homincm, even though the doc¬ 
tor had not mistaken Mosheim’s sense; which, 
all things considered, might possibly have ap¬ 
peared to some people in a less invidious light 
than that of an aspersion. 

Dr. Maclaine, indeed, must be much better 
informed • concerning the state of religion 
abroad than’we in this island ; and he assures 
us, in this present year, l?f>5, that “the re- 
“ formed churches were, never at such a dis- 
“ tance from the spirit and do&rine of the 
“ church of Rome as at this day;” and if this 
is said upon good grounds, we cannot but re¬ 
joice that our foreign protestant brethren ar$ 
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go stedfast and immoveable, and have less re<^ 
gon to be alarmed at tbe contrary appearauces 
at home, where Dr. Maclaine will allow us to 
be competent judges in our turn. 

It hath been lamented of late, that the zeal 
and vigilance both of pastors and people in 
the church of England, against popgry'and po¬ 
pish emissaries, is visibly declined. The pa¬ 
pists, strengthened and animated by an infiqx 
of Jesuits, expelled even from popish countries 
for crimes and practices of the worst complex¬ 
ion, ppen public mass-houses, and affront the 
laws of this protestant kingdom in other re- 
spe&s, not; without insulting some of those who 
endeavour to check their insolence. It is not 
long ago that we were told, with the utmost 
coolness and composure, in a pamphlet written 
expressly in defence of some proceedings in a 
certain episcopal society, and, as is conjectur¬ 
ed, by somebody in no ordinary station, that 
“ popish bishops go about here, and exercise 
“ every part of their function without offence t 
“ and without observation A circumstance 
that can no otherwise he accounted for, than 
upon the supposition that the two hierarchies 
are growing daily more and more into a resem¬ 
blance of each other ; which supposition is in¬ 
deed necessary for the support of the point, ii* 
proof of which this notable fad is employed. 
Surely these phenomena were not common,, 
pven in archbishop Wake’s time. 

Our protestant dissenters in general have, I 
hope and believe, very different conceptions 


Anfwer to Dr, Mayhew'a Qbfervations. 
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of the malignity of popish principles, and of 
their fatal aspect upon the civil and religious 
rights of Great Britain. 1 know some of the 
worthiest and most judicious among them, who 
sec with concern and anxiety the little inter¬ 
ruption that is given to the unwearied endea¬ 
vours of treacherous priests to pervert his Ma¬ 
jesty’s protestant subjects to their intolerant 
superstition, and consequently from their alle¬ 
giance.—A late case, however, remarkable 
enough to have taken up no little room in the 
public prints, hath discovered, that all the lea¬ 
ding characters among them are not ot the 
same stamp, and that popery itself may be di¬ 
vested of its terrors in the eyes of a once zea¬ 
lous champion for religious liberty in its fullest 
extent, when taken into the protection of a man, 
who, for the time being, had the distribution 
of the loaves and the fishes. 

But let us now proceed to inquire what po¬ 
pery hath done to intitle herself to this complai¬ 
sance from the reformed churches; what steps 
she hath taken, or what disposition she hath 
shewn, to meet all or any of these churches 
half-way ? 

And here I will not ask whether the papists 
have endeavoured to diminish the weight and 
importance of those controversies they have 
with us, which are merely of the religious kind. 
I will not inquire whether and how far the 
church of Rome hath modified her absurd and 
impossible doClrine of Transubstantiation. 
1 will not examine her on the head of purgatory, 
saint-worship, relics, masses for the dead, 
penances, and other articles, which have no 
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■immediate ill effeCI upon civil society. I will 
only inquire whether popery hath reduced her 
ancient pretensions so far, as to become a 
friendly, benevolent, and charitable neighbour 
to persons of the reformed religion. 

In the first place, hath she acquitted the 
protestants of heresy ? If not, is she convinced 
that heretics ought to be tolerated, and that 
she ought to keep her faith and perform her 
covenants with them, as well as with persons of 
her own communion. Or hath she receded 
from her claim to infallibility, on which these 
other doctrines are built? 

Have the papsits of Great Britain, in parti¬ 
cular, given the King and his Government the 
security of their allegiance, as protestaut sub¬ 
jects do? Do they acknowledge no King of 
Great Britain but his Majesty King George 
HI ! Have not a majority of English papists of 
rank and fortune Jesuits in their houses, as di¬ 
rectors of their consciences? Have not their 
youth been sent to be educated among Jesuits? 
Are not the Roman catholic priests, stationed 
all over England, chiefly of the Jesuitical or¬ 
der? Is it not the dot-trine of the Jesuits, that 
princes may be excommunicated by the Pope, 
and afterwards deposed or murdered? Are not 
all protestant princes, and particularly the 
King of Great Britain, considered by this or¬ 
der of men, as already exconmuicated ? Are 
not all persons whose consciences are directed 
by Jesuits, obliged tp believe as the Jesuits 
themselves believe? And are not they who 
hold these opinions sworn eifemies to the pro 
testaut government of these kingdoms ? 
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If tliese questions cannot Be answered to the! 
satisfa6tiou of a protestant people, it behoveth 
every good subject of our gracious Sovereign, 
And every friend to this country, to keep up a 
spirit of vigilance and attention to every mor 
.tion of these dangerous inmates, whom we 
daily see strengthening their hands with new 
converts, of whom the leaders of this ma¬ 
lignant party will not fail to avail themselves, 
the moment they find their numbers sufficient 
to give them an equal chance in a struggle, to 
wrest out of our hands our inestimable,rights 
and liberties civil and religious. 

But you will ask, “ What has all this to do 
“ with subscription to articles of religion, and 
“ the establishment of confessions of faith and 
“ dodlrine in protestant churches?” 

Not so little as you may imagine'. All re¬ 
ligious impositions in protestant societies, not 
warranted by scripture, and which must be 
submitted to on the pain of wanting bread, 
have a tendency to lessen the apprehensions, 
that they who have so much at stake as British 
subjc&s have, ought to entertain of the en¬ 
croachments of popery. Men of liberal educa¬ 
tion, finding they cannot be compleatiy quali¬ 
fied for certain public stations, without com¬ 
ply ing with terms, of the rectitude of which they 
are not satisfied, ami with which they must 
comply or lose the expert ce as well as the fruits 
of their education, will naturally be loth to 
foregS the means,of thpir subsistence for a 
scruple which is not countenanced by one ex¬ 
ample inathousand, and w ill therefore coihply 
at all events. .They-will be apt to suspect, that 
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ft free examination into the merits of the casd 
might leave impressions, which would either 
disappoint their prospers in life, or, in case of 
compliance, bring upon them anxieties that 
would embitter every emolument arising from 
their profession. What wonder that, in these 
circumstances, they should take up with file 
first flimsy casuistry suggested to them by a 
fellow-feeling brother? or, which is the shorter 
cut, and by far the most current anodyne, 
repose themselves in the authority of the 
church ? 

In either case, they are in a train which 
would lead them with equal security to ac¬ 
quiesce in the genuine impositions of popery^ 
The cases only differ in the degrees of more and 
less: and they of course must be tender in 
asserting the privileges of Christian liberty, on 
the peril of being'mortified with recriminations, 
which the reproof of their own hearts would 
force them to apply, not without painful sen¬ 
sations. Nor is there any alternative, but a 
state of profligate secularly, disposing men to 
seek affluence, power, and dignity at any rate, 
and by any means that will give them the 
speediest possession ; and with such men, po¬ 
pery and protestantism, the evangelists and 
the mass-book, are upon a level. 

This is the way that some people have of ac¬ 
counting for the omission of the muster argu¬ 
ment against popery, in those few and super¬ 
ficial! discourses on thasubjeft, which are now¬ 
adays heard from the pulpit. 

It can never be for the interest of a free state 
to have men under this kind of distress in any 
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puttie office; much less those who are callous, 
and perfectly proof against such feelings. It 
may be for the interest of a church to have a 
hank of this kind upon the clergy ; but it 
must be the interest of a church, with which 
it is not for the interest of a free protestant 
state to cultivate an alliance. 



THE 


CONFESSIONAL. 


C II A 1\ I. 

A summary Vicxc of the Rise, Progress, and 
Success, of established Confessions of Faith 
and Doctrine of Protestant Churches. 

W HEN the protestants first withdrew 
from the communion of the Church of 
Koine, the principles they went upon were 
such as these: 

“ Jksus Cult tst hath, by his gospel, called 
“ all men unto liberty, the glorious liberty of 
“ the sons of God, and restored them to the 
“ privilege of working out their own salvation 
“ by their own understandings and endeavours. 
“ Eor this work of salvation sufficient means 
“ are afforded in the holy scriptures, without 
“ having-recourse to the doctrines and com- 
“ mandments of men* In these, scriptures all 
“ things needful for spiritual living and man’s 
“ soul's health are mentioned and shewed, 
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“ Consequently, faith and conscience, having 
“ no dependence upon man’s laws, are not to 
“ be compelled by man’s authority ; and none 
“ other hath the church of Rome to shew for 
** the spiritual dominion she claimeth. The 
“ church of Christ is congregated by the word 
of God, and npt by man’s law; nor are the 
*' king’s laws any farther to be obeyed, than 
“ they agree with the law of God*.” 

* Thefe principles were advanced by here and there an honed 
man, and a good chriftian, long before Luther, viz. “ Canonem five 
“ rcgnlum fiJei et religionis, unicum efTe verbum Dei feripturis pro- 
“ phcticis et apoftolicis comprehcnftim: non autem traditiones 
“ ecclfict, canon's fynodorum, aut feripta patrum. Authoritatem 
“ vcibi, ex digniiaie evangeiii, five iplius vetbi, non ab authoritate 
41 ccclefia", pemlerr: Licet ilia minillra fit et magillia ad (idem. 
*• Dogmata ecclefisc ea tanttim recipienda, qua; cum verbo hoc con* 
“ femium.” Weffclus apud Dan. Gcrdefium, Hiji. Reform, vol. I. 
p. 45. See his article in Bayle’s Dictionary. After the reforma¬ 
tion got footing, propofitions to the fame etfefl were advanced in 
the fa, for public deputation : “ Ecclefi* Chrifti ex Deo nata eft ; 
“ Dcutn igitur audiat, alium nullum. Ecclefia Chrilli non condit 
“ novas leges fine Deo, fed obfervat leges fponfi Tui Chrifti.” 
Gcidefius, vol. ii. p. 301, who brings a multitude of inftances of 
this principle, aliened by various reformers, in his very valuable 
hiflory. In our own country the principle was avowed in its ulmoll 
extent. “ The gofpel taketh not his authori y of man, but of God 
“ only ; the church mull only teach that which cometh of God, and 
*• not man’s precepts.” Philpot, apud Fox, Marlyrolog. 1656. 
“ For we think it no true obedience unto the Queen’s Highnefs 
* ! [Mary], or to any other magiftrate ordained of Gqd under her, 
“ to obey in things contrary to God’s word, although the fame be 
“ never fo Hraitly charged in her grace’s'name.” Fox, Mart. p. 
.1719. I take the [otherwife fupetfluous] pains of putting down 
thefe authorities, for the fake of a weak brother, who, in a fecond 
letter to the author.of The Confejponal alledges, that “ he no where 
finds, that the firft ptoteftants underftood this glorious liberty to 
“ mean a discharge fiom all human authority in matters of re* 
“ ligion.” And to fliew that they did not {b underftand 19 he 
qi ot.s feme paftages of Luther and Calvin. How he hath 
m: luted Calvin and Luther, on this occafion, huh been 
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Private Christians being thus left at liberty,' 
by the original principles of the reformation, 

ftifficiently (hewn by the hand of I complete mailer of the fob. 
jeti. [(''id. An addreis to the writer of a fecond ictter to the 
Author of the Confetlio'nal. By the learned Dr. B. Dawfon,] But 
let us grant him as much as he can pollibly demand ; namely, that 
Luther and Calvin, and, if he will, he may add tbe church of Eng. 
land, admitted the deciltons of human authority in matters of religion* 
What is the confequcnce P Even what the author of The Can - 
jejfional imputes to them, that they departed from their firjl princi¬ 
ples, and contrasted their original plan. In the mean time, the 
original principle was adhered to by numbers, and was often aiferted 
agaiuil Luther himfelf, in the difputes between him and Carolo - 
Jladius, Zuinglius, and others. Calvin heard ftill more of it, parti¬ 
cularly from CaJlcUio, who fcrupled not to tell him, that too many 
paid greater refpect to his authority, than to the ttutk—that he 
aided the Pope—that he perfxulcd thoft who would not fign his 
tonfejjian of faith—-and that he denied to others the liberty which 
he look himfelf. *• Agedum Hays he, to Calvin and Bcza], pec 
“ Chriili, vilcera, qutefo et oro vos milium me facile, et inietiari 
“ definite j et mihi meant (idem fideitjue profeflionem iiberatn re* 
“ linquitc, qtieinadmodum vos veilram vobis relinqtti vultis, et ego 
“ relittquo. Neve eos qui a vobis dtflentiunt comlmio a veritate 
“ diiTentire judicate, aut pro blafphemis habete ; nam multi pit ia 
“ multas a vobis diiTentiunt.” Seb. Cafl. Defenf. Opufc. p. 382* 
When the old Puritans were harraded by the bidrops in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, titey conilamly had recourfe, to the original pro- 
teilant principle, of being governed by the word of God alone. The 
Whops pleaded againil them the Queen’s authority. The Puritan* 
denied, and in many cafes they truly denied, that the hilltops had 
the Queen's authority. But, even admitting the biiliops had 
(he royal authority for their doings, tbe Puritans Buck to their prin. 

• ciplc. “ Chriil, and not the chrifliari magiIIrate, is the head of the 
‘■church. In the commonwealth the prince maketh and repealed* 
“ laws, as flie (hinkrth the fafety of her eilate, and benefit of her peo* 
“ people, do reqttire. But in the church there is no lawgiver but 

Christ Jesus.” Dering’j Examination, apud Part of a 

Regiiier, &c. p. 79. Is this the principle of all proteilams 
now ? If it is, I am afraid, the inevitable.conclufton muft be, that 
the writers of theie three letters (for they are not ail from the fame 
hand) and their coadjutors in the Anti.confejfional cauie were not 
protcifants. 

K a 
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to search the scriptures for the grounds of their 
religion, and to build their faith on this 
foundation only, a very moderate share of 
sagacity would enable the leading reformers to 
foresee, that diversity of opinions, concerning 
many points of doctrine, would be unavoidable; 
and that from hence frequent occasions of 
offence would arise among themselves, not 
without some advantage to the common ad¬ 
versary. 

Whether they might not, in a good measure, 
havepreven " ” very ill consequences of this 
liberty, with . departing from the simplicity 
of the scripture-plan ; that is to say, whether 
they might not have kept the terms of com¬ 
munion sufficiently open for pious and rea¬ 
sonable Christians of very different opinions to 
have complied with them, without abridging 
their Christian liberty, or doing violence to 
their consciences, cannot now be determined. 
Certain it is, that such an experiment was never 
tried, nor perhaps ever thought of, till the dis¬ 
temper was gone too far to be cured. 

Instead of making this experiment, the re¬ 
formers, having unhappily adopted certain 
maxims as self-evident, nainfdy, that “ there 
“ could be no edification religious society 
“ without uniformity of opinion,”—that “ the 
true sense of scripture could be but one*,” and 
the like, presently fell upon the expedient of 
preventing diversity of opinions, by contract¬ 
ing their original plan in agreeing with these 
maxims. The one sense of scripture was 

• See Mofliim’s Compend. View of Ecclef. Hill, vol. III 
p. 1509 and Maclaine’s note 
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determined to be the sense of the primitive 
church, that is to say, the sense of the orthodox 
fathers for a certain number of centuries. 
From these they took their interpretations of 
scripture, and upon these they formed their 
rule of faith and doctrine, and so reduced their 
respective churches within the bounds of a 
theological system. The consequence of which 
was, that every opinion deviating from this 
system, whatever countenance or support it 
might have from a different sense of scripture, 
became a declared heresy. 

Hence it comes to pass, that many pro- 
testants of very different characters and tem¬ 
pers, finding these encroachments on their 
Christian liberty, and themselves not only 
excluded from communion with their brethren, 
but stigmatized with an invidious name, were 
provoked to separate from their leaders, and set 
up for themselves ; which many of them did 
on grounds sufficiently justifiable; whilst others, 
whose pride, passion, and self-conceit, knew 
no bounds, aud whom probably the most rea¬ 
sonable terms of communion would not have 
restrained, under the pretence of asserting their 
liberty against those dogmatical chiefs, formed 
themselves into seCts, which afterwards made 
the moat infamous use of it. 

That some of these seCts were scandals to all 
religion, and nuisances to all civil society, was 
but too visible. That they were the offspring 
of the reformation, wjis not to be denied. The 
doCtrincs which afterwards distinguished the 
sober and serious protestant churches were not 
yet made public, nor perhaps perfectly settled. 
They were yet only to be found in the writngs 
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of some private dodlor, whom his brethren 
were at liberty to disown, or in catechisms for 
youth, or dire&oriesfbr ministers within their 
several departments: a concurrence of un¬ 
happy circumstances, which afforded the papists 
a most favourable opportunity of calmuniating 
the whole protestant body as the maintained 
of every heresy, and the abettors of every 
sedition, which Europe had heard of or seen 
in that generation. 

It was to no purpose, that these hot-headed 
irregulars were disowned,, and their do&rines 
reprobated, by some of those eminent doctors 
6n whom the credit and success of the refor¬ 
mation seemed chiefly to depend. These 
might speak their own sense ; but it did not 
appear by what authority they undertook to 
answer for the whole body. The nature of 
the ease called for such apologies as these, that 
their defection from Rome might not fall un¬ 
der a general odium; and it might still he true, 
that all protestants thought in their hearts, that 
these indiscreet sectaries spoke out. A suspi¬ 
cion which was not a little confirmed by the' 
leading principle of the most outrageous Ana¬ 
baptists, which was expressed in the very words 
of Luther himself.’* 1 

These circumstances laid the protestjnts un¬ 
der a necessity of publishing to' the # whole 
world explicit confessions of their faith and 
do&rine, authenticated by formal attestations 
of the leading members of their respective 

• * Viz. A Chrijlian m'\n is majler of every thing. Ste Bayk's 
f>itlion(iry } AsABAr-ruTi, tern. fA.J 
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churches. That of the protestant princes of 
Germany led the way; being solemnly ten¬ 
dered to the Emperor Charles V. in the diet 
held at Augsburgh in the year 1530. This 
precedent other protestant states and churches 
thought lit to follow on different occasions; 
and by this means acquitted themselves, at' 
least among all equitable judges, of the scan¬ 
dal of abetting the schismatical and seditious 
enthusiasts, who about that time infested dif¬ 
ferent countries, under the pretence of pro¬ 
moting reformation. 

These confessions, being laid before the 
public with this formality, very soon became 
of more importance than just to serve a pre¬ 
sent turn. They were solemnly subscribed by 
the leading men of the several communions on 
whose behalf they were exhibited, as do&rines 
by which they would live and die; and were 
consequently to be defended at all events. 
And, therefore, to secure the reputation of 
their uniformity to all succeeding times, an 
unfeigned assent to the public confession, con¬ 
firmed either by subscription or a solemn oath, 
became, in most of the protestant churches, 
an indispensable condition of qualifying their 
pastors for the ministry, and in some of ad¬ 
mitting their lay-members to church commu¬ 
nion. 

But this expedient, intended to prevent di¬ 
vision in particular societies, unhappily proved 
the means of embroiling different churches 
one with another, t<3a,very unedifying degree. 
The compilers of some of these confessions, in 
their zeal to stigmatize the heresies of the most 
obnoxious sectaries, had made use of terms 
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which no less reprobated the doctrines of their 
orthodox brethren; the immediate consequence 
of which was, that several controversies which 
had df isen among the respective leaders of the 
reformation at the beginning, and had been 
partly composed, and partly suspended, in re¬ 
gard to their common interest, were now re¬ 
vived, not without much heat and bitterness. 

On this incident, the papists changed their 
method of attack, and readily took this occa¬ 
sion, not only to insult the reformed in their 
want of unity, but to turn many doctrines to 
their own account, which particular men h id 
advanced in conformity to their own confessi¬ 
ons.* 

* “ The Lutherans and Calvinifls,” fays a very competent jurHe, 
tl by chcrifhing fomc errors of iheir rcfpeflive principals, were alto. 
“ g'-liter hindered from lightly anlwering the papills.'' See Phcc- 
nix, vo\. II. p. 315. At length aiofe the immortal Cbiilingworth, 
who difclaimtd the defence of the proteilant religion, as it lay in 
fyflems and confeliions, and appealed to the bible only. By this 
moans many cavils were cut off at once, and many confcffums of 
fyllcmatical doctors rendered of no ule to the papills at all ; who, 
being wcil aware of the advantages the popilh cattle would lofe by 
this expedient, were accordingly extremely provoked at it. They 
rawed it a novelty which the protcflants in general would not ap- 
prove. And it appeared, in the event, that they were not totally 
iniflakeii. For the application of this rule by a libcral-fpiritcd En- 
gliflt prelate on a certain occafiott, put another Englifh prelate [’hi¬ 
lltop Hare] extremely out of humour: a prelate who, when the 
force of cpilcopal prejudice was out of the way, had-ridiculed fyftc- 
malical attachments in a much-admired irony, which however owed 
all its beauty and all iis force to this very principle of Chillingworth. 
Mr. Drjmaizeattx (Chillingworth’s biographer) thought itnecelfary 
to exculpate Chillingworth from this popilh charge of novelty, and, 
as it leans to me, lias litcceeded very ill. He lays, “all proleftants 
“ had declared in their copfefftons, or articles of religion, that the 
“ fcriptures ate the only rule of faith by which thofe confeliions 
“ themfelves are to be tried.” But the ijueition was not, tht all 
prolcliants had declared, but whether any proteflani church had 
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Against these objections the protestants had 
a variety of defences, some of which, it must 
be owned, hud more strength as they were ap¬ 
plied to the papists, than merit in themselves. 
They said, that “a want of unity was no 
“ greater reproach to them from the papists, 
“ than it was to the primitive church from the 
“ Jews and heathens, and that the same apo- 
“ logies would serve in both cases.” They 
might have added, that divisions in the Chris¬ 
tian church had been for the most part occa¬ 
sioned and fomented by the peremptory deci¬ 
sions and intolerant spirit of those particular 
doctors who happened to have the lead for the 
time being, lint this, being too much the case 
of the protestants themselves, was not to he 
insisted on. Some advantage indeed they had 
in the way of recrimination : but here the pa¬ 
pists found the means to parry the blow ; al- 
ledglng (w hat indeed was very true) that the 
most considerable of the points in dispute 
among them had never been decided c cathedra, 
and so were lett open to amicable debate with¬ 
out breach of unity ; whereas the dodtrines con¬ 
troverted among protestants were solemnly 
established in their several confessions, and the 
confessions themselves ratified by oaths, sub¬ 
scriptions, &c. and the belief of them thereby 
made an indispensable condition of comrnu- 


afted conformably to that declaration, and ventured to defend the 
proteftanl religion on fcripture»principles, even at the cxpencc (if 
jo it (hould fall out) of its own eflablu'hed confeffion P His anfwer 
to bifliop Hare’s peeviflwefs is much beyer. Lift of Mr, Chit - 
lingworth , p. 169, and 198. 

* Thus, with refpeft to the famous five points concerning which 
the fynod of Dort was iu untractable, the difputcstn the church of 
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S. .All. the world knew very well, that not 
one of these eleven churches would allow any 
man to minister in it, and hardly perhaps to 
communicate with it, who should refuse to 
subscribe the confession of that church, even 
though be should offer to subscribe or swear to 
every other system in the collection. 

3. The short observations at the end of the 
Harmony, the design of which appears to have 
been to accommodate the awkward expressions 
in some of these confessions to the orthodox 
sense of the Belgie and Gailican churches, (a 
liberty which the harmonizers seem to have 
taken without any sort of commission,) plain¬ 
ly shew, that some of these churches were at 
too great a distance from each other, to be re¬ 
conciled by any such equivocal expedients. 

If i he 'reader would know what was the re¬ 
putation of these public confessions in other 
respeCts, he may be referred to a lamentation 
which appeared about thirty years after the 
publication of this Harmony ; setting forth, 
“ That these confessions were read by few : 
“ that they were hardly to be found in book- 
“ sellers shops ; that men rather chose to pro- 
“ vide themselves with the writings of private 
“ dodors, and to determine religious mattery 
“ by any other testimonies, rather than these 
“ public forms.” 

This*comp!aint is taken from the preface tq 
the Corpus Cvnfessionunt, printed at Geneva, 
J6' 12 ; the design of which work was, to re- 

tkofc divines. Bui to have perfectly atchieved this glory for them, 
he (hon'd have ftipprefletf his account of their perfecting Hubert 
Jiuifhuis , btxauie he ami his party refuted to fubferibe their book 
©t Ci'nuird. Ssc p. 194. 203. 207. 
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vive the credit of these established formalities, 
and to recommend them as “authentic tables 
“ and standards of the old and primitive 
“ faith.” Tor this purpose the confessions of 
sixteen different churches arc here exhibited 
fnot-in detached and selected portions, as in 
th£ Harmony , but) whole and entire, as they 
were published and acknowledged by the 
churches to which they respectively belonged.* 

But, though the professed design of tins bo • 
dy of confessions was to accommodate divines 
and students in theology with a commodious 
and comprehensive view of the whole doCtrine 
of the reformed churches, yet was not the ex¬ 
pedient of harmonizing their several confes¬ 
sions quite overlooked. But finding, it is 
likely, that the method taken in the old Har¬ 
mony was justly exceptionable, these editors 
contented themselves with referring their rea¬ 
ders to a kind of Synopsis, where the agree¬ 
ment or harmony of particular churches oil 
different articles is exhibited, without attempt¬ 
ing to reconcile them on those articles con¬ 
cerning which they did not appear to be una¬ 
nimous. 

In this Synopsis two things are more espe¬ 
cially remarkable: 

* This, however, the famous Peter Ifeylin, difputing for his 
dottor’s degree at Oxford, 1633, denied 10 be true; alledging on 
the part of the church of England, that the firft claufe of her xxth. 
article, concerning church authority, was, in this collc&ion, feloni- 
oufly ferreted ; appealing to another edition of the articles, which 
was on that occafion fetched f?om a neighbouring bookfellcr’s, and in 
which the aforefaid claufe flood fair and legible. Vernon’s Life of 

Beylin, p. 58—61.-See the editors'bf the Corpus Conjejfionum 

well vindicated, in an Hiftorical and Critical Effdy on the thirty- 
nine articles , &c, printed for Franklin, 1734, Igtrodufhon, p, as. 
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1, On the article of justification and faith, 
Which is the 5th in this index, the editors ob¬ 
serve, that “ All the confessions of the [pro- 
“ testant] churches teach this primary article 
“ of the Christian religion with a most holy 
“ consent. !’* Does not this note (with which 
this article alone is honoured) seem to imply a 
consciousness in the editors, that this was the 
single article in which all these confessions did 
agree ? 

2. According to this Synopsis, thefe is a 
dead silence in many (sometimes in the majori¬ 
ty) of these confessions, concerning some of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian reli¬ 
gion. Thus only six of them arc referred to 
as speaking of the providence of God, in which 
number (1 am loth to observe it) the English 
confession is not reckoned for one ; though 
both Jewell's Apology and the thirty-nine Ar¬ 
ticles are inserted in this collection.f 

* This fa(il, however, has been lately denied by a vehement ad¬ 
vocate for coofcflions and fubferiptions. “ The doflrine of jnflifica- 
" lion,’”fays he, “is explained with much greater nicety in the 
* French Confeffion (Article 181I1) than it is in ours (Art. ij.) 
“ and with fueh nicety, as occalioned a long difpute between the 
“ Ficrtch and foinc German divines, of whom Pifcator was one.’* 
Church of England vindicated in requiring fubfeription, &c. 
p. 52. But in truth thele difpntes were of much longer (landing. 
“ Ofiander, in his confutation of the book which Melanflhon wrote 
“ againll him, obferves, that there are twenty feveral opinions con- 
“ cerning Nullification, ail drawn from the feriptures, by the men 
“ only of the Augullan confeflion.” Bp. Taylor, Lib. Proph. 
p. 80. 

+ So that a certain right reverend prelate, when he faid “ that 
“ the political iyflem has nothing hut the providence of government 
“ to fnllain it againll its fiwn madnefs, from falling into anarchy," 
did not comraditi any aiticle or confcllion of the clmrch of England, 
Whether h; conyaditied any thing elfe, is another quettion. See 
the billiop ofGlouceller’s fermoti before the hotife of Lords, Jan. go, 
176®. 
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Again, eleven of these sixteen confessions 
take no notice of the resurrection of the dead. I 
mention these omissions for the sake of those 
gentlemen, who would have it believed, that 
churches cannot be sure of the orthodoxy of 
their ministers in the most important points of 
the Christian religion* without obliging them 
to subscribe to their established confessions.* 
IIow many excellent ministers have there been 
in different protestant churches, who never 
gave those churches any security by way of 
subscription, that they believed either a resur¬ 
rection of the dead, or the providence of God ? 

It is not at all necessary to carry this disqui¬ 
sition any farther. IIow particular churches 
in subsequent times have been embroiled on 
account of their established confessions, is 
well known. ' In some of these churches the 
inconveniences of insisting on these tests of 
orthodoxy have been so great, that they have 
found it the wisest way either intirely to drop 
them, or to content themselves with some ge¬ 
neral declaration, or promise from the minis¬ 
ter, that he will not openly oppose them. In 
some churches a formal subscription is still rer 
quired, even where the inconveniences of it 
have been no less, and where the most serious, 
conscientious, and useful ministers, are still 
groaning under the burden of such subscrip¬ 
tions. It is chiefly for the sake of such as 
these, that this disquisition is undertaken, if 
by any means our present governors (who, if 
they had had the original work of reformation 
in their hands, together with the light and ex- 

* See Dr. Stebbing’s Rational Enquiry into tie proper method* 
of fupporting chriilianity. 
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jterience which the present and past ages have 
afforded, would, it may be presumed, not 
have imposed it) may be prevailed with to re¬ 
move a yoke which neither we nor our fathers 
have been able to bear* 

But to proceed. Upon this short view of the 
tendency and effects of established confessions 
in protestant churches, the following reflec¬ 
tions seem to be very natural. 

1. It was a great misfortune to the protes- 
tants, that their confessions should abound 
with explications of so many minute points of 
scholastic theology, which, without stopping 
one popish mouth, with respefct to the general 
accusation of heresy, tended so manifestly to 
harrow their original foundation, and to give 
their common adversaries so great an advan¬ 
tage, by rendering their breaches among them¬ 
selves, occasioned by these explications, ut¬ 
terly ifrcconeileable. 

2. It was a greater misfortune still, that they 
should think of establishing these explications 
as tests of orthodoxy, by requiring their mi¬ 
nisters to swear to them, or subscribe them, as 
tin indispensable condition of admitting them 
to the pastoral office. Had they been content¬ 
ed with a solemn declaration on the part of tea¬ 
chers and pastors, “ that they received the 
“ scriptures as the word of God, aud would 
“ instruct the people out of those only ,"f lca- 

* This was written in the year 1755. 

+ The learned profelfor RmherfoUh feems to apprehend, that “a 
“ general profellion of believing whatever is contained in the fciip- 
“ lure, or of adhering to file dottl ine of the apollles, svas not likely 
tofatisfy Timothy or Titus, that they who made it, hetd/ajl the 
“jtat/jid word (is they had been taught, the myjlery of faith in a 
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Ving them at liberty to disown whatever, after 
proper examination, they judged inconsistent 

*' pure confidence." Charge, p. •j. 8 ; But this is a caffe of too 
great confequence to be determined by likelihoods, which may be 
juft as well grounded on the one fide as on the other; and the lear¬ 
ned profeflbr dues nothing for his cattfe, unlefs he can prove that 
Timothy and Titus were atlually diSatisfied with fuch general pro- 
felfion. In the mean time, has he confidered, whither, as he dales 
the cafe, this likelihood would lead him ? For what is the point 
concerning which Timothy and Titus would want to be finished ? 
It is, according to the profeffor, that the miniflers they appointed, 
“ held the my fiery of the faith in a pure confcienc But what 
could faiisfy Timothy or Titus of this, lefs than a perfect infight into 
the finccrity of thofe who made the profedion? Now, allowing 
Timothy and Tims to have had the gift of difeerning the hearts and 
confidences of particular perfons for this purpofe, how would the 
learned profedor prove, that church governors of the prefent times 
are endowed with the fame gift ? I do not indeed think it.at all ne- 
ceirary to fuppofe that Timothy and Titus had a pcrfefl difcerninent 
of the hearts and confidences of thofe whom they admitted to the 
miniftry. I do not think it necclfary to fuppofe that St. Paul him- 
felf had this gift in fuch pcrfr&ion, as to be able at all times to know 
what was in the men whom he himfelf ordained. At lead there is 
no appearance in feripture that he had a perfeft afluratice beforehand 
of the finceriiy and good confidence of all whom he.ordained to the 
ininiftry. And hence I conclude, that it is likely the learned pro- 
leffor may be under fome mifapprehenfion, with refpetl to the points 
wherein he ftippoles Timothy and Titus would want faiisfatlion. 
But here 1 (hall expeft to be told, that “ the lefs the apoftles and 
“ their immediate fucceftors are fuppofed to be gifted as above, tile 
“ more octafion they would have to be fatisfied of the fincetity and 
<! pure coufcienceof candidates for ihe miniftry (bine other way, and 
(what is dill more to the profeflbr’s purpofe) ihe more mull the 
“ prefent governors of the church be fuppofed to be upon a level 
“ with Paul and Timothy, and Titus, in this part of their office.’* 
Now fuppofe all this to be grained, it will Hill be incumbent upon 
the learned profeflbr to (hew, that the other Way that Timothy and 
Titus took to latisfy themfelves of the finceriiy and pure confidence 
of the candidates they admitted, was to amplify and iplit the apufin. 
lie confefln n expr fled in general terms, inti) particular propofitions, 
and to require from the faid candidates a fublcription or declaration 

L 
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with them ; in all human probability the inte¬ 
rests of popery would have declined more vi¬ 
sibly, and the true ends of reformation have 
been more speedily, as well as more effectually, 
promoted. 

But, after all, they who are extremely out 
of temper with the first reformers, for their 
mistaken and unseasonable zeal in thus pre- 


ol affent lo this amplification. For this, according to the learned 
Vindicator, is what the prefent governors of the church pretend they 
have a right to require, and that too for the purpofe abovem-ntionea. 
For the learned Vindicator tells us, p. 11, tnat “ihe governors of the 
“ church have a right to examine into, and afeertain the faith and 
“ dotlrines of the candidates for the office of public teaching.” But 
to afeertain the faith and doflrincs of any man is impolfib'e, unlefs 
you can, at the fame time, afeertain his fmcerity in profelfing them. 
Is this then one of the general benefits of eflablifiiing confeffions, to 
give church governors an inftglit into the confciences, and to enable 
them to afeertain the fmccrity, of the fnbfcribcrs ? Is this method 
of lifting the confcience always to be depended upon ? And are 
not another fort of confcfiions, called auricular, much more beneficial 
for this purpofe ? And is it likely the governors of our own church 
will thank the learned proietTor for vindicating to them the exercife 
of fo prefumpi uous, and, at the fame time, fo ufelefs a right? 
Much lefs is it likely that nothing elfe would have fatisfied Timothy 
and Titus; at lead it is not likely they (hould take the profeffor’s 
method of obtaining this l'atislaftion, unlefs it is likely that they had 
»ot the common fenfe to know, that he who was infincere in pro- 
feffing his faith in the general dortrine of the apollles, might be 
equally infincere in profelfing his faith, when amplified in a variety 
of dogmatical proportions. As to the learned profeffor’s inftances 
by which he wouid cftablilh the likelihood of what would or would 
not fatisfy Timothy and Titus, I muft.confefs I cannot find out how 
he would apply them, unlefs he means to build his firft likelihood on 
two more; viz. 1. The likelihood that St. Paul wrote hisepiflle to 
the Romans by way of confclfion, to be fubferibed, or otherwife af- 
femed to, by the candidates brdained by Timothy and Titus. 
And, 2. The likelihood that the epiille to the Romans might be 
wrellcd before it was Written. [ Concerning the refpeBive dates of 
t hc epistle to the Romans, and of the first epistle to Timothy , fee 
t ht learned and accurate Dr, Gardner's Supplement, &c. vol, II.] 
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scribing religious opinions to their feliow-chris* 
tians without sufficient warrant of scripture, 
would do well to consider in what situation 
they were. 

Many abuses in popery laid open to the ob¬ 
servation of men of all sorts. But it could 
hardly be credited of a sudden, by men of any 
sort, that the greatest part of that astonishing 
structure called the church, which pretended 
to have for its foundation the Apostles and 
Prophets, and Christ himself for its corner 
stone, should be a mere heap of antichristian 
rubbish. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
most enlightened of our first protestant fathers 
should be afraid of demolishing too much. It 
was visible, -with what props and supports the 
most eminent saints and doctors of former ages 
had accommodated the edifice. And these, it 
might well be imagined, would hardly have 
been placed there by such venerable hands, 
without some good reason, and apparent ne¬ 
cessity. In those days, nothing was thought 
to lie sufficiently confirmed by scripture-testi¬ 
monies, without additional vouchers from the 
ancient worthies of the church : and accord¬ 
ingly TertuUian , Chrysostom, Austin, and 
Jerome, regularly took their places on the same 
bench of judgment with Paul, Peter, James, 
and John.* 

In process of time some particular persons 
began to see into this mistake. In our own 
country, the learned Cartwright, in his dis¬ 
pute with archbishop Whitgift, .about the year 

* See the Caf/tolicus Veterum ConjjenfUs f at the End of the Ccr* 
pus Conkssimuimt 

LSI 
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1573, took tlie courage to appeal from the au¬ 
thority of the fathers, and to prescribe therti 
narrower limits in the province of determining 
religious controversies. How this would be 
received in those days, might easily be conjec¬ 
tured without particular information. The 
terms in which Cartwright had characterised 
these venerable doctors, were collected toge¬ 
ther in a book of Bancroft’s, and set off with 
tragical exclamations, as if they had been little 
less than so much blasphemy.* 

Some few years after this, Erasmus Johan¬ 
nes, a schoolmaster at Antwerp, took still 
greater liberties with antiquity. “ He affirm- 
“ cd, that all the councils which had met, and 
“ all the books of the fathers which had been 
“ written since the death of the Apostles, were 
“ infcCtcd with anti-ehristian errors, notex- 
“ ccpting the famous council of Nice.” He 
proposed, therefore, that„ in order to a perfect 
reformation, the new phrases, and new ways 
of speaking, invented by the fathers, should 
be wholly suppressed and laid aside, and all 
religious propositions expressed according to 
the simplicity of Christ and his Apostles. “ If 
“ any man,” says he, “finds himself obliged 
“ to use new terms to express the articles of 
“ his faith, so that the words of the Prophets 
“ and Apostles are not sufficient for him, that 
“ man's doCtrines and religion are certainly 
“ new, as well as his terms: for otherwise he 
would easily find, in the scripture, language 
“ proper enovjgh to express his notions.But 

*4- 

* Sirype’t LifeofWhitgift, p. g(, 

. + La Rocbe, Abridgement, vol, I. p, ai8. 
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die times were not yet ripe for the toleration of 
these sentiments ; and the poor man, who was 
hardy enough to venture them with the public, 
was obliged to fly his country. 

From these days, the authority of the fa¬ 
thers hath continued gradually to decline 
among all reasonable and consistent protes- 
tants, and more particularly since, the publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Daille’s famous book, Dc Usu Pa- 
trum, in 1631. But none, that I know of, 
ventured so far as the schoolmaster of Antwerp, 
till, about thirty years ago, an eminent pre¬ 
late of our own church advanced pretty much 
the same doctrine, concerning the explication 
of points of faith, by new and unscriptural 
phrases ; for which his lordship underwent the 
discipline of several orthodox pens ;* ** but 
without any loss of reputation among those 
who considered things with less prejudice. 
For, when it was seen that his lordship had 
reduced his antagonists to the disagreeable ne¬ 
cessity of holding, that “ new and unscriptural 
words would better fix the sense of scripture 
“ dodrine, than the words of Christ and his 
“ Apostles,” the clamour subsided.f Kea? 

* See Dr, Stcbbing’s Rational Enquiry, p, 25. 

+ Do not they [fays Dr. Rutherforth, Charge, p. 10.] who 
objeft this to us, [viz. the pretence that new and unfcriptural 
“ words will better fix the fenfe of feripture doftrine, than the word* 
“ of Chrift and his apoflles]—Do not they hold, that paftors and 
“ teachers, by familiar, clear, and ufual forms of fpeech, can make 
“ the fenfe of feripture more plait), to their hearers, than if they 
“ were to read it fo them in the words which Chrifl and his apoflles 
“ made life of? They mult, if they think othjrwife, maintain, that 
“ all preaching and interpreting of the feriptures is entirely ufelefs, 

** and that the public teachers in proteflant churches have nothing 
*' elfe to do for the inflruGion of their congregations, but'to read the 
" bibie to them.'’ Truly, Mr, ProfeiTor, neither thus nor fo, as any 
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sonable men began to see the inconvenience of 
adopting a principle, which would go near to 

one may be fa l is Tied who will rake the trouble to read the 39th, 401 h* 
and 4 j fl pages of the fitft edition of the ConfefTional, to the tail o‘ 
which only you refer; and even in that you might have feen enough 
to have faved you the trouble of prupofmg your alternative. How. 
®ver, it Ibould feem as if the paiticulafs in that page had not bean 
altogether without their effeft upon the learned profeffor. For “ he 
“ does not mean from the utility of preaching or interpreting the 
“ feriptures in chrifiian aflenblies, to infer the utility of eftabliflied 
confellions.” Why not, if his alternative is rightly flated ? lint 
rightly Dated it cannot be, unlefs the cafes are ex&Elly Jimitar, and 
that probably he might learn, from that part of the Conjefftonal 
he refers to, was by no means the faQ. Well, but what is it he 
docs mean ? Why, “to remind the oppofersdf Inch confeffions, that 
“ what they hold in one cafe is ex atilt) fimilar to what ihfcy imagine 
11 would bring an odium upon us if we were to fay it in the other.’* 
Fra)') Mr. ProfelTor, do you know any oppofers of eflabliflted con- 
feffions who hold that “new and unfcriptural words tiled by preacher* 
“ in their popular dilcourles, will better fix the fenfe of fciipture 
“ doflrine, than the words of Cltrifl and his apoflles ?” Do you 
know pny fuch oppofers who hold, that “ new and unfcriptural 
“ words ufed in fuch popular difeourfes” will fix the fenfe of fcrip- 
ture doflrine at all ? or its either of thefc propofuions in the 
hrft member of your alternative? If not, what they hold 
is not exaSty Jimilar id whar, they fay, you hold. And if 
you really do hold it, the odium Hill remains with you. For it is to 
little purpote to fay, “ If the fenfe of fciipture may be exprefled 
“ more plainly, why not more prcctfely, than in the wards oi Chrift 
** and his aphides.** The contrail is hot between the words plainly 
and prccilely, but between the words exprefled and fixed. Their 
difierence with you is occafioncd by your pretending to fix the fenfe 
of feripture by new and unfcriptural words > n an eflabliflied con- 
feflion, to the exclufion of the right of private judgment, and not 
by yout endeavouring to make the fenfe of feripture either more 
plain or more precife in a popular difeourfe, which precludes no man 
from rcjeflmg the prtachei’s fenfe, if his own judgment leads him 
to another. And indeed after all this twilling thele poor oppofers io 
a dilemma, thus the learned protelfor appears to underftand them ; 
for towards the end of the paragraph fp. 11.) he finds it convenient 
to fay, that “ what are called new and unlcriptural words and ex- 
“ preflions are intioduced [into confeflionsjT not to fix the fenfe of 
“ icripture-do£lrines, but to fix the fenfe in which fcripture-expcel- 
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justify the worst impositions of popery; and 
the practice of requiring subscription to human 
explications of Christian doctrine, is now con¬ 
sidered and treated, by many different sorts of 
sensible writers, as an unwarrantable incroaeh- 
inent on Christian liberty ; from which, there 
is reason to believe, all who are capable and 
willing to examine the siibje® without parti¬ 
ality and without hypocrisy , heartily desire 
an happy deliverance. 

Upon this state of the case, it appears, that 
the matter of complaint does not affeCt the fa¬ 
thers of our reformation by far so much as their 
sons and successors. Our first reformers were 
beset with their own and other men’s prejudi¬ 
ces, to a degree that rendered them, in a great 
measure, incapable of conviction. It wasne$t 
to impossible to convince them, that their 
established confessions of faith were unchris¬ 
tian impositions, for which there was no just 
authority, when they had the early prafiHeeof 
the Christian church to appeal to, long before 
the tyrannical spirit of Rome prevailed. Their 
veneration for antiquity prevented their seeing 
that these very precedents were some of the 
steps by which the papal power ascended to its 
height, and arrived at the plenitude of its usur* 
pation. 

But, since it has been made appear, that 
some of the fathers who lived nearest to thd 

U fions arc [rather, ni'ift be] underftood by thoft who art candidates 
“ for the ofijee of public icachtag.” Of which unmeaning diftinc- 
tion he hath heard fo much from o»e of rhefe pcrvtrjt oppeftrs, 
that it cannot be very ptcafant to him to be^vminded of it apy more. 
See, An Examination of Dr, Rtthorfonk'i Vindication) &c* 
?•«?» 
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times of the Apostles, were greatly mistaken 
in the sense they put upon some scriptures, 
with respect to points of no small importance, 
.we have reason to hope, that our superiors will 
no longer bind either themselveS or us to an 
implicit acquiescence in an authority, which 
may occasionally be extremely inconsistent 
with our original obligations as Christians, as 
well as with the distinguishing principles of our 
profession as protestants. Whatever expedi¬ 
ents of peace and order their own sort of pru¬ 
dence, or the exigencies of the times they 
lived in, might suggest to these venerable fa¬ 
thers, they certainly had no right to prescribe 
articles of faith to us. And should either they 
themselves, or any others in their name, pre¬ 
tend to it, we beg leave to remind them of a 
capital maxim, to the truth of which the fa¬ 
thers themselves have occasionally borne their 
testimony, namely, The scriptures of the old 
and new Testament contain all things necessary 
to salvation, and are the sole ground of the 
faith of a Christian * v 

Upon this principle, all imposed subscrip¬ 
tions to articles of faith, and religious doc¬ 
trines, conceived in unscriptural terms, and 
inforeed by human authority, are utterly un¬ 
warrantable, and not to be defended but by ar¬ 
guments and pretences, highly dishonourable 
to the sacred writings, and, in many cases, 
contradictory to the express contents of them. 

* 

* For a compendious view of the teflimony of the Fathers to the 
Jvfficiency of the holy fcriptures as a rule of religion, the reader 
may confult a book intitlcd, 7 he Divine Oracles, written by th« 
learned and candid Mr. John Brekdl, printed for IPttngh, &c. 
* 749 * 
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But, forasmuch as there never yet was an y 
instance of a prosperous usurpation destitute of 
advocates to lay in for it a claim of right and 
justice, it would be strange if this matter of 
subscription, wherein such large and opulent 
bodies of men are interested, should be left to 
shift for itself. What the orators of the church 
have offered on this behalf, we shall now brief¬ 
ly consider. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Claim of a Right to establish Confessions 
as Tests of Orthodoxy in Protestant Chur* 
ches, briefly considered. 

T HE fundamental position, on which the 
authority of established confessions in 
protestant communions depends, is this : 
“ Every particular church, considered as a 
society, has a right, as other societies 
f ‘ have, to secure its own peace and welfare, 
** by all lawful means; and consequently, to 
“ prescribe such tcrmsof communion as appear 
“ to be most expedient for the purpose ; pro- 
“ vided that nothing be required, under this 
“ pretence, which is contrary to the word of 
“ God, or inconsistent with the liberty of 
“ other churches.” 

To thisit has been answered in short, “ That, 
“ by admitting the principle of self-defence 
“ and self-preservation in matters of religion, 
“ all the persecutions of the heathens against 
“ the Christians, and even the popish inquisi- 
“ tion; may be justified.’"* If the church of 
England, for example, has a right fo fix her 
own terms, of communion, and in consequence 
of that, to secure the obedience of her meim 
hers by temporal rewards and penalties ; the 
church of Portugal must, upon the same prin-: 
ciptes, have an equal right to secure herself by 
the discipline of an holy office, or how other-! 
wise she thinks proper.^ ' 

* Sec Bifiinp Hoadly Wpeech for the Repeal of the Oceaftonal 
Conformity and Sr hi fin Ails, in Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin 
Thnyras, 8vo. voj. xxvii. p. 237. 

I “ 1 am as ready to allow,” fays Dx. Rutherfcrth, " as any 
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The proviso, that “clnirch-ordinancs he a- 
grceable to the. Avoid ot' God,” will not in 
the ptesent case help the protestant churches 
at all. Established confessions, being human 
compositions, must either be subject to exami¬ 
nation by the private judgment of those who 

“ man ran be to contend, that temporal rewards and punilhments—>, 

“ are not the proper means for promoting true religion referring 
fo Conjeffional , p. 22. 23. of the firll edition. But who thanks 
him lor this conccffion ? '1 he quellion here is not concerning the 
means of promoting true religion, but concerning the means of fixing 
the terms of communion, and lecuring obedience to thole terms m * 
particular church. The D of lor tells us, that, “ legal emoluments are 
4i indeed tempoial rewards—but that they arc only rewards for cming 
f ( the work of the tninillry,” p. 3. But then it' s o n ty hw ^ u ' n 8 *^ e 
work of the minility in one particular inode, preferihed by tlie parti¬ 
cular church or chmch-govanors where the minifter does the work. 
Whoever does the woik of the miulliy in aIi y °^’ er wa y> ** not 
titled to the legal reward. In this light the rewards are plainly the 
means of fixing the terms of communion in 'he particular churches 
here mentioned, and of lecuring ihe obedience of the member) of thofe 
churches fo rewarded, to the terms fo fixed. And the quellion here is 
not concerning the propriety of thole means for thofe particular ends, 
but concerning the right that particular churches or church governors 
have, to fix the teiins of communion by luih mean'. If the dotlor 
will prove the right, we will not dilpute with him the propriety of 
promoting temporal ends by temporal means. On the o'her hand, if 
the doflor will allow that church-governors have no right to fix the 
terms of communion, by temporal rewards and punilhments, he will 
tender us fomething worth our acceptance, and wilt fave us the trou¬ 
ble of inquiring huw true religion is promoted by fending horvclt and 
confcicntious men, who cannot comply with the terms of doing 
the work, to get their livelihood in tome other way. But here the 
doflor hath taken care to guard .his concellion againfl any fuch 
miflake. “ Temporal rewards,” lays he, are therefore fuch means, 
f as the governots of the church have no right tomake ufe of for the 
** attainment of that ehd* to which the lociety w fie rein they pre- 
“ fide, and the office which they hear in it, are ultimate l y re- 
“ ferred.” Which hinders not, but that church governors may 
have a right to make ufe of fuch means, for intermediate 
ends, to which the lociety and the office are not ultimately re¬ 
ferred. 
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profess (as all protestants do) to make tlic 
written word their only rule of religion ; or 
else the church must claim a right of interpre¬ 
ting the scriptures for all her members, ex-: 
clusiye of the right of private judgment. * The 

* The late bifliop Conybrare, in his famous Subfcription-Sermon, 
■rgues from ihc confcnt requir'd by the apoftles to their doctrines, 
lo the confcnt required by fuccccding chinch governors to human 
articles. This fallacy has been too apt to pafs without examination ; 
but the fuppofttion upon which it is (upported, is indeed neither more 
norlefs than this: “ Scripture truths and the church’s explications 
(land upon the fame authority.” This will readily appear, by 
taking a limit account of Bifliop Conybearc’s foundation, and what 
be builds upon it. His ftrfl head of inquiry is, “ What right oc 
“ power the church hath lo demand fuch fubferiptions,” namely, fuch 
fubferiptions as arc demanded to the thirty nine articles of the church 
of England. “ For the better decifion of this quellion,” he tells us, 
“ we are to confider the church, not barely as a number of perfons, 
“ who profcls a belief in Jefus Chrift as the promiled Melltas, but 
“ as a religion' body or fopiety of men, who are united under Chrift 
,l the fitprctne governor, as well as founder of this lonely- 1 bus is 
it," adds the bifliop, “ conflantly reprefented in the New Telia, 
ment." p. it. Now this rcprefl-ntation in the New Tcftament, 
is of a chinch or churches formed under the fupreme governor 
Jefus Chrift, by the minillry of his apollles, who indeed required, 
as appears by the bifhop’s text, [j Tim. vi, 3, g.J conjcnt to the 
tehnlt fame words of our Lord Jefus Chrift, and to the doctrine, 
which is according to giidlinrfs ; tiiat is, to the dotlrine which they 
taught, and- have left in the books of the New TcHamcnt. Hits 
confcnt they had a right and power to demand, given them by Jefus 
Chrift himfelf, and they demanded no other confent. Now the 
bilhop gives not the Ir.yft hint that the church into whofe right and 
power he propofes to inquire in his fit ft head, is a different church 
from that reprefented in the New Teflammcnt. Is it not therefore 
evident that he means to transfer the right and power of the New 
Tcftament-Church, to the church whirl) demands fuch fubfctipUon* t 
as thole that are demanded to the thirty nine articles of the church 
of England! If he docs not, he delerts his premifes, and his fub- 
feu lent teafotting is jull as pertinent to the caie of fubfeription to the 
anirles of die Koian, as to the articles of a chriftian churcli: (for the 
church of Mahomet is as much a religious fociety as the church of 
England, or any othet eburth). But tliis, I take it for granted, the 
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former of these principles manifestly precludes 
the right of the church to establish any thing 
as a condition of Christian communion, with¬ 
out the previous consent of all her members; 
that is to sav; of all who, without that condi • 
tion, would' have a right to Christian commu¬ 
nion.* The latter, indeed, vests the church 
with a full measure of authority to establish 
what she pleases; but then it is an authority 
which every protestant church most expressly 
disclaims, and condemns in the church of 
Rome as an impudent and groundless usurpa¬ 
tion. 

There is, indeed, nothing more evident, than 
that every Christian hath a right to search the 
scriptures; a right which he cannot transfer, 
either to any church, or to any single person, 
because it is his indispensable duty to exercise 
it personally for himself. And if it is his duty 


admirers of the bifhop’s way of building will not allow. The alter, 
native is, that bifhop Conybeare, in his fermon on the cate of fub* 
feription to the articles of religion, “ argues from the confent reouir. 
“ ed by the apoflles to their doctrines, to the confent required by 
“ fucceeding church-governors to human articles.” In other words, 
argues, that “ Scripture truths, and the church’s explications, Hand 
Upon the fame authority.” 

* Honed old Rogers, by the church which hath authority in con- 
troverfies of Jaith, underftands not only the aggregate body, bull 
every member of found judgment in the fame. Cath. DoG. Art. xx. 
Propof. 3. well knowing that every intelligent chriflian, with the 
feripturcs before him, is, upon prbtcilant principles, and in decree* 
of this nature, a church to himfelf. This leaves no room for bifhop 
Burnet’s dillinGion between an infallible authority, and an authority 
of order, which lad, he faintly infinuates, might be fafely emrufled 
with the body of the clergy. 'But his lordflrip, to do him judice, 
qualifies this with a provilo, that this body is properly difpofed for 
the province.—Perhaps it might be as difficult to find fuch a body of 
men, as to find Cngle perfous without midakes. bee Bifhop Burnet’* 
BxpoGdon, fol. p. 195. 
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to search, it must also be his duty to detetminG 
for himself} and, if he finds just cause, todis-- 
sent front any or all the human establishments 
upon earth. 

Some waiters on this subject discover all in¬ 
clination to deny the right of private judgment 
in every case where it is opposed to church-au¬ 
thority. These we leave to reconcile their 
principles with their .separation from Rome. 
Others attempt *by various arguments (some of 
which will occur hereafter) to prove that the 
authority of the church to frame and settle con¬ 
fessions of faith and doftrine for all her mem¬ 
bers, is perfectly consistent with the rights of 
privatejudgmcnt. But, to discover the falla¬ 
cy of all arguments to this purpose, it is only 
necessary to consider, that, if this supposed au¬ 
thority was vigorously exerted, and applied in 
all cases (as it ought to be, if the authority is 
real,) and if, on the other hand, the people 
were diligent and careful in searching the scrip¬ 
tures, every one for himself, (as all protestants 
agree they ought to do) the consequence would 
most probably be, that the far greater part of 
honest and sensible Christians would be ex¬ 
cluded from the communion of every church 
which has an established confession.’*' For 

• A certain writer, ip the Daily Gazetteer of Sefit. 3p, 1766, 
pronounces, that “ the author of the Conjefional cannot, confidently 
« with his principles, be a member of any eflablilhed church." 
'Whether the hint was. taken from this paffage, or fume other, is not 
any great matter. The tpic&ion is, how far the laid author is within 
the reach of this fulminat ing cenfure P or what the cortfequcnce tnuft 
he if he fells under it ? “ He,” fays Lord Clarendon, who will 

•< profefs ah the opinions held by the mull ancient father, and ob« 
if fei.ve all that was praBifcd in the primitive times, cannot be of the 
“ communion of any one church in the world.” l.ffays, fol. 1737. 
p. aa6. As this zealous brother in the Gazetteer may probably ba 
cne of ihofe who citimaic orthodoxy by an agreement with father* 
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whe-x, is there one of these confessions which 

does not contain some very material decisions, 
from which an intelligent Christian, who hath 
duly examined the scriptures, may not reason# 
ably dissent? I had almost said, where is there 
one of them to which a knowing and thinking 
Christian can assent in all points, withoutpros- 
tituting his understanding and conscience to 
the doctrines and commandments of men ?—I 
say, a knowing .and thinking Christian j for he 
must have considered the case before us very 
superficially, who does not perceive, that the 
adherence of such numbers to the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of the church from which they receive 
their denomination, and even to some doc- 

and times, one would wifh to know what abatement! in profefTtoa 
and praftice he thinks proper to make, in order to qualify himfelf to 
be a member of the eflahlifhed church with which he communicates? 
An explicit declaration on this head, by fo flrenuous an adherent to 
eftablifnmenrs, would be both edifying and entertaining. Hie au¬ 
thor of the Confessional, on his part, declares, without hehtation, 
that he knows no fathers of the chriilian church more antient than 
the apoilles of Chrifl, nor any times more primitive than thofe in 
which they preached and wrote. Whatfoever they taught, he pro. 
fefles cordially to believe ; and how much foever he may be fneered 
for adhering to fcripture-precedents, is defirous to obferve whatfoever 
was praftifed in the firft chriftian churches fettled by thofe venerable ' 
fathers, fo far as he cap difeover it in the feriptures. And if any 
eflahlifhed church fhould difown him for a member, upon account 
of his not believing or not praflifing more or lets than he finds in 
thofe feriptures, he apprehends the fault will, in the event, be found, 
IVH in himfelf, but in the church or churches who rqeQ one whom 
the apuiltes of Chrifl would not have rcjctled. “ J’avoue que je 
“ futs de ceux qui font pour le chriflianifme apoffolique, ou pour 
** celui qu’on peut tirer de leuis eertts, en prppres termes, ou pardea 
“ confcqucnces neccITaijes, loffnu’il s’agit d’un dogme eflbatiei,'* 
fays Mr. Le Clerc, Bill. Choijie y tpm. st.p. 15. And fo fay I 
too; referving to rnpielf, however, the privilege of drawing thefe 
neceflary conlequences for my own ufe, without being obliged tp 
trull to the logic of fathers of more modern time% , 
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irines common to the creeds and confessions 
of all churches, which call themselves ortho¬ 
dox, is owing to their ignorance, their indo¬ 
lence, their secularly, or the early prejudices 
pf education, which are known to be the un* 
happy circumstances of the common people, 
all over the Christian world. 

Some zealous men have, indeed, inferred a 
necessity for confessions, and consequently an 
authority in the church to establish them, front 
these very indispositions and incapacities of the 
people to examine and judge for themselves. 
But, though this is perhaps the best plea of 
right which the church has to alledge, yet 
wiser and cooler advocates for confessions chuse 
not to abide by an argument, which would 
equally vindicate the church of Rome with .c- 
spe& to many of her impositions. Not i o men¬ 
tion, that these indispositions and incapaci¬ 
ties in the clergy would be but an auk ward 
reason for making their assent and subscrip¬ 
tion to confessions an indispensable condition 
of being admitted into the church as teachers. 

These prudent gentlemen, therefore, seem 
ihclined to acquit the laity of all concern with 
established confessions, and to confine their 
authority to the clergy; insomuch that (if I 
understand some of our modern casuists on this 
subject) a layman, if he can get over his own 
scruples,- may pray, hear the word, at\d even 
communicate, with what protestant church he 
pleases.* If this be really true, we Rave rea- 

* The opinions, indeed, of ihefe modem divines on this article 
art not uniform. Many worthy mimfters of (eventI denominations, 
whole catholic principles would incline them to reject no man who 
fhould attend their communions with decency and reverence, may 
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-son to be thankful for better .times ; for un* 
dqubted^y sojne of up have remembered worse. 

flili. think themfclves obliged (and very tcafonably) to have refpeft 
to the fenfe of the congregation where they conffantly officiate. 
Others, I know, think differently; and this occafions a variety in 
praftice. Sec Whiflon’s Memoirs, vol. II. p. 485. and Killing « 
worth’s .Examination of Dr. Fojier’s fermon on Catholic Comma * 
nion.— It fee ms to me," fays Mr. La Roche, "that proteffam* 
",and catholics fltould not difcourage thofe heterodox men who come 
" to their altars.” Abridgement, vol. II. p. 613. And fo it teems 
to me too, provided, fuch heterodox men come there of choice, folely 
for a religious end, arid behave reverently and decently when they 
are there. But, when Mr. La Roche adds, “ the church of Eng- 
" land is the wifeft national church in the world upon this head,” he 
refers to a very different cafe, wherein indeed the witdom of the 
thur Ji had no ftare. Moft of the bilhops, and among them the 
two archbiffiops Wake and Dawes, oppofed the repeal of the act 
. againd occafional conformity with all their dlrength : an aft which, 
all i. e word knows, difeouraged heterodox men from coming to ouc 
altars, 7 dal’s Contin, 81 10, vol.XXVIl. p, 231—241. And 
, to admit thele heterodox men io our altars, without previoufly revo¬ 
king their wicked errors, is againll opr canon law to this hour. In ' 
the mean tune, the Te/l-Act brings many men to our altars (and it ia 
well if not fomc infidels among them), who would never come there 
jpf choice, or on a religious account. In the late altercations concer- 
,ning the bill for naturalizing the Jews, mention was made of fotnc 
ijcws in King William’s reign, who aftually came to our chrillian 
altars to qualify ihemlelves for naturalization. Land. Mag. ft# 
July, 1-753, p. 306. We are apt to value ourfelves mightily on 
the, r«(pect which foreign protcilauts exprefs for our chuich; but 
. there are cafes where this relpeft does us no honpur. Such a com. 
piitnent as this of Mr. La Roche is enough to put a fcnftble churclt- 
, ©f England man, whoknov/s the true (late of the cafe, out of coun¬ 
tenance. A law inducing men to profefs, by a folemn aft, that their 
.religiousOpinions are what they really are not, is no mark either ©£ 
wildum or chrillian charity in any church. But this point has been 
,fo thoroughly difeuffed and cleared up, by the late bilhop of Win- 
, thefler, that tlrere is no danger it ffiould ever be thrown into con- 

■ fuliqn,again; though, rnore lately, lijtne ingenious pains have been 
takenihat way,viz., inthe.bpok of Aiiiauce*bctwccn church tod flaie t 

■ hy.stoother.ffiffipp. 


M 
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But, however tliis matter might turn out 
^pon the experiment, certain it is, that, in so 
far as the laity are allowed not to be bound by 
these church confessions, the point of right to 
establish them as tests of orthodoxy is fairly 
given up, as well for the clergy as the laity ; 
since whatever rule is sufficient to direct the 
laith and practice of the layman, must like¬ 
wise he sufficient to direct the teaching of the 
clergyman, unless the clergyman may be obli- 
ged to teach doftrines, • whrch the layman is 
not obliged either to believeor to pra&ise.* 


•f 1 'l” ^ r ' “ the governors of the church 

£l DeC * u ' e '""do not bind the laity to fubferibe to the eftablillied 
Ci Con e 1 ' )n ’ , not underfland them to be bound in confidence, 
„ , as )) mnc as '^ e c J er gy. 10 believe ar.d prafitfe what is contained in 
_i * l^l ^ CC 11 l ^ iat a ^ tcr governors of the 

church have fet forthjthis confelhon as a rule to direft the fakh and 
prattice °f the laity, “they leave every man to judge and determine 
« ° f whe,her « » Inch a one as he ought to alTent to, or 

. no, 1 * ' iat , 15 *° %> layman ; for the clergyman, having 

rcaty affented to this confeflion, js not left thus to judge and de- 
ernutie or himfclf. Now as the layman is left thus to judge and 
c ermine to the end of his life, without any requifition on the part 
Wchmc, governors, either to fubferibe or declare his affent to the 
onfdlion, how can thefc governors poflibly underftand that the lay. 
man is as much bound in confcienceto believe and praftife what is 
j h j C ?" ,c ( r ' on > 35 ,he clergyman who hath folemnly 
.i C |! C 30 5^^ C aic ^ ^is a ^ e,lt it? In truth, the governors of 
the church underfland no fuch thing; 'and Dr. Rmherforth himfeif 

** la * "P t,n L orca!lu ". be my voucher. For, flrange as it may 
appear, in thefe very words does he conclude the paragraph ; “ Of 

„ , le au -'; (,l ". v dl> not re q»be 'his fubfeription ; becaufe, after they 
tave taker, care that thefe flioufd be duly inftrufled, their duly 
„ ? lld ' "“ fart bc r , and therefore gives them no right-to know what 
et f C ,"i rrn " ,a ;?n 'be pnyate judgment of any one of this rank may hav« 
e lnm io. —But it i, upon this very determination, which chunk- 
governors have no right to know, that the obligation of the layman', 
omfuence depend, Whence it appears that church-govirnors, 
whufe duty t, limited as above, do not pretend to underftand to whal 
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“ But,” say sbmeinen, “ if there be really 
an expedience and utility in these public 
“ formularies called confessions of faith, we 
“ may well infer a right to establish them, a 1- 
“ though concerning such right the scripture 
“ should be silent. Many things relating to 
“ public worship, and public edification, must 
“ be left to the prudence and discretion of 
*church-governors for the time being ; and 
“ if confessions are manifestly useful and ex- 
“ pedieutfor the church, there must be an 
“ authority lodged somewhere to prepare and 
“ inforee them.” 

The expediency and utility of confessions will 
be very particularly considered in the next 
chapter ; for which reason 1 shall forbear to 
say any thing farther to this plea at present, 
save only a word or two concerning this me¬ 
thod of arguing from the probable expedience 
or utility of any thing in religion, to a right or 
authority to employ or introduce it. 

No wise man, who hath duly considered the 
genius and design of the Christian religion, will 
look for much utility or expedience, where 
the church or church-governors go beyond 
their plain commission. And, whatever may 
be left to the prudence and discretion of church- 


ihe layman is or is not bound in conlciehce with refpefl to their 
fcftabliJhcd confeffion; and if they urtderfland the clergyman, upon 
account of his fub'fcribing the Confeffion, to be bound in conscience 
to believe and praftife what is contained in it, it will follow, that 
“ the clergyman may be obliged to teach dottrines which 
“ the layman is not obliged either to believe or pra&ife.’’ For . 
“ ex hypothefi the ellablifhed confeffion is the rule for the clergy¬ 
man’s dottrina! teaching, from which be may not depart^ on the peril 
•f being held uDfouod by his governors, * * 

MS 
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governors, fhere is bo much more left to the 
conscience of every Christian in his personal 
capacity, that it greatly ; behoves sudn gover¬ 
nors to 'beware they ineroach not trn a. pro¬ 
vince which is without their limits. This con¬ 
sideration has always -disposed me 'to reason in 
a manner just contrary to ithese gentlemen, 

. namely, from the authority to the utility df re¬ 
ligious measures. My opinion is, that where 
the methods of promoting Christianity are mat¬ 
ter of scripture-precept, or plainly recom- 
•mendecl by scripture precedents, theresuch me¬ 
thods should be stric(jy followed and adhered 
to, even thopgh the expedience Of themdhould 
not be very evident a priori We can have 

• “’When ihofe,” faith Dr,‘R tithe rforth, “ who allow that 
“ ’• firch methods 6f promoting chriftianity, as are plainly recoin- 
■ 'jwmteii ; by (cripture-pn-cedents, ought to be ftricily followed,* 
«• complain of it as an unwarrantable encroachment on cHriftian li¬ 
st brny, that fubferiptions fhoold be required to be made to reli- 
“ gious propofnioiis exprelled in any oilier: than fcripture-laoguage, 
’•* tale is apt to fufpeft, ihai byaffetipture piecedentlhey mean a pre- 
•• eedent ol a confetfwti recorded in the icripiures, and expreffed 
“-there in unleriptufal words. Rut-without looking for fitch incon- 
“ fiflenctes ”—-Tins method of looking for irtconfijlcncict, isfo very- 
new, that 1 cannot readily find aclals for it among the current arts 
*cf cbmtoverfy. Klay I venture to call it-a piece of fSYoftjforjhip, 
‘eMwre aivapiotfs <o : fidpefi i\ auecrfliry part of the calling, -left the 
nnwary moderator fhouid be forprifed into inconvenient concelfions 
by tli: infidious cuburings - of heretical pravity,’as bath fometimes 
been the cafe. The , prnfeffor refers to Confeifional, p.19, 49. 
The thing.complained of„p. tg. of the fir'll edition, as “ an un- 
“ wararouble encroachment on chrHlian liberty," is, “ the prac- 
“ ticc of requiring lublctiptwns to human explications of chrtftian 
“doftrine.” -Are fctitxure-precedents there called for to juftify the 
practice ? or-are they there Ji> -much>as mentioned ? Nothing like 
it. but .feriptute.ptecedeuts in.;general -happen to be recommend¬ 
ed, at the dilutee of ten page;, _as the fated for church-governors to 
follow in all cafes; and why {halt oof a profeffed difputant have the 
privilege of tacking things together to make his own ends meet, and 
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no pretence of right or authority to alter mch 

and to fix any abfurdity upon, his opponent that may fubfervc hi* 
own argument ? But, however, we have no reafon to complain of 
the learned profeflbr for declining, to gratify even our inconlillcnt 
demands, fince hedoeshis beil endeavour to give usa fcripiute-pre- 
cedent for requiring fubfcripiion or declaration of afleni to a con« 
felfion exprcflcd in unfcriptural words. “ But,” fays he, “ with- 
“ out looking for fuch inconfiftencies, it is enough for us to find, 
“ that St. Paul, when he commanded Timothy and Titus to ex- 
“ amine into the faidt of ail thofe whom they IbouitL receive into the 
“ minillry, gave them nodireclions to life only feriptnre language.” 
Which is to iuppofc that-, when'the epiftltsto Timot hy and Tims were 
written, the other feriptures of the N. T. were extant, and colleftetl 
together as we now have them; otherwife the no dircthons of St. 
Paul might be owing to the want of a complete rule whereby to 
direft the examination of candidates, *It is not enough, therefore, for 
the profeffor’s purpofe to find thefe no directions, till he hath 
proved, that the feriptures of the New Tellament were in the han'da 
of Timothy and Titus in the circumiUnces above mentioned. But 
for once let us fuppofe they were ; and how then ? Why then, 

“ we may reafonabiy conclude that Timothy and Titus were left at 
“ liberty to propofe their qucllioiis in any words that would ifeertain 
“ their meaning.” Conlideriug the ufe-the learned pmfr/for pro. 
pofes to make of this leripture.precedent, I fhould think he hath 
expreffed himfelf here a little unwarily. Would he have it uriderllood. 
that Timothy and Titus were left at liberty to propofe their qucllions 
sn any words which would afeertain a meaning of their own, dif¬ 
ferent from the meaning of the feripjures, which they are fuppofed 
to have had in their hands ? Aod would he infer from hence, that 
church-governors of the prefent times are left at the feme liberty ? 
Nb, I will notfufiermyfelf to fulpeft that the learned profqdor, adven- 

I urousas he is, would go this length in vindication of any proteflaot church. 

I will, therefore, foppofejihis to be a flip of his pen; and that he 
meant to fay, that Timothy and Titus were left at liberty to propofe 
their queftions i* any words that would alceitain the meaning, or, 
what is the fame tiling, fix the fenfc of the feriptures they had iu their 
binds. And yet 1 know not how far 1 (hould be right in this mo¬ 
dification of the profeffor’s expreffion, or how far he would think fit 
to own it. For on the oppofite’page he tells us, “ that new and un- 
“ feriptura! words and exprcflhins were introduced by church-govcr- 
“ aors, not to fix the ft tile (iu other w of tty to afeertain the mcan- 

II ing) of feripture-doftrines, but to fix the fenfe—of iomething die.** 
and fo much for inconOfiencia, 
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methods for others seemingly more expedient, 
while so very much of the effeft of religion, or, 
in other words, ofits utility, is made by our 
blessed master to depend on the inward frame 
of every man’s heart, into which ordinary 
church governors can have no farther discern¬ 
ment than other men. On this account, those 
means of edification, public or private, will al¬ 
ways, in my esteem, bid the fairest for suc¬ 
cess, which are the truest copies of apostolic 
originals. Notions of expedience in any thing 
more than these, when there is nothing to 
judge by but superficial appearances, have fre¬ 
quently led men to interfere very unseasonably 
with the dictates of other mens consciences ; 
and no greater mischief has ever been occasi¬ 
oned by any thing in the Christian church, than 
by those very expedients of human prudence, > 
from which the best effe&shavebcenexpe6ted. 

Among other instances which might be gi¬ 
ven to verify this observation, we have one at 
home, in which all those who are called to the 
ministry are too nearly concerned not to be 
capable judges. After some progress had beep 
made in the reformation of the church of En¬ 
gland, it was thought to be a great defc6fi 
that a public confession of faith and do&rine 
should still be wanting.* To supply this defeft, 
the articles of religion were compiled, publish¬ 
ed, and enjoined to be subscribed. These ar¬ 
ticles (with some alterations which passed in 
those days for improvements* are still subscri¬ 
bed by, at least, one hundred of our ministers 
every year. That above one- fifth of this Bum¬ 
s' Burnet’s Hid, Reform, vol. II. p. 166. and vol, Ill, p. 21-0. 
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berdo not subscribe or assent to these article* 
in one uniform sense, we have great reason to 
believe ; and yet the avowed purpose of this 
general subscription is to prevent diversity of 
opinions. And indeed, considering to what 
sorts of men this test is made indispensable, it 
is, I think, as much as can be expected, if 
another fifth subscribe them in any sense, but 
the sense they have of wanting preferment in 
the church if they should not. 

It is true, all these persons minister in the 
several congregations by one common form, 
framed, for the general, on the model of the 
confession they have subscribed ; and 'so far 
all has a fair and honest appearance, and, while 
they keep their thoughts to themselves, is 
consistent enough. But no sooner are many 
of them at liberty to deliver their own or other 
men’s sentiments from the pulpit, hut the 
established system is laid aside, or, perhaps, if 
it comes in their way, quite overset,* and ma¬ 
ny things written and uttered with all freedom, 
by different persons, equally irreconcileable to 
each other, as well as to the orthodox con¬ 
fession. 

What now is the utility or expediency in this 
affair of subscription, which will atone for the 
scandal brought upon the cause of Christianity 
by this unscriptural article of church discipline? 

•* “ All tbofe who write and preach in this nation are not her 
** [the church of England’s] l«ro, any more than they of Geneva, 
***Or Scotland, or New England, are,” fays bifliop Rujt, Defence of 
Origen, &c. Phoenix, vol. I. p. 83. ftyhat this is no new com. 
plaint. See iikewife Dr, Hartley’s Obfervations on Man, vol. I{. 
p. 354. and a rcmail*ble inUance in a Defence of the EJJay on Spi¬ 
rit, p. 24, 
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'To say nothing of the distress of niatfy a con¬ 
scientious minister binder the unhappy dilem¬ 
ma of, subscribe or starve ;* is it possible that 


* “Take away the legal etrrfo! iimen is of the mifnftiy,” fay s Dr. • 
Ruthetforili, “and though you leave fubfcriptions, thefe ufeful” 
f he fhould have added corifcieiuiousj “ minifters, as they are called) 
“ will make no complaint of their being under the dilemma of either 
“ fttbfcribing toour articles, or of Oof enjoyingthe liberty of prcach- 
“ ing the gol'pel.’t Vindication, p. 5. A mod uncharitable jutlg*. 
rnent, and, as it happens, contradicted by notorious matter of faef. 
It is well kno\yn, that the diffeming clergy arc excluded fiom the 
legal emoluments of the jninidry^ and are not legally at liberty to 
preach the gofpel, but upon condition of their (ubferibing the major 
part of our articles. In the year 17191 Mr. James Pierce and 
Mr! Jofeph Hallei, junior, of Exeter, were fhm out of'their pulpits; 
a»Mf. Pierce exprelfes it, for refuftng to fiibfcribe the (irft article of 
the church of England. Wcflcrn Inquifition, p. 70, 147, 148. 
Abouf the fame time, others of their brethren wete excluded from, 
and fomc of them by, their refpeftivc congregations, f r 1 he fatne 
iaufe. And among thefe, fome were obliged to betake theiflfelvea 
to fecular employments. Ibid.’ p. 158, 159. Thefe, and feveraj 
Others which happened in different places, are cafes in point again ft 
Dr. Rutherforiit. I have been informed upon good authority, fhat 
the late Dr. Fofter never fubferibe'd the articles, and that, when fonts 


diftant attempts were made by a gfeat churchman of thofe times, to 
inforce a compliance with the toleration aft upon all the diflhnting 
plergy, he bore a noble and fpirited tellimony, which fltewed at lea If 
that fecular hopes or fears were no part of the motives upon which 
he exercifcd his minillry. I could augment this lift prettj^critrfiv 
dcrably, fay? adding others of different denoniinaiioirts Within my'own 
knowledge, were this a proper place for information of that kifld, 
far be it from me (0 let the uicfulncfs of diffetuers upon ait equal 
footing with the ufefulnefs of a learned and laborious profeftor in a 
celebrated ntiiverftty ; bttt I cnhnof help exprefftng my appiehenfil 
ons, that fome of the woiks of Pierce, Ilaliit, and Fojler, will be 
inquired after and read with edification, long after the Conjcjjional 
and this elaborate confutation of it are buried in obfli/ioO. If fticja 
then is the felf-dcnial of diffenterS, tvho pals with’ US' for miftalfpn 
men in the greater part of their fyllem, wall We fay, of eVen fup- 
ppie, that legal emolume.its have a lfronger bias up6n the more en¬ 
lightened minds of die members of the cfiablilhitietft ? dr will tBe 
ptofeffor fay, that none of the eflabiifhed dStgV tiivt aHy Fcrhptea 
about fubkriptton at all ?—** Nor," continues the learned prtffdub^ 
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tlic ignorance, the Indolence, or the insinceri¬ 
ty of the rest, should not rrlakc considerable' 

** is the cafe fairly flatcd in the prelent filtration of tilings. Sub- 
11 fcription is no new left of oar opinions, which is then hrII propofed 
“ ro us-when we are already in the mtniftty, and arc going to be 
“ admitted to an eccleftaflical benefice ; for we cannot be admitted 
“ to the lowed order of miniflers without it.” • No, Mr. PrafefTor, 
lior without a competent ftipend, on the peril of the candidate’s being 
thrown on the bifiiop who ordains him, for a maintenance with ail . 
things necejfary, till he do prefer him to Joint eccleftaJlicaL hvingi 
Canon xxxtii. In what relpett then is the cafe unfairly Hated ? 
“ Why, they who are concerned in this dilemma fttould not be called 
“ miniflers.” Very well, we will not (land for fniall matters. Wo 
will call them men ; and then the Hate of the cafe will ftamd thus: 
“ Many an ufeful, confeientions man, after having fpent his time 
<“ and his fortune among, doftors and profellbrs, in fining himfelf for 
“ the miniflry, finds, in the twenty-third year of his life, fuch con- 
“ ditions preferibed, as he cannot in confidence comply with, and 
“that he is reduced to the unhappy dilemma of JubJmbing at all 
“ adventures, or Jlarving.” “ No,” lays ibe profeflor, “liemay 
“ apply himfelf 10 fome oilier way of getting a livelihood.” But 
may it not be lbmcwhat of the lateft, when his money n gone, arid 
the man himfelf perhaps under canonical correction for his a licked 
errors. Blit, courage ! Things are not quite fo defperate. This 
mere carcafe of an indigent heretic in durance would not, m the 
prelem flotation of things, pay the cxperrcc of a fignijcavit ; and 
the man, being left at large, mull be poor indeed if he cannot .pur- 
chafe a fpade and a pickax.—An able bodied man may always find 
work upon the turnpike roads. At length, indeed, the profcfTof 
owns “there have been fome miniflers who have fcrupled to repeat 
*• the fubfcripiion, and have therefore continued without any eccld- 
“ fiailical preferment till their fcruples were removed, or perhaps a* 
long as they lived. But,” adds the humane profetTor, “ the number 
“ has been too fmall for any one to pretend that it would be reafod- 
“ able for the fake of fuch as thefc to give up the general benefit pro- 
41 pofed by fubferiptions.” Such as theft; that is to lay, ufeful and 
confcientious miniflers. For they arc fuch as thefe that the Confef- 
Jion'at fpeaks of. Shall we fa^ then, that it is not only the fmall- 
nefs of the number, but the fort of men, which makes k unrealiz¬ 
able tcigive up the general benefit propofed*by fubferiptions ? Bur, 
to have given its proper weight to his argument, the learned profef- 
for Ihould have laid “ the g^fteral benefit aftually pbtained by fub- 
“ feriptions,” They who firfl required fubferiptions might propofc 
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impressions, both upon the friends and enemies 
of revelation ? Suppose the herd of mankind 
were too much employed in other business to 
turn their attention of themselves to remarks 
of this nature, yet the zeal arid eagerness of the 
litigants to expose this prevarication on either 
side, by casting their subscriptions in each 
other’s teeth, will not suffer the most incuri¬ 
ous mortal to be long uninformed of it, if he 
should only look into some of the commonest 
books of controversy for his mere amusement. 

The sum of the whole matter then is this: 
Lodge your church authority in what hands 
you will, and limit it with whatever restrictions 
you think proper, you cannot assert to it a right 
of deciding in controversies of faith and doc- 

• general benefit, which has never been obiaineJ. To make ut 
judges of this, the learned profe.flor fhould have been particular in 
explaining in what this general benefit confills. If fubfeription is 
confidcred in the light of a tell whereby the foundnefs of the candi¬ 
date in faith and doflrine is afcerlained, and if this be the genera) 
benefit propofed by it, I fhould apprehend, from the latitude al¬ 
lowed by other defenders of fubfeription, that this benefit is fo far 
from being general, that it never can be obtained from any fubferi- 
fcer who takes advantage of the latitude allowed by thefe defenders. 
And they who do not take this advantage are, perhaps, dill fewer in 
number than they who fcruple to fubfcribe at all. Where then 
would be the unreafonablenefs of giving up what cannot be obtained, 
for the fake of ufeftil and confcientious men, though ever lo few ? 
Indeed, if the general benefit of iubferiptions is the letting a number 
•f men into a way of getting a livelihood (the only obvious alter¬ 
native hinted at), perhaps the general benefit propofed, and the ge¬ 
neral benefit obtained, may be nearly equal: and then the foil of 
men who olycft to fublcriptions, will be out of the qtieftion. For 
then the equitable decifion ofthe caft will depend, not upon the rea- 
fonablenels of having fome regard and compaOion for ufeful and 
confcientious minifters, 'or upon the reafonablenefs of the lcruples 
which with-hold them from fubferibing, but upon the reafonablenefs 
of accommodating the numbers of tlofe who have t»o Certifies, at the 
exju-OVe of thole who hate. 
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trine, or, in other words, a right to requiieas¬ 
sent to a certain sense of scripture, exclusive 
of other senses, without aji unwarrantable in¬ 
terference with those rights pf private judg¬ 
ment which are manifestly secured to every in¬ 
dividual by the scriptural terms of Christian 
liberty, and thereby cof|tracli&ing the original 
principles of the protcstant reformation.* 

* cc Eut'can any one imagine, fays Dr. Rutherfprth, that Chrift 
M and his apoflles purpofely delivered their doftrines in inch ex- 
“ preffions as would admit of difFereht inicrpret'irions, that each par- 
'* ticular perfon might interpret them for himfelf, and might, in de. 
*? termining what his faith Oiould be, have a variety to choofc out of?’* 
p. 12. I fuppofe, the learned profefTor will think each particular 
perfon fafe enough in imagining what his church-governors have ima¬ 
gined before him, “ Nor are thefe changes of fenfe,” fays the reve¬ 
rend Dr. Powell, “ unufual even in our moft foleirn forms. The 
“ pafl'ages of the pfalms, or other feripmres, which make a part of 
“our daily devotions, cannot always be applied by every chrillian 
“ as they were by the writers.’’ Sermon in defence affubfeription, 
p. *4. Here, we lee, change of application, when thefe inliance* 
occur, implies change of fenfe. Whether the writers of thefe paf- 
fages purpofely delivered them in fuch expreflion* as would admit of 
different interpretations, I leave to be dilenffed by thefe two eminent 
doflors. If they did, 1 cannot fee why each particular perfon Ihould 
not, upon proteftant principles, have as much right to choofc an in¬ 
terpretation for himfelf, as his church-governors have to choofc one 
for him. “ [ Nec inutile eft, in re tam obfeura aique ambigua, 
“ habere muha variaque probabilia, ex quibus quod cuique propius 
?* a vero abeffe videatur, id fequi liccal.” Raphclius Xenoph. i* 
Jfokn xiii. 34.] If they did 'not, l aqi afraid it will follow that 
every chrifttan who makes ufe of thefe folcmn forms, and cannot 
apply the paffagesof feripture in them as the writers of thofc paffaget 
applied them, has been purpofely led, by thofe who compofed and 
authorized thefe forrps, into a roifapplication of feripture. Bui tq 
anfwer tlje profeffor’s'queftion difctliy : nobody that I know of doe* 
imagine, that this was the defign of Chrift and his apcftles;and what 
then ? Why then, “ the terjns which feeijre to each chrillian the 
*f right of interpreting them [the difeouries or writing* of Chrift and 
V hit apoftle*]] for himfelf, cannot without impropriety be called the 
*f fcriptural terms of chrillian liberty : they ihould rather be called 

the terms of an accidental liberty, which belong* to cbrilUans it* 
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This point being settled, the squabbles among 
particular churches concerning their supposed 

*' their prefent filiation." And fo all this parade of objeflion ends 
in an impropriety ! and well it is no worfe. However, if it is an 
impropriety, the author of tile Confeflional was led into it by an au¬ 
thority equal at lead to that of Dr. Rutherforth, even the authority 
df the great Chillingworth, whqfiMvords are thefe: “ This vain con- 
“ ceit that we can (peak of tliFroings of God better than in the 
words of God; this deifying our own interpretations, and forcing 
" them upon others ; this reflraining the word of God from that la¬ 
titude and generality, and the underflanditigs of men from th at 

“ ttBERTT WHEREIN CHRIST AND HIS A'POSTIES HEFT 

“tlttN, is and hath been the only fountain of all the (cliifms in the 
** church, and is that which makes them immortal.” Chap. iv. ft-cl. 
i 8 . The profeffor, however, having left this fma'l cavil to take its 
Chance, returns to the true queflion, “ whether this liberty is not un- 
“ warrantahly interfered with, by requiring chrillians to alfent to 
v any certain fenfe of feripture, where they are perfuaded it will 
** admit of other fenfes, and have a right to judge for themfelves 
which is the true one ? The anfwer, fays the profeffor, is obvi- 
“ ous. Nochiiflian is required to fubferibe to fitch confeffions as I 
** am fpeakingfof, who is not in his own private judgment convinced 
** that they are agreeable to the word of God.” p. 13. I would not 
willingly fufpeft the learned profeffor of attempting to evade the 
force of the queftion, under the cover of the word fubferibe. The 
term in the queflion is affent; and if it is nat required of tbofe chrif. 
tians, who are not required to fubferibe, to affent to the confelfion, 
how cap the governor* of the church ppflibly underfland thofe chrif- 
tians who dp not fubferibe the confeffion, to be bound in conlcience 
to believe what is contained in it, as much at they who do foblcribe it, 
as the profeffor afferts in the very next page ? Can any man be 
tmderftond to be bound in confcicnco to believe a proportion, to 
which he is not requited $0 affent ? Well; but there ate chriflian* 
of a certain clafs, who are required both in aflent and fubferibe to » 
certain fenfe of ieiipturc expreffed in fueh confeffions as the profefe 
for is ('peaking of. What right have church governors to interfere 
with the private judgment of thefe, any more then with the private 
judgment of any otIter chriilians?. The proeffor anfwevj, u thefe 
“ confeffions are defigned to be teffs by which thegoverwus of the 
** church may find out v whether they who defire to.be appointed 
“ paftois and teachers, alfent to the fatih and dot trines contained ia 
“ them ot now” p. *3. But what is ail this to the point of right 
thus to iettefifee? where is the warrant of thefe church-governors 
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liberty within their respective departments (ini 
so far as these confessions come in question) is 
about a thing of nought. For, none of them 
having a right to establish or to prescribe such 
doCtrinal confessions for the whole body, it is 
matter of great indifference (setting aside the 
scandal of it) in whdt (Jjggree they exclude or 
make room for one another. 

But, to give this matter a little considera¬ 
tion with respect to the present effe&s of it upon 
Christian societies, let us suppose that protes- 
tant churches have such a right,each within its 
own confines. The question is, how shall one 
church exercise this right, without encroach¬ 
ing on the right of another ? Upon the genu¬ 
ine grounds of separation from the church of 
-Rome, all particular churches are co-ordinate;* 


to' find this out? If the faith and doflrines contained in thefe con- 
feffions are different from the faith and dofclrinea contained in the 
Icriptures, the governors of the church can have no fcriptural war¬ 
rant for impeding any fuch ted. If the faith and dofirines contained 
in thefe con tel lions are the fame with the faith and doftrines contained 
in the feriptures, the requiring an affent to the latter will enable the 
governors of the church to find out as much to the full as they are 
warranted to find out. Be it here obferved, that the right of inter¬ 
fering is wholly built upon the right of finding out what, unlefs fob- 
feription to the confeflion is an infallible ted, they (never can find 
out. For it is not a clear cafe that any one who fubferibes the con- 
feffton affents to every thing contained in it. And what is the con- 
fequence if he does not? Why truly “he fruftrates the purpofe 
“ for which confeffions “were eflablilhed.” And is not this frtmra- 
tion a ptrffiblc cafe ? Is it not a very common- cafe ? Is it not 
what fubferibers of different complexions objefl to each other on va¬ 
rious oceafions with all freedom ? And are not the governors of 
the church mod highly obliged to thp learned profeffor for pleading 
fo 'ftrenuoufly for their right tube the dupe* of theirown policy? 

'* The proteftant churches every where fet up on this principle ; 
what regard they have paid to it fince, is another affair. One re¬ 
markable itiftance may be worth toettloding; “ The Refugees," fay* 
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tliey have all the same right in an equal degree; 
and the decisions of one are, in point of autho¬ 
rity, upon the Very same level with those of 
another. This being so, I do not see how it is 
possible for any church to exercise this right 
in those instances where she establishes doc¬ 
trines peculiar to herSUlf, and inconsistent 
with the doctrines of other churches with¬ 
out abridging those churches of their right 
to establish their own do6trines. No church 
can have a right to establish any doctrines, 
bufc upon the supposition that they are true. 
If the docil ities established in one church are 
true* t^lie contrary doClrines established in ano¬ 
ther church must be false; and I presume, no 
church will contend for a right to establish 
false doctrines. # And indeed, whatever may be 

Mr. La Roche, “ who were driven out of the low-countries by tlys 
“ Duke of AUa, in the year. 1571, held a fynod at Embden ; and 
“ their ftrfl canon was, that no church fhould have dominion over 
" another church;” And, to teflify their fmcerity herein, they put 
the French and Dutch Confeffions upon the fame footing, by fub- 
feribing them both. Abridgement , vol. 1 . p. 141. But N. B. 
The patch conleffion was not then eftablifhed, and thefe were poor 
.ftie^eCt refugees, 'Tis pity but fome of them had lived to fee how 
fac redly this canon of Embden was obfsrvcd in the fynod of Dort. 

* “ A very common diftinflion, fay* Dr. Rmlierforth, will clear 
up this matter. No chutclt has a right to eftablilh, as noindivi- 
dual has a right to hold falle doflriiie-, as falfe doflrines. But if 
either a proteflant church, or an individual proteflant, fltould, 
.“afterdue confideration, be petfuaded that any doflrines are true, 
“ which in reality arc falfe, cither the right of a church, a fling un. 
“ der this perfuawm, to provide for and fecure the public leaching of 
“ thefe doflrines, which in the present tjueftion is all that we mean 
“ by a right to eflablilh them, tnuft be well founded; or an indivi- 
“ dual, afling under thp fame perfualion, can have no right to hold 
them.” Charge, p. 17. How much is a controverfial Writer at 
his cafe, when he takes the liberty to make his own cafe, and to apply 
to it his own dill infiions! * And is this in truth all that the author 
of the Conftffional means by a right to eftabtijh thefe doflrines t 
Dots be not ^plainly mean a right pretended to in any one proteflant 
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pretended, this is the very footing upon which 
all protestant churches have, occasionally! 
treated the churches that differed front them, 
and from whence the conclusion to a disinte- 
rested by-stander is obvious; namely, that, in 
consequence of these co-ordinate powers, none 
of them had a right to establish any do<5llines, 
but with the unanimous consent of all the rest. 

It is true, protestants of one state or coun¬ 
try have been tender of condemning the con¬ 
fession of those of another, by any public sen¬ 
tence; and reason good: their powers areli- 


church to eflablifh its peculias doflrines, as ftandards of orthodox/ 
for the whole body of proteftants ? Does he not plainly mean fuels 
an eftablilhment as excludes or reprobates other churches which do 
not hold the fame doflrines p Does he not plainly oppofc to this 
pretended right, the principle of co-ordination, on wnich all pro* 
teftant churches at firft fet up, and By which they renounced, each 
for itfelf, all dominion over any other church P And has he not 
explained himfelf beyond the poflibility of being miftaken by any 
reader of common fenfe and common attention, by confidering the 
cafe of more than one proteftant church in one proteftant (late ? 
And (hall he after this be fuppofed to mean no more by a right to 
eflabliih doflrines, than “ a right in a particular church to provide 
"for and fecure the public teaching of fuch doflrines as (he holds 
V within her own department ?’* But, one word more with the 
learned profeffor. While he was looking for this diftinflion, hath 
he not manifcilly deferred his own churchfyftem ? He forgets, I'm 
afraid, upon this occafion, that his particular churches are not like 
Mr. Locke’s voluntary focieties, where the conlent of all the mem¬ 
bers mud be had in order to eilabliih any thing, and in that refpeft 
may each of them be compared to an individual proteftant with fuf • 
ficient propriety. Whereas the profeffor’s particular churches have 
rulers and governors appointed under Chrift, and inverted with a 
right independent of the lay-irfembers, to eflablifh whatfoever they 
may judge to be expedient for them. He hath therefore brought 
himfelf under a necelfity either of divefting his church-governors of 
their right, or of dropping the analogy between a particular proteftant 
church and a proteftant individual, unleis indeed it £ fugh an indi¬ 
vidual as is in the arms of a nurds' 
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inked by their situation, and extend not be¬ 
yond their own departments; nor would their 
qensures be regarded elsewhere. But what inr 
stance is there upon record, where this liberty 
has .been allowed .(as the cVordinate principle 
^manifestly requires it should-be) to more than 
one chtirch in the sameprotestant state? Every 
party, in ( eVer.y.protestant state, has, by turns* 
.made some attempts to have.their religious te- 
jtfcts established by public authority. In every 
state some one party has succeeded 5 and, ha¬ 
ving succeeded, .imposes its o\vn confession 
upon all the rest; excluding all dissenters 
from more or fewer of the common privileges 
pf citizens, in proportion as the civil magis¬ 
trate is more or less in tlje mood,to vindicate, 
or .distinguish, the system lie thinks fit .to 
•espouse; 

''IJhis has been the case, at different periods, 
,with difi'erent.churches Ju the same country. 
.-Audi ( what is. chiefly.remarkable to our .present 
purpose) the party defeated has constantly^ex¬ 
claimed against the praflice, as an unreason¬ 
able, unchristian, ,and wicked tyranny ;—-the 
■very.practice which they .themselves, in .their 
prosperity, endeavoured to support by every 
claim of right, and to defend by every argu¬ 
ment pf.jutiljtyaud expedience.* 

Ittelongeth to fynods and councils miniftcrially to deletmise 

coruroverlies of. faith arid. cafes of confluence.” Ajfmbly’s Can - 

ch, xxxuart. g. This ..hath given occafion ioapply .ioiaa 
rtvardsof lfai»b,viz. ,Loek wtio the rock from tahtnce.ye arekejon, 
attdito the hole t>j] the pitifrom mlteaceye are digged, io pertain dif- 
;femeis,. who have iicrupledi to Tubitribe. the firil.claufe. of die 20th 
.article of otir chuteb. At,prefent,i»hiswit,would be misapplied. In 
<ke.ycar.i7i8, famcvofilic wile ft. and muileminent among thedif- 
fenting minifters made a noble ftattcLaganift fame impoicts a£ adht an 
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Of this many remarkable examples might bd 
given, in the complaints of church-men of dif¬ 
ferent denominations^! adversity ; who, in the 
day of their exaltation, had carried church- 
power as far as it could well stretch; and who, 
when the severities of the adverse party forced 
these lamentations from them, were obliged to 
plead their cause upon principles, which made 
no reserve of authority with respect to one sort 
of religious society more than another.* 

Among others to whom established confes¬ 
sions had been particularly grievous, were the 
remonstrants in Holland, after the synod of 
Dort. Their assemblies were prohibited, and 
their ministers silenced and banished, for no 
other offence but contradicting certain doc¬ 
trines, which, as we have seen above, thefore- 

their own fraternity. And in the year 1727, more of them refufed 
to fubferibe this very Wcflminfler Confeliion. 

* Thus the ingenious Bifhop Taylor, pleading for the liberty of 
propltefying, at a time when, to ule his own expreffion, the vejjel of 
the church mas dajhed in pieces, found it nectffary to alfert againft 
the tafk-maflers of thofc days, that “ if we have found out what 
“ foundation Chi ill and his apoftles did lay : that is, svhat body and 
“ fyflem of articles fimply neceflary they taught, and required of us 
“ to believe ; we need nor, we cannot go any farther for a founda- 
“ tion, we cannot enlarge that fyflem or ccllctlion." p, 17.—Bur, 
when the fhattered vcflcl came to be refitted, the fkilftil pilots found 
fhe neither had been, nor ever could be, fleered to the port they 
aimed at, by thefe diretlions. And accordingly, when they got 
poffeflion of the helm, they adopted the old enlarged fyflem, adding 
as much more of their own to the collcflion, as they perceived might 
be necelfary to conduct the velfel in fafety to the golden coaft ; 
without paying the leaf! regatd to the rcmonflranees of th f- who' 
claimed an equal poperty in the bottom, and who inteflaritly 
Clamoured, that neither the freight nor the flvrage were proper for 
the port to which they were bound, and which, as all fides outwardly 
agreed, lay in a kingdom, that was'not oj this world , _ 

N 
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fathers of their persecutors held to he of no im¬ 
portance ; and which had gained no new me¬ 
rit, but that of being established by law. 

One would have imagined that this usage 
would have cured the remonstrants - of all 
good-liking to confessions for ever. And so 
perhaps it did of their good-liking to all con¬ 
fessions—but one of their own framing, which 
Episcopius and his fellows aftually composed, 
subscribed, and published, in this state of exile. 

This step was so very extraordinary for men 
in their condition, whose distresses had been 
occasioned by enforcing a system drawn up 
in the same form, that they rightly judged the 
world would expert some satisfa&ory account 
of it, which therefore they attempt to give, in 
a long apology prefixed to their confession ; 
wherein, not contented with alledging such 
inducements as might well be supposed to 
oblige men in their situation to explain and 
avow their principles to the public, they enter 
into a particular detail of arguments m favour 
of confessions in general; dropping indeed the 
point of right to establish them as tests of 
truth, but insisting largely on their utility and 
expedience in a variety of cases ; and, as they 
seem to me to have brought together the whole' 
merits of the cause on that head of defence, I 
shall attend them in the next chapter, with 
some particular considerations on the several 
^articles of their plea. 
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CHAR III. 

The Apology qf the Remonstrants for Confes¬ 
sions, in consideration of their Expediency 
and Utility, examined. * 

I T had been objected to confessions in gene¬ 
ral* that “they derogated from the author 
“ rity and sufficiency of the scriptures ; that 
“ they encroached upon the liberty of private 
“ conscience, and the independency of pro- 
“ testant churches ; and that they tended to 
“ nothing better than separation and schism.” 

The Remonstrants reply, that “these ob» 
** jeCtions did notaffeCt confessions themselves, 
“ but only the abuse of them.” But, however, 
as the obje&ors had so many instances to ap¬ 
peal to, where confessions had been, and still 
were, thus abused, and the Remonstrants so 
few, if any, where they were not, the latter 
were obliged to set out with very ample coil- 
cessions. 

“ Undoubtedly,” say they, “ those phrases 
“ and forms of speaking, in which God and 
“ Christ delivered themselves at first, for the 
“ instruction of unlearned and ordinary men, 
“ must needs be sufficient for the instruction 
“ of Christians in all succeeding ages;—con- 
“ sequentlv, it is possible that the church of 
“ Christ may not only be, but alsothat.it may 
4i well be, without thyse human forms andex- 
plications, called Confessions.”* 

* Preface to the Remonflrants Confeflion, publiflied in Englilk 
•t London, >676. p, xa, 13. 

N 9 
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One would wonder now, what the Remon¬ 
strants could find to say for the support of 
their side of the question. For, if the phrases 
and forms of speaking, made use of in the writ¬ 
ten word, are suilicient for the instruction of 
unlearned and ordinary men in all things which 
concern the worship of God, and their own 
and others everlasting salvation ; and if, as 
the objectors insisted, and the Remonstrants 
could not deny, many and great evils were, 
for the most part, occasioned by such phrases 
and forms of speaking in confessions as are not 
to be found in scripture, the objectors were 
fairly authorised to conclude, not barely for 
the possibility that the church of Christ might 
well l>e, but for the certainty that it might 
better be, without such human forms than tfith 
them. 

The Remonstrants, however, attempt to .re¬ 
cover their ground as follows: “ If prophe- 
“ syings, or interpretations of scripture, say 
“ these Apologists, are not unprofitable, yea 
“ rather, if they be sometimes in certain re- 
“ spects necessary, when proposed by teachers 
“ and pastors in universities and churches, or 
“ other Christian assemblies, for the informa- 
“ tion of the ignorant, &c. in familiar, clear, 

4 ‘ and usual expressions, though not in the 
“ very words of scripture, it cannot seem 
“ unprofitable, much less unlawful or hurt- 
“ ful, if more ministers of Jesus Christ do, by 
“ mutual consent, joirjt studies and endea- 
“ vours, for the greater illustration of divine 
“ truth, removing of slanders, edifying the 
“ Christian community, or other holy and pi- 
“ ous purposes, publicly open and declare their 
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“ judgments upon the meanings of scripture, 
“ and that in certain composed forms.’’* ** 

It is no easy matter to discover the drift of 
this argument. Do the Remonstrants mean 
to insist on the superior influence and authori¬ 
ty of more ministers, in the business of expoun¬ 
ding the scriptures, in comparison with single 
pastors or professors ? By no means. Upon 
any supposition of this nature, the Belgic con¬ 
fession had an authority which rendered their 
revolt from it inexcusable.f Would they be 
understood to say, that confessions composed 
by the joint studies of several ministers are as 
useful as ordinary sermons and lectures in 
churches and universities ? No, they make no 
such comparison ; they only infer, with much 
ambiguity, from the premises, that confessions, 
with the circumstances mentioned, cannot 
seem unprofitable. 

But, be their meaning what you will, the 
cases of interpreting scripture in occasional 
prophesyings and in stated confessions are dis • 

* Ibid. p. 13, 14. 

+ Dr. Stebbing, indeed, would have every one to own, that 

** thofe explications of feripture, which, after the maturefl dclibcra- 
“ lion, and the u(e of afl proper helps, are agreed upon by a whole 
“ body of men, are left liable to be faulty ana dcfetUve, than thofe 
“ which particular perfons may frame to themfeftes.” Rat. Enq, 
p. 29. In plain Englifh, you will always be fafejl with the ma¬ 
jority, For where is the body of men who will not pretend to the 
maturejl deliberation, and the ufe of the properejl helps f But the 
Remonftrants were men of fenfe, and faw, wbat Dr. Stebbing’* 
caufe required him to conceal, tamely, that confiderations of this 
kind mull, in the event, drive every man headlong into the eftablifh. 
cd religion, whatever it happens to be, or by, whomsoever deviled ; 
whether by a fynagogne of Phaiifecs, a Turkilh divan, a council 
of Trent, or what the Remoaftraats liked as little as any of them, a 
fynod of Dort. 
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similar in so many respe&s, that nothing can 
be inferred from the utility of the former, in 
favour of the latter ; but rather the contrary, 

If piophesyings, or interpretations of scripr 
ture in Christian assemblies, are not delivered 
in familiar, clear, and usual forms of speech, 
they are neither necessary nor profitable, nor 
can any thing be inferred from the utility of 
Such prophesy ings at all. On the other hand, 
if the scriptures are opened and explained to 
the people in easy and familiar expressions, by 
theii ordinary pastors, what possible use can 
you find for a systematical confession ? unless 
you think fit to establish itas a necessary supple¬ 
ment to the holy scripture, and then you once 
more return. Hie question to the point of right. 

Again. What the preacher delivers from 
the pulpit, or the professor from his chair, 
they deliver as the sentiments and conclusions 
of single men, who have no authority to en-r 
force their explications, any farther than their 
own good sense, integrity, accuracy, and 
judgment, make way for them.' For the rest, 
their do&rines may be questioned, the men 
themselves called upon to review them, and, 
if they see reason) correct, and even retract 
them, not-only without offence, but, in some 
cases, with advantage to the cpmmon faith. 
But do&rines, opinions, and explications of 
scripture, reduced to a fixed form, and avow¬ 
ed by the public aft of many subscribing mi¬ 
nisters, (who by the way are full as likely to 
be fallible in a body, as in their personal capa¬ 
city) put on tjuite another aspect. In that 
case all examination is precluded. No one 
subscriber is empowered to explain or corrett 
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for the rest. Nor can any of them ret raft, 
without standing in the light of a schismatic 
and a revolter from his brethren. 

It is to little purpose that the remonstrants 
would limit the stress to be laid upon, confes¬ 
sions, to their agreement with truth, and rea¬ 
son, and scripture. The matter of complaint 
is, that this agreement should be predeter¬ 
mined by the decision of these leading sub¬ 
scribers, in such sort, as to discourage all free 
examination, and constrain the people to ac¬ 
quiesce in a precarious system, by tne mere in¬ 
fluence of great names and respeftable autho¬ 
rities, which, .without any additional weight, 
are too apt to overawe the judgment of all 
sorts of men, even in cases of the greatest im¬ 
portance. 

The expedience of confessions in no wise ap¬ 
pearing from these general considerations, let 
us now see what particular uses the remon¬ 
strants have for them. 

And here they tell us “ of times when gross 
“ and noxious errors prevail in the world; 
“ when necessary heads of belief are neglected, 
“ and many points of faith urged and insisted 
“ on, which are not necessary; when no dis- 
“ tin ft ion is made between doftrines that are 

barely profitable, and those which are abso- 
“ lutely necessary; when human invention? 
“ are bound upon men’s consciences; and, 
“ lastly, when many false and groundless 
'** doftrines are palliated and cloathed in scrip- 
“ ture-languagc. in these times, they think 
“ it not barely expedient,- but in a good mea- 
“ sure necessary, that pa’s tors of churches 
“ should advise and consult together, and, if 
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“ they perceive that blind miserable mortal? 
“ may be assisted in their searches after truth, 
“ in such days of danger, by a clear elucida-t 
“ tion of divine meanings, then may they 
“ profitably set forth the same, &c.”* 

But, -in the first place, how does it appear 
that confessions have more of this elucidating! 
property than other sorts of rescripts? It is a 
common complaint, that these formularies of 
dodtrine, abounding in artificial and scholastic 
terms, are rather apt to perplex and confound 
things that are otherwise clear and plain, than 
to illustrate any thing with a superior degree 
of perspicuity. And I am really afraid there 
is no room to except the very confession to 
which this apology is prefixed. 

But to let this alone ; there occurs another 
difficulty, with respedt to this elucidation, not 
so easily got over. It is well known, that 
some opinions have been formally condemned 
by the framers of creeds and confessions, a? 
gross and noxious errors, which, however, 
have been maintained by very solid reasoning, 
not to say considerable authorities, from the 
scriptures themselves. 

“ There are few heresies,” says Dr. Steb- 
bing, “ which great learning and good sense 
“ have not been called in to countenance: 
“ he, therefore, that would effectually crush 
“ them, must take away these supports. 
That is to say, he must, if he can ; and that 
has not always proved an easy task, even when 
attempted by the accumulated skill and learn¬ 
ing of councils or convocations. These ant 


* Pjge 14, 15,—+ Rational Inquiry , p. 47, 
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difficulties, out of which blind miserable mor * 
tals are rarely extricated by confessions, which 
are rather of the dogmatical, than the didac¬ 
tic strain ; and oftentimes leave the reader to 
guess at the reason why the compilers are so 
positive in some of their assertions, for which 
they do not condescend to offer any proof 
These noxious errors too have, sometimes, 
procured themselves to be established by anor 
ther party of confessionists and creedmakers ; 
in which case, these authorized formularies 
preso far from being of any real utility to au 
unprejudiced inquirer, that they only serve to 
destroy the force and virtue of each other. 

Again, if confessions are really profitable to¬ 
wards suppressing these gross aud noxious er¬ 
rors, it must be profitable, and in the same 
proportion needful, to enlarge and amplify 
them as often as such errors arise, and the 
birth of every new heresy should always beat- 
tended with a new article in the confession.* 

Perhaps there is scarcely a year passes over, 
in any country where the presses are open, and 
men's tongues at liberty, without bringing 
forth some new opinion, or reviving some old 
one with new circumstances, contrary to, or 
at least different from, the approved and or- 

* One article of difference between King Charles I. and the 
Scotch proteftors, anno 1638, turned upon the necellity of renew, 
ing and applying confeflinris of faith to every prefent emergency of 
the church. This the Scots compared to the riding of Merc lies, or 
boundaries, upon every new “ Incroacbroent.” And, indeed, (up- 
pofing the utility of confellionsvto be what the remonflrants fay it 
is, King Charles’s whole convocation could not have fumifhed him 
with an anfwer to this argument of the North Britons in behalf 
of their new formulary. See Rujii worth's Collections, vol, II. page 

7 > 
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thodox system ; and consequently, within 
the description of a gross and noxious error, 
{Suppose the requisite strictures on these hetero- 
doxies had.been added to the confessions of 
the several churches where they have appeared 
for the last two hundred years ; to what a com* 
fortable bulk would an harmony of .these con¬ 
fessions have amounted by this timer what 
plenty of elucidation might such an harmony 
have afforded to blind miserable mortals ? 
and what a field is here opened for declaiming 
against the indolence and; drowsiness of our 
appointed watchmen, who, during this long- 
and perilous interval, have been silent upon 
so many important subjects ; suffering this 
multitude of heresies to pass uncorreCied by 
any public censure, even while their parti* 
jeans have been incessantly preaching up to 
us the great utility of confessions, as the only 
sovereign antidotes against them? 

But, instead of inveighing against our supe¬ 
riors for any omissions of this kind, let us make 
use of this very circumstance to point out to 
them the inutility (perhaps something worse) 
of our present established formularies of faith 

and doClrine.-What is become of all those 

heresies against which none of these public 
provisions have been made ? Why, many of 
them are dead and sunk down into utter oblivi¬ 
on, as if they had never been ; others, being 
left open to free debate, have bad no worse ef¬ 
fect in religion, 1 than other harmless and inno¬ 
cent, and even edifying problems, are allowed 
to have in literature and philosophy :—Whence 
the conclusion seems to be inevitable, that the 
malignity of other heresies (and perhaps the 
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very existence of some of them) has been per¬ 
petuated, only by the respe&able notice that 
some church or other has thought fit to take of 
them in an established confession. 

I will presume to support thf? justice of this 
remark, by an instance or t\ro in our own esta¬ 
blishment. 

In the 42d of King Edward’s Articles, a for¬ 
mal censure was passed upon the restorers of 
Origen’s opinion concerning the temporary du¬ 
ration of future punishments. Hut in the Ar* 
tides of 1562, tilts censure is not to be found. 
Undoubtedly the question is of great import¬ 
ance with respect to the influences and sanc¬ 
tions of the Christian religion; nor is there 
any point of theology upon which churches 
may be supposed to decide more reasonably, 
than this. And yet, had the negative of this 
problem, whether future punishments shall be 
eternal ? still been stigmatised with this hereti¬ 
cal brand, we should probably have wanted se¬ 
veral learned and accurate disquisitions on the 
subject, from some of our most eminent wri¬ 
ters, such as Rust, Tillotson, Hartley, &c.; by 
whose researches we have gained at least a 
clearer state qf the case, and a more accurate 
insight into the language of the scriptures re¬ 
lative to it, than the compilers of the article 
had before them; without laying any invidi¬ 
ous prejudice on the judgment or conscience 
of any man living, or precluding the right that 
every Christian hatl\to determine for himself, 
in a case where his interest is so great and im¬ 
portant. . 

Again, the 40th of these original articles 
“ affirmed ft to be contrary to the orthodox 
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ft faith, to maintaiu that the souls of men de-» 

ceased do sleep, without any manner of 
“ sense, to the day„of judgment, &c.” This 
was likewise dismissed in 1562 ; since when, 
the doctrine condemned, and (some few faint 
efforts excepted) all controversy concerning it 
have lain dormant, till very lately, that some- 
thing very like a demonstration that the com¬ 
pilers of this article were mistaken on this head, 
has been offered to the world ;* which probab¬ 
ly had never seen the light, if an assent to this 
40th article had still remained a part of our 
ministerial subscription. 

As to what the remonstrants say of the neg- 
le£l of necessary heads of belief ; urging and 
Insisting on points of faith which are not ne¬ 
cessary ; binding human inventions on men's 
Consciences ; misapplications of scripture-ex¬ 
pressions and authorities, and the like : if 
these arc not to be prevented or corrected by 
the current labours of able and honest pastors, 
joined to the justice which every man owes to 
himself, in searching the scriptures for satis¬ 
faction in all doubtful cases ; it is in vain to 
expect any relief from confessions ; many of 
which, if not all, are accused on some side, of 
these very abuses which the remonstrants pro¬ 
pose by their means to reform. 

* In a fermon on the nature and end of death, and a curious 
appendix i'ubjoined to ilic third edition ofConjidcrutions on the Theory 
•<;/'VJiitipn, &c. by Dr. EJinund Law, the reverend, learned, 
ami worthy Aider of Si. Peter’s College, Cambridge, now Hi drop 
of Carlifle. How siiiy thifcliiiies are defended, bow many are 
not oppoi'ed, not beraulUhey are to be found in the New Tefta- 
inent, but becaufe they're cdablilhed in a liturgy, or decided, 
in an at(iclc ? ' 
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2. Another use which the remonstrants havtf 
for confessions is, “ to obviate foul and dis* 
“ honest*slanders, calumnies, and suspicions, 
“ with which those honest and upright di- 
“ vines, who undertake to set blind miserable 
“ mortals right, may be soiled by their adver- 
“ saries. In which case, say they, who is 
“ there that will not think them constrained 
u to inform the Christian world, what manner 
“ of persons they are in religion, by an inge- 
“ nuous confession of their judgment : espe- 
“ daily If they see that, unless they do it, all 
“ good men will be estranged from them, their 
“ proselytes return to their vomit, and, con- 
“ sequeutly, the truth of God be wounded 
“ through the sides of their wronged reputa- 
“ tion.”* 

The remonstrants had here an eye to their 
own particular case, and therefore we shall do 
no wrong to their argument, if we determine 
the value of it by their particular success. 
One of the calumnies complained of in this 
preface, is, that “ the remonstrants concealed 
“ somethings, of which they were ashamed to 
“ give their judgment in public.” How do 
they obviate this calumny by their confession? 
How does their publicly confessing some of 
their doftrines prove that they had concealed 
none ? They do not venture to say, that in 
this formulary they had declared their judg¬ 
ment on every point of theology. On the con¬ 
trary, they admit, that they had purposely 
waved certain thorn}' and subtile questions, 
leaving them to the idle and.curious. Might 


* Page i6, &c. 
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not the do6llines relative to these questions, he 
the very things they were ashamed to confess? 
and if so, what is their apology for waving 
them, but mere subterfuge and evasion ? 

But, indeed, it was worse with the poor re¬ 
monstrants than all this came to. No sooner 
was their confession made public, than their 
adversaries fell upon them with afresh load of 
calumnies, taking occasion from the confession 
itself; accusing it of “ swarming with dread- 
“ ful heresies from the beginning to the end, 
“ not excepting even the very title page.”* 

What is now to be done? Shall the remon¬ 
strants go to work again, and publish a second 
confession to confute these new calumnies ? 
fend after that, if future occasion should be gi¬ 
ven fas they might be sure it would,) a third, 
and a fourth ? No, common sense would tell 
them, it was all labour in vain, and that there 
is but one way of refuting these endless calum¬ 
nies effectually ; namely, by confronting the 
accusation with the matter of fafit, and appeal¬ 
ing from time to time to a sort of evidence 
which formularies of confession will not ad¬ 
mit of.'(* 

* Boyle's Diet. Art. F.p i sc or iu s, Rem. F. See ltkewife La 
Roche, Abiidg. p, 685. who mentions indeed only the eenfures of 
two private mtniders on the remor.llrants confeflion ; an effeft, I am 
afraid, of bis extreme and two vifible partiality for their canfe. They 
who will take the trouble to turn to Bayle, loc. cit. will fee, that the 
words tranferibed above are part of a ccnfure of this confeflion, pub- 
lillted by the profeflbrs of Leyden. ( 

f Epifcnpius found himfelf obliged to defend the confeflion of 
the retnonltiaius againft the confutes of four profeflbrs of Leydetl, 
>n an apology near ten tones as long as the Confeflion itfclf. From 
this apology the profcfibrs extra fled and publifhed a fpecimen of ca¬ 
lumnies and heterodox opinions, faid to be contained in the faid 
apology ; to which Epifcopius was again conflraincd to write alon£ 
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The remonstrants seem to have been aware, 
that it might be thought sufficient to obviate 
all charges of heresy, if the accused parties 
were only to express themselves in scripture- 
language. “ But they tell us, that this very 
“ thing is charged upon them as a crime, that, 
“ under the words of scripture, they cherish 
“ in their bosoms the worst meanings, and 
“ most prejudicial to the glory of God, anti 
“ the salvation of man, which reduces them 
“ to a necessity, whether they will or no—by 
“ some public declaration of their judgment, 

“ to purge themselves, and to maintain and 
defend the sincerity of their belief.”* 

Well then, let us consider how this case 
stands. The calvinists charge it upon the re¬ 
monstrants as a crime, that, under scripture- 
words, they cherish the worst meanings. The 
remonstrants say it is a calumny, and appeal 
to their confession. The same remonstrants 
bring the same accusation against another set 
of men, as we have seen above. May not 

anfwer on the behalf of himfclf and his party. This begot a book, inti¬ 
tuled, Arcana Arminianijmi, written by Nicholas Vedclius, a pro- 
fellbr of Deventer, To which Epifcopius replied in another, which 
he called Vedclius Rkapfodus. The controverfy probably was 
carried on dill farther, or at lead liad furnifhed materials for continu¬ 
ing thedifpuie in infinitum. Epifcopius immediately forefaw this, 
upon the necefGty he found himfelf under to write his a oology, and ■ 
ingentiouily lays the blame upon the writers of confeffions; Qui 
Confeffiones femel feribere incipiunt, de feribendis fine' fine Apo- 
logiis cogitare opus habeant. Apologia rleinde Ap>W.giam trudit, 
4t uti fluftus flufftim; Nihil nm retie feribi pmefl, tarn tnnoxie de. 
“ fendi, tam candide fuggeri, quod fufpicio malcfana non detorquet 
“ in pejus, et livor morl'u fuo non macuJat ac confpuicat. Hinc 
•* Apologiarum ac Declarationum nec modus, nec fams,*’ Epijc, 
V Aj>ol. firg Dgclur. Remonjlrantium 

z Pag- >7* *8, 
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these men say too, it is a calumny ? May 
not they too defend themselves in a confession? 
And at what does all this futile reasoning aim, 
but at proving, that whatever is once got In¬ 
to a confession, must of necessity be infallibly 
true ? 

Where indeed any particular church can pro¬ 
cure un establishment for its confession, • in 
such sort as to make it a rule of teaching, and 
a test of orthodoxy for all her pastors and pro¬ 
fessors, a bridle upon the tongue, and a shackle 
upon the pen-hand of every man who is dispo¬ 
sed tospeak or write against it, formularies of 
this kind .may have their use and expedience, in 
securing the privileges, interests, and emolu¬ 
ments, of that particular church ; and, being 
.armed with coercive penalties, may likewise 
operate in the several cases above-mentioned. 
But, according to our apologists, these are the 
circumstances in which the abuses of confes¬ 
sions do chiefly consist. “ They are not for 
“ allowing confessions to be the limits and 
“ bounds within which religion is to be shut 
“ up ; the indices of straight and crooked, or 
“ the anvil to which all controversies of faith 
“ are to be brought; nor would they have 
“ any man tied to them, but just so far, and 
“ so long, as he isconvinced in his conscience, 
“ that the doctrine of the confession accords 
“ with the scripture, !!# 

This is just and reasonable : and it would be 
both unjust and unreasonable, to deny the re¬ 
monstrants their due praise for their modera¬ 
tion, teuderness; and honest regard to the 


♦ Page 20, *1. 
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rights of private judgment. But, however, 
nothing is more certain, than that, by these li¬ 
mitations and concessions, they give up all the 
peculiar utility and expedience of these-syste- 
matical forms, for which they profess them¬ 
selves advocates in other parts of this preface; 
leaving them no more virtue or efficacy in in-> 
strutting the ignorant, confuting errors and 
heresies, or silencing calumnies, than may be 
reasonably claimed by, and ascribed to, the 
writings and discourses of any particular di¬ 
vine of judgment and learning. 

There is, indeed, little doubt, but that, in 
bringing down confessions so very low, parti¬ 
cularly in their three-fold caution concerning 
the use of them, the remonstrants took a par¬ 
ticular .aim at the synod of Dort, by whose 
proud cruelty they had suffered so much. In 
their situation, to have s put any high value 
upon public confessions, had been to preclude 
themselves from all reasonable apology for their 
conduct. And yet who knows, in what all 
this moderation and lenity would have ended, 
had the remonstrants been fortunate enough 
to have engaged the civil powers, and with 
them the majority, on their side ? Tor my 
part, I should have entertained no worse opi¬ 
nion of their integrity, if, instead of this trim¬ 
ming apology, (wherein they dexterously 
enough fetch back with one hand what they 
had appeared to give with the other,) they had 
fairly and honestly told the world (what was 
certainly the truth of the case) that their cir¬ 
cumstances required they shoald have a religi¬ 
ous test as a cement of their party, and to put 
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them upon the respe&able footing of a church. 
In the midst of all their moderation, we have 
seen them above expressing their concern* lest 
their proselytes should return to their vomit. 
In other passages they speak of confessions, as 
watch-towers , ensigns, <Md standards. On one 
occasion they have unwarily dropped this ob¬ 
servation : “ There are some things of so great 
“ weight and moment, that they cannot be 
u gain-said without the extreme hazard of our 
“ salvation. Freely to contradict these, or 
“ quietly to suffer them to be contradicted by 
“ others , would be the farthest from prudence 
“ and charity possible . What, may we sup¬ 
pose, would the gentle Episcopius have done 
with thegainsayersof these things,invested, as 
he might possibly have been, with a commission 
from the secular arm :* All this moderation 

* The magiflrates of Roiterflam, being very angry that the 
“ contra-rcmovjlrani miniflers fhould hold private afletnblies, sot- 
“ wiihflauding the injunflions they had jmade to the contrary, pub- 
“ lllhed a very fevere ordinance againfl all ecclefiaflical affemblies, 
“ held any where but in public churches. The place where fuch 
'* affemblies fhould meet, to be confifcated for the benefit of the poor. 
•' The miniflers, and other perfons who fhould be prefent at the laid 
“ affembly, to be condemned ip pay three hundred livres; and to en- 
“ force the payment of fuch monies, every one of the offenders was 
“ either to fuller imprifonmem, or elfe to have his goods feized, and 
“ public (ale made of them, if he could not be apprehended." Le 
Valfor Hid. of Lewis XIII. book viii. fub anno. 1616. from 
Brandt’s Hiflory of the Reformation in the Low Countries. This 
Hiltoiian fays indeed, “ If wc believe what the remonflrants fay, 
“ the miniiters of their party had no hand in this ordinance." But 
for this we have only their own w^rds, and if they difapproved it, 
why did they not publicly difavow their agreement with the princi¬ 
ples ofit? Le Vafforgpeson to fay:—‘But how (hall weexcuie the 
“ learned Grotius who drew up this ordinance hitnfelf ?" How in¬ 
deed I for his own excufes are weak and trifling, even to contempt. 
“ If the AiBAnians,” fays Le Vaffor, “ had found thetnfelvei the 
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and forbearance might, after all, have amoun¬ 
ted to no more than what all protestantchurches 
profess; namely, to assert the sovereign au¬ 
thority of the scriptures,* with a commodious 
saving toi themselves of a concurrent privilege, 
of providing for the utility of their own well- 
being, by ail orthodox test. 

Let no man say, that, considAing the tem¬ 
perate language of the remonstrants, aur- 
mise of this kind carinot be justified. In this 
verbal deference for the authority of the scrip¬ 
tures, no church has ever gone farther than 
our own, nor consequently left greater latitude 
for private judgment. 

“ We receive and embrace*’ (says the church 
of England by the pen of Bishop Jewel ) “ all the 
“ canonical scriptures both of the old and new 
** testamentwe own them to be the heaven- 
“ ly voices by which God hath revealed his 

will to us ;—in them only can the mind of 
u man acquiesce; in them all that is necessary 
“ for our salvation is abundantly and plainly 
“ contained ;—they are the very might and 
“ power of God unto salvation ; they are. 


“ ftrongeft parly, wotHd not Grotius hive prelfed eartieftly for tha 
“ execution of an ordinance that was of his own drawing up. Would 
“ he not have been {till for their going on farther ? This great man 
“ protefls that he a long lime peifilled in denying them,’’ {[the 
magiiirates of Rotterdam] “ the alliflance of his pen, 4 nd that he 
“ always had an avet fion to violent mcafures. We may believe him 
“ upon his word. But I could wiQj that he would have ingenuoufly 
** owned his miftake, and Said that hf forgot himfclfon this occa/ion." 
It h?d been belter ftill if he had fairly told his adverfarics:—“ You 
“ ate now the more powerful party, and therefote we muft fubmit. 
“ But from your own feelings of human nature you may eatily 
“ judge, that if we had been the majority, we Qiould have done juft 
“ wbat you are doing now.*’ 

Q 2 
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“ tl>e foundations of the apostles and prophets 
“ upon which the church of God is built; 
“ tlvcy are the most certain and infallible rule, 
“ by which the church may be reduced if she 
“happen to stagger, slip, or err, by which 
“ all ecclesiastical doctrines ought to be tried ; 
“ no laze, no tradition, no custom, is to be re- 
“ ceivcd or continued, // it be contrary to scrip - 
“ ture; no, though St. Paul himself, or an 
“ angel from heaven, should come and teach 
“otherwise.”* 

This was once the sense of the church of 
England, whatever authority she may have 
since pretended to, upon other principles. Be 
this as it may, such of her divines as have as¬ 
serted this authority with the uttermost zeal, 
and in the highest terms, have yet, in the same 
breath extolled her moderation, in laying no 
greater stress upon her bonfession, than the 
remonstrants themselves seem to contend for. 

“Our church,” says bishop Bull, “ pro-- 
“ fesseth not to deliver all her articles (all, I 
“say, for some of them are coincident with 
“ the fundamental points of Christianity) as 
“ essentials of faith, without the belief wherc- 
“ of no man can be saved ; but only propounds 
“ them as a body of safe and pious principles, 

' ■ for the preservation of peace, to be subscrib¬ 
ed, and not openly contradicted, by her 
“ sons.”* 

Nay even the rigidly ecclesiastical Dr. Steb- 

bing allows, that “ when we speak of a right 

“ to determine what is the true sense of any 
« 

* Contra eas neclegem, nec traditiontm, nec confuetudinem ullaia 
auaiendam etfe, fays the Latin Apol. fell. 27. 

* l indication of the Church of England, p. 178. 
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article of faith, we do not propose the expli- 
“ cation, given in virtue of this right, as a 
“ rule for the faith or conduct of Christians ; 
“ but only as a rule, according to which they 
“ shall either be admitted or not admitted to 
“ officiate as public ministers.”* 

’Tis true, the obscurity of these concessions 
is such, that no man can tell what is intended 
to be given up by them, and what reserved for 
the church. In my opinion, they are hardly 
sense. But this likewise is the misfortune of 
the remonstrants who oscillate the question 
backwards and forwards, till no mortal can find 
out what they mean to ascribe to, or what to 
detract from, the virtue and merit of a public 
confession. 

The remonstrants, however, have had thus 
far the better of us ; they believed their con¬ 
fession at least when they made this apology 
for it. We are driven to make apologies for, 
and even to defend, subscription to a confes¬ 
sion which many subscribers do not believe ; 
and concerning which no two thinking men 
(according to an ingenious and right reverend 
writer) ever agreed exactly in their opinion, 
even with regard to any one article of it.f 
Of what curious materials these extraordi¬ 
nary Apologies and Defences are framed, we 
arc now proceeding to examine. 

* Rational Enquiry , p. 36. 
t Dedication to t!je EJfay cn Spirit, p, vi. 
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CHAP. IV. 

A particular Examination of Bishop Burnet's 
Introduction to the Exposition of the, 
XXXIX Articles of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. 

\ 

H ITHERTO our observations have beeq 
general. Little has been said on the subject 
of established confessions, in which oui- own 
church has any greater concern than other pro- 
testant churches. We shall now be a little 
more particular. And as Bishop Burnet has 
brought together all the topics of any moment, 
relating to the subscriptions required of the 
english clergy, in a particular discourse pre¬ 
fixed to his Exposition of our articles of re¬ 
ligion, we shall do our venerable mother nq 
wrong, in selecting, for our present considera¬ 
tion, the apology of so masterly an advocate. 

But, before we proceed to examine his lord¬ 
ship’s solutions of the several difficulties which 
have been supposed to encumber the case of 
our english subscriptions,- it may be necessary 
to give a little previous attention to the mo¬ 
tives and reasons which engaged his lordship 
in' this particular work of expounding the 
articles of our church. 

“ Some of the articles,” says the bishop, 
“ seemed to lean so entirely to an absolute pre- 
“ destination, that some, upon that account, 
“ scrupled the subscribing them : and others 
** reproached our church with this, that though 
V our articles looked one way, yet our doctors, 
for the most part, went.the other way. It 
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*' was fit such a paint should be well cleared; 
“ and it was In order to that, that the late 
blessed Queen [Mary] did command me to 
“ explain those first; which she afterwards en- 
“ larged to the whole thirty-nine..*” 

Let us reflect a little on this remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Every one knows that, in the sensible and 
pathetic conclusion, subjoined to this excellent 

! )relate’s History of his own times, his lordship 
las not scrupled to declare, “that the requir- 
“ ing subscription to the thirty-nine articles is 
fC a great imposition ;”f an opinion which was 
not the result of a late experience. His lord- 
ship had expressed himself to the samepurpQse 
to the principal men of Geneva, with respect 
to their consensus doctrince, many years before 
he could haye any view to tb#circumstances 
which gave rise to his Exposition, and that 
Avith so much zeal and eloquence, that, accor¬ 
ding to the Avriter of his life (a witness Avorthy 
ofaTl belief,) “ it was through his (the bishop’s) 
“ credit, and the weight of his character, that 
“ the clergy at Geneva were released from 
“ these subscriptions, and only left subjed to 
“ punishment and censure, in case of writing 
“ or preaching against the established doc- 
f l trine. ”+ 

These being his lordship’s uniform* senti¬ 
ments, in the earlier as Avell as the latter part 
of his life, a question is naturally suggested, 
why he should write a betok, in the mean sea- 

* Bifhop Burnet’s Remarks on the Examination of hii Exposition 
pf the Second Article of our Church, p. 2. 

+ Folio edition, vol. ii. p. 634. 

| Life, vol, 11 . fol. edit. p. 693, 
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son, on the avowed purpose of making mep 
easy under their obligations to subscribe; an 
attempt which could have no other tendency, 
than to perpetuate the imposition in all suer 
ceeding times? For, the point the bishop wa$ 
to clear being this, “that the articles were 
“ capable of the several senses of different 
“ doftors,” the consequence would be, that 
all might safely subscribe them : which would 
of course supersede the necessity of abolishing 
subscriptions on the part of the church, let the 
imposition be ever so grievous to those who 
could not come into the bishop's expedients; 
and this, as his lordship had good reason to 
know, was no uncommon case. 

Whether bishop Burnet considered, or in¬ 
deed whether be saw', bis cnterprize in this * 
point of light; cannot be determined. That 
there were some considerations, which, not¬ 
withstanding the weight of a royal command, 
made him enter upon this task with no little 
reluctance, appears pretty plainly from the 
following particulars. 

1. In a paragraph just now cited from one 
of his lordship’s pamphlets, we are informed 
that lie undertook his exposition, at the com¬ 
mand of queen Mary: by whom, be likewise 
says elsewhere, he was first moved to write it. # 
But iu* the preface to bis Exposition, he says, 
“ lie was first moved to undertake that work, 
“ by that great prelate who then sat at the 
“ helm [Abp.Tillotstfh,] and only determined 
“in it, bv the command abovementioned af¬ 
terwards.”* 


* Hill. O. T. vo!. 11 . p. 228. 
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You may, if you please, call this a contra-; 
c!i6tion; to me the truth of the case is dearly 
this, that the great prelate, unable to prevail 
with his friend Burnet to undertake an affair 
of that nature at his own motion, applied tq 
the queen, whose influence, added to his own, 
left the good bishop no room to decline the 
service, however disagreeable it might be to 
him. 

2. The queen and the archbishop dying 
soon after the exposition was finished, and be¬ 
fore it was put-to the press, the bishop, as he 
informs us himself, “being advised not to 
“ publish it, by some of his friends, who eon- 
“ curred with him in opinion, that such a work 
“ would lay him open to many malicious at- 
f< tacks, kept it by him in manuscript, no less 
“ than five years: at the end of which inter- 
M val, he was prevailed on by the archbishop 
“ [Tenison] and many of his own order, to 
“ delay the publishing it no longer.”* To 
which solicitations we may suppose his lord- 
ship to have given way with the less difficulty, 
as he was now at liberty to speak his mind in 
a preface, which, it is highly probable, had 
never seen the light in the circumstances we 
now have it, if the queen and Tillotson had 
survived the publication of the Exposition. 
For, 

3. In this preface, the bishop takes particu-*-' 
larcareto apprize his readers, “that his Ex- 
“ position was not a»work of authority; and 
“ that, in what he had done, he was, as to the 
“ far greater part, rather an'historian, and a 


t Hift. O. T, ubi fupra. 
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f f collector of -what others had written, than 
>“ an author himself.” But, what is still more, 
he there freely declares, the slender opinion 
he had of the effe6k of such expedients as he 
had suggested in his introdu&ion. “ The set* 

tling on some equivocal formularies,” says 
his lordship, “will never lay the contention 
f* that has arisen, concerning.the chief points 
“ in difference between the 'Lutherans and the 
“ calvinists,”? An observation which will hold 
good, withrespeft to equivocal senses put upon 
more positive and dogmatical formularies- In 
peither case are the men pf different systems 
“left free,” as the bishop thinks they should be, 
“to adhere to their own opinions:” and sp 
Jong as they are. not, they will be for ever 
Struggling to get loose. No peace will ensue. 

These sentiments, I humbly apprehend, had 
not appeared where we nojv find them, if the 
Exposition bad been published, as soon as it 
was finished. The right reverend author would 
most probably have suppressed them, in mere 
tenderness to the good archbishop, whose no¬ 
tions concerning these healing measures, and 
middle ways, were very different from those of 
bishop Burnet. His grace’s temper was mild 
and cautious, even to the borders of timidity. 
His leading objedt was to keep church-matters 
in peace. What he thought of subscriptions, 
is not very clear. Possibly he might think 
they were unwarrantable impositions, and wish, 
at the bottpm, to be well rid of them, f But 

* See jtaylc’s.Dift. Mu sen ms, Rem. [GJ. 

+ And yet Dr. Birch, in his life of this eminent prelate, hath 
preferved ananecdote, by no means favourable to this furmife. 1 mean 
that fl range equivalent propofed by his grace, in lieu of tha Cununofc 
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tlie virulence of the opposition to a proposed 
review of the liturgy in 1689, bad taught higj 
caution, with resped; to such attempts. His 
grace might, and certainly did, wish to pro¬ 
cure more liberty for himself and all'honest 
men, to write and speak their sentiments free¬ 
ly. But the articles stood in the way, an im¬ 
moveable barrier to the church,—a sort of a 
guard-house, to which the centinels of the hi¬ 
erarchy were for ever dragging poor culprits 
who had strayed ever so little beyond the verge 
of the court. All that could be done, as the 
case then stood, was to expound these articles 
so, that men of different opinions might sub-r 
scribe them; and, by that means, be brought 
to bear with each other in controvertible 
points, and to debate matters freely, without 
incurring suspicions or reproaches of heresy or 
prevarication. Into this service, I presume, 
was the bishop of Salisbury pressed by his 
grace of Canterbury; and, with whatever re- 
lu&ance he might undertake it, we may be sure 
he would never mortify his friend by publicly 
declaring, as he does in this preface, the con¬ 
temptible opinion jie had of such expedients. 

form of fubfeription, viz. We dofubm.it to the doElrine, difcipline, 
and worjkip of the Church of England, as it shall be eftablifhed, 
by law, and promife to teach and praElife accordingly. This woultjl 
be bowing our necks to the yoke with a witnefs. *What we fub- 
feribe to now, is before us; and in a condition to be examined be¬ 
fore hand. What shall p E eflablilbed hereafter, we know nor. 
By fuch a fubfeription, a mag might oblige bimfelf to teach am| 
praflife popery itfelf. “ The Church of England,” faid BiQinp Bur¬ 
net once in a debate, “ is an equivocal expreflionj and if popery 
“ ibouid prevail, it would be called the Cfturch of England ftilU’* 
gee Vex Qcriy p, 68. Birch, Life of TiUotfon , 8vo. p. 183. 
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4. There is one circumstance farther to be 
observed on this subject, which is well worth 
our notice. Bishop Burnet was under a greater 
difficulty with respect to such an undertaking, 
than most men. The readiest way to have an¬ 
swered Tillotson’s purpose, would have been to 
consider and expound this articular system so, 
that subscription to it might stand for no more 
than a peaceable acquiescence, or, at most, an 
engagement not openly to contradict it. But, 
unluckily for the present expounder, he had 
long before declared in a celebrated work, 
“ that there appeared no-reason for this con- 
“ ceit, no such thing [as their being intended 
“ only for articles of peace] being declared 
“ when the articles vrere first set out; inso- 
“ much that they, who subscribed them then, 
“ did either believe them to be true, of else 
“ they did grossly prevaricate.”* 

It is indeed highly probable, that his lord- 
ship never altered his opinion in this matter. 
For even when his Exposition was about to be 
published, bishop Williams strongly recom¬ 
mended, that the}' might be considered only 
as articles of peace. Upon which the late 
judge Burnet, mentioning this" incident in his 
father’s life, observes, “that there might, per- 
“ haps, be reason to wish, that they had only 
“ been imposed as such, but there was nothing 
“ in our constitution to warrant an expositor 
“ in giving that sense to them.” Ilis father 
was plainly in the same* sentiments, when he 
set out his Exposition ; which makes it the 
more extraordinary, that some modem writers 


* Hifl. Reformat, vo!. 11. p. 169, 
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should still contend for this pacific sense of 
subscription, when two such able judges, the 
one of the original intention of the church, 
the other of the point of law, have so clearly 
and positively determined against them. 

Whether bishop Burnet would have given 
more room to subscribers in his Exposition, if 
that passage in his history of the reformation 
had been out of the way, it would even be im¬ 
pertinent to guess. Had bishop Williams been 
the expositor, he would, it is likely, have car¬ 
ried subscriptions no higher than an obligation 
to acquiesce in the doctrine of our articles; 
upon a presumption, possibly, that the present 
generation, if they could agree upon it, need 
not be bound by the original intention of the 
church or the compilers. Sir Thomas Burnet, 
however, we see, carries us back to our con¬ 
stitution ; and that implies, that what was once 
the intention of the church in this matter, 
must be still her intention; and so, undoubted¬ 
ly, thought the bishop his father. And as his 
lordship had all along seen things in this light, 
it is amazing tome, that the sense he expressed 
of the first subscriptions, in his history of the 
reformation, should not suggest to him, that 
he could no more give the subscribers of the 
present age the privilege of availing themselves 
of different grammatical senses, than he could 
allow them to consider the articles as articles of 
peace. 

His lordship hath said in plain terms, “that 
“ they who subscribed the articles when they 
“ were first set out, did either believe them to 
“ be true, or else they did grossly prevaricate.” 
Now, if they believed them to be»true, they 
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Certainly believed .them to be true in one pre¬ 
cise uniform Sense; that is to say, in a s#nse 
exclusive of all diversity of opinion, as the ti¬ 
tle of the articles plainly imports. And if so, 
What is there in. our constitution to warrant an 
expositor to allotvrhen to subscribe in different 
Senses? If the first subscribers would have 
prevaricated in so doing, the original intention 
of the compilers will fix the same reproach 
upon all subscribers who deviate from the 
church’s Sense to this hour. 

But, whether we are right in supposing the 
good bishop to liave undertaken this task 
against the'grain or not, we have good reason 
to believe, that bis success did not yield him 
the highest Satisfaction in the latter end of his 
life. His discontent will appear by and by, in 
a citation from a pamphlet he Was obliged to 
write in defence of his Exposition, immediately 
after it was published; and in his golden lega¬ 
cy, at the end of Iris last history, he scruples 
not to say, “that the greater part of the clergy 
“ subscribe the articles without ever examin- 
“ ing them, and others do it because they 
“ must do it, though they can hardly satisfy 
“ their conscicncesabont somethings in them.” 
Is not this saying, that all iris pains in expoun¬ 
ding the' articles, _and all his expedients to 
temper .the case of subscription' to all tastes 
and complexions; had beeiV absolutely thrown 
away; and that subscription, after all the co¬ 
lours that can be put upon if, is no better than 
an unwarrantable imphsitiolv? 

I cannot leave this vieW of the connection, 
between these two prelates*, Tillotson and Bur¬ 
net, without a shbrt reflection on these trim- 
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ming methods In matters of religion. When 
were they ever known to succeed ? And where 
were they ever known to conciliate the mind 
of any one of those unreasonable zealots, to 
whose humour they were accommodated? We, 
of this generation, have lived to see how 
greatly archbishop Tillotson was mistaken, in 
thinking to win over the high-churchmen of 
those clays, by his healing expedients. His 
gentle, lenitive spirit, was to their bigotry , 
what oil is to the fire. Bishop Burnet's friend-- 
ship for the archbishop carried him into these 
measures, contrary to his natural bent, and in 
mere complaisance to the archbishop’s appre¬ 
hensions of a storm, which he dreaded above 
all other things. And I remember to have 
heard some old men rejoice, that Burnet was 
kept down, by Tillotson’s influence, from 
pushing the reformation of the church to an 
extremity that might have endangered the go* 
vernment itself. Some of these men, however, 
might have remembered, that when the arch • 
bishop was no longer at hand to temper Bur¬ 
net’s impetuosity, the latter had prudence suf* 
ficient to temper his courage, and to keep him 
from attempting, what he had sense enough to 
perceive was impracticable.* But, after all, 

* This truly wife andgoot} prelate, however, feena to hive en¬ 
tertained fome hope, that, upon the aeceflion of his Majefly King 
George 1. things might take a more favourable turn. For thus he 
expreffes himfelf in the Dedication of the third volume of his Hillory 
of the Reformation to that illfiftrious Monarch, of ever-to-be-ho¬ 
noured memory;—■“ Your Majefty we trull, is defigned by God to 
“ complete the reformation itfelf} to rectify- What may be yet amifs, 

“ and to fupply what is defeftive among us; to oblige us to live and 
“ to labour more fuitably to our profeflion; to iiiita us more 
!* firmly among ourfelves; to bury, and for ever to extinguish the 
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ivbat lias been the consequence of Tillotson’s 
gentleness, and Burnet’s complaisance for the 
times? Even this; these two eminent lights of 
the englisll church could not have been more 
opposed'while they lived, or more abused and 
vilified since they died, had they firmly and 
vigorously promoted, at all adventures, that 
reformation in the church of England, which, 
they were both of them deeply'conscious, she 
Very much wanted.* 

Ilut, after all, if what bishop Burnet has of¬ 
fered under all these disadvantages, will not 
justify the church of England, iii requiring 
subscription to the xxxix articles, of leave 
room for the sincerity of those doftors, who 
seem to go one way, while the articles look 
another, we may venture to conclude, without 

“ fears of our relapfing again into poperv; and 10 cflablifh a confi- 
“ dcnce and correlpondence with the proteflant and reformed churches 
“ abtoad.” If any one afk how thefc hopes of the good bifhop came 
«o be difappointetl ? lie mull be referred to the hiftory of the fubfe- 
ipicnt times. There are two incidents, however, upon record, which 
alone will go a great way towards accounting for the difippoint- 
ment. 1. Bifhop Burnet died in about feven months after the ac- 
celtion of that monarch, from whofe wifdom, moderation, and flcadi- 
ncls, he expefled all thefe good things, namely in March 1715. 
And, s. 'll* January following, Dr. William Wake, was promot¬ 
ed to the fee «if Canterbury ; and he rather chofe to e/lablifh a 
confidence and corrc/pondence with the Popijh Gallican church, 
than with the Protestant Reformed churches, cither at 
home or abroad. . 

* Beftdes the (laler in fiances of the outrageous treatment thefe two 
eminent prelates have met with in and nearer their own times, how 
implacably the malice of feme men purfues them even to the prefetit 
moment, nay be feen in an abulive 'and fcandalous charatlcr given of 
Bifhop Burnet, in a late thing called, Obfirvalious, upon Tacitus ; 
in Ionic jacobitc .remains on the Life of Archbifhop Tillotfon. It 
is an honour to the puny author of The Conjejjtonal, to be reviled by 
the fame fort pf zealots who ahufed thcle great men, and for the fame 
fort of offence. 
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any just imputation of temerity, that this ser¬ 
vice will hardly be more eft'e&ually performed 
by men of another stamp, who may probably 
engage in it with more alacrity and less cir- 
eumspedion. What the good bishop has said 
on this Jbehalf, we now proceed to consider. 

His lordship begins with stating the seeming 
impropriety “of making such a colledion of 
‘ ‘ tenets thestandard of thedodrine of a church, 
“ that, according to his lordship, is deservedly 
“ valued by reason of her moderation. This,” 
says the bishop, “seems to be a departing from 
“ the simplicity of the first ages, which yet we 
“ set up for a pattern.”* 

This objeded impropriety (which, by the 
way, his lordship exceedingly strengthens and 
illustrates, by an indudion of particulars) he 
rather endeavours to palliate and excuse, or, 
as he terms it, explain, tlujn to deny or confute. 
He gives us an historical recital of the prac¬ 
tice of former times, to shew that our church 
ads after a precedent of long standing. To 
this no other answer is necessary, than that 
this was the pradice of times, which were not 
remarkable either for their moderation or sim¬ 
plicity, and of whose example the church of 
England cannot avail herself, consistently 
with her pretensions to these two amiable qua¬ 
lities.! 

* Introduction, p. l. 

+ Eccleftaftical Hiftory, from the days of Conftantine down¬ 
wards, bears an ample tellimony to this truth. After Coriflamine took 
it into his head to accomodate thd*church according to changes he 
thought proper to make in the civil coriilitution of the empire, (fee 
Mofhcitn, Hift. Ecclef. p. 140.) there was vert little either of mo¬ 
deration in the government, or of fimplicity in (he doftrine and woe- 
Clip of the cbriltian church fo called. 
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But it seems this pra6lice was originally the 
practice of the apostles: a consideration, which 
will not only authorize our imitation, but 
strongly imply the utility and edification of the 
thing itself. f 

“ There was a form,’’ says hjs lordship* “set- 
“ tied very early in most churches. This St. 
“ Paul,' in one place, calls, the form of doctrine 
“ that was delivered; in another place, the form 
“ of sound words ; which those, who were fixed 
t “ by tlie apostles in particular churches, had 
“ received from them. These words of his do 
“ import a standard or fixed formulary , by 
“ which all doctrines were to be examined.”* 
The passages here referred to are, Rom. vi. 17. 
—1 Tim. iv. 6. —to \vhich are added in the 
margin, 1 Tim. vi. 3.—2 Tim. i. 13. and the 
Greek words in these several pafsages which 
are supposed to signify this standard or fixed 
formulary, run thus—Tm; — ‘TOoW««f 

ky*atvovVv Xofm —Aoyoi xosi J'iJairitaXias—‘Yyiaivovlfs 

Xoyoi, o‘* ru Kvfsu nfum Turn Xpirs, *** fl* x«t’ tturtGuan 
hicuntaXia. 

Now, when a capable and unprejudiced rea¬ 
der considers the variety of expression in these 
several passages, he will probably be.inclined 
to*think, that a fixed formulary of doftrine is 
tlie last thing a plain man would look for in 
them. A fixed formulary, one would think, 
should have a fixed title. Nor is it at all pro¬ 
bable, that one and the same form pf words 
should be described in terms, which may de¬ 
note an hundred different forms.* 

To enter into a just criticism on these ex¬ 
pressions, would be tedious and unnecessary. 


• Imrod.f, 
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Suffice it to observe, after very competent 
judges, that r vsWf and n'Torero/trif u'yrousosluf 

*>tm, appear to refer rather to the exemplifica¬ 
tion of the Christian do&rine in the practice of 
pious believers, than to any form of words. 
The do&rinfe is ope thing, and the type of the 
do&rine another. The doftrine is, and must 
be, expressed by, and consequently contained 
in, some form of words. But the type of that 
form must be somewhat different from the form 
itself; and the general acceptation of the word 
rwoi, points out the practical exemplification 
of the dodtrine, to be the thing here intended. 
The text, Rom. Vi. 17- is, it must be owned, 
obscure and difficult; but, without giving this 
sense to the words two? it is absolutely 

unintelligible.* And whatever is the signifi¬ 
cation of r vitos here, must be the meaning of 
i> : XOTVTU&tj, Q Tim. i. I3.f 

Again, the literal english of u , yia«*o»1i« A°yo«, is 
healing or salutary words ; that is, the words 

* See Grotius and Bengelius's Gnomon upon the place ttmr 
Typus, VeJhgium, figura, exemplar, forma, Hen. Stephens. Aft 
xxiii, 25. re»r, is the literal copy of LyGas’s epiftle to Felix, not the 
fum or abridgement of it. 

+ The word is but once more to be found in the New Teflament, 
viz. j Tim. i. 16. where the Apottie fays, he found mercy— 
“ vntfvmm tuw mfiuKv Sec . for a pattern; which is the fame 
thing as an example of the dcftrinc of pardon and mercy, thro’ Chrift. 

In what (enle the Word nvK- was afterwards ufed, maybe feen in 
Mills’s iranflation of Bruyi’a Hift. o 4 the Popes, vol. II. p. 428. 
where an mfkjpnent, or edict, of the Emperor Conftans, for the pa¬ 
cification of the difputes concerning the two wills of Chrift, is called 
the Type; which inftrument contained no formulary of doftrine, but 
only enjoined that the parties at variance fhouk^ abide by the ferip- 
tures, the five oecumenical councils, and the plain and fimplc paflagerf 
of the fathers, 

P 2 
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of salvation or eternal life. Our translators 
have rendfeied the greek participle by the 
equivocal words sound and wholesome, which 
signified, I suppose, in their ideas, the same 
with orthodox. 

If you ask where these healing words are to 
be found? I answer, in the scriptures, some¬ 
times, perhaps, abridged and comprehended in 
some short summaries, which occur in Paul’s 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, liut these are 
evidently not the fixed formularies his lordship 
means. As the certain consequence of that 
must have been, that no man, or body of men 
whatsoever, could have had the least authority 
to add to them, or enlarge them in any future 
time. 

And if any other standard or formulary is 
meant, it then comes to our turn to ask the 
question, where is it to be found? what is be¬ 
come of it ? For that it should be lost, or 
drop into utter oblivion, if it once had a real 
existence, is wholly incredible. 

In answer to this demand, the bishop gives 
tis to understand, “that, by a fixed formulary, 

“ he does not mean one precise and invariable 
“ form of words, which he thinks it iroproba- 
“ hie the apostles should leave behind them. 

“ For his lordship observes, that the first apo- 
<! legists for Christianity, when they deliver a 
“ short abstract of Uje Christian faith, do all 
“ vary from one an oilier, both as to |^ie order, 

“ and as to the words themselves. Whence he 
“ thinks it more probable, that they received 
“ these short abstracts from the apostles them- 
“ selves, with some variation.” 
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But surely, the moment you admit of var ia 
tions, not only the idea of a fixecLfortnul ary 
but even the use of any formulary, as a stau 
darcl or test of all do&rines, immediately va 
nishesaway. There must be left, in such va 
rying formularies, room for doubtful and pre¬ 
carious judgments: and the scriptures alone, 
in all such cases, must be the dernier resort. 
And if so, why might they not as well have 
been admitted to decide in the first instance? 

But to come nearer to the case in hand. Do 
any of these apologists pretend to have recei¬ 
ved any of these short abstracts from the apos¬ 
tles themsel ves ? or docs it appear, among all 
the variety of creeds which these primitive 
fathers have exhibited, that any one of them 
came immediately from the apostles?* Mr. 
Whiston, who, perhaps, had made as exadt a 
scrutiny into matters of this nature as any mail 
living or dead, and who was as likely to adopt 
any thing for apostolic which had the least 
pretence to so honourable an origin, frankly 
confesses, in one of his books, that “he finds 
“ no traces of an apostolical baptismal creed 
“ in the writings of the fathers for above three 
“ centuries, though he makes no doubt, but 
“ there was all along such a creed among 
“them, notwithstanding.”f 
I cite Mr. Whiston as a witness to a fact, 
but lay no stress upon his opinion; *nor, in¬ 
deed, does it deserve the least regard, after he 
has told as, “ that in the fourth century, many 
“ doubtful and exceptibnable creeds were pub- 

* Some of tbefe creeds may be fcen in D*. Chandler’s Cafe of 
Subfcription. 

t Reply to Dr, AHix’s Remarks, p. 18, 
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u lickly used in the church, and did then ex-* • 
“ ceedinglv disturb and confound christian- 
“ ity.” That is to say, at, or immediately 
after, the very time, when he makes no doubt 
'but they had such an authentic baptismal 
creed among them. 

But, till some of these apostolic formularies 
are brought to light, what his lordship says of 
a depositum, lodged in the hands of a bishop, 
&c. must pass only for an inference from a 
postulatum, which, for many good reasons, 
and such particularly as rise from our scripture 
accounts of the manner in which the apostles 
preached and propagated the gospel, cannot 
be granted. And indeed, upon his lordship's 
supposition, that the apostles, or their com¬ 
panions, delivered these formularies of faith as 
deposits, with such variations as the cases and 
situations of particular churches demanded, it 
is next to impossible they should all have pe¬ 
rished so absolutely, that no remains of them 
are to*be discovered to this hour. 

But, jt seems, there is a way of accounting 
for this state of utter oblivion, into which 
these primitive formularies are fallen, very con-, 
sistent with the supposition of their real exist¬ 
ence for several centuries. We are told that 
these formularies contained a loy^a, a se¬ 
cret doctrine^seldom, if ever, committed to 
writing ; the use of which was, to secure the 
Christian brotherhood (by way of a test or tes¬ 
sera of tryp discipleshipj from being imposed 
upon by the insidious and dissembled preten¬ 
ces of pagans and heretics. And to this secret 
doctrine St. John is supposed to allude, where 
li 9 »ays, ,§ Epist. ver. 10. If there come any un- 
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to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him 
not into your house, neither bid him Godspeed. 

Some divines are extremely iflgenious in. 
discovering what the sacred writers allude to, 
wlien they allude to nothing but what is plain¬ 
ly expressed in the context. Look back to 
verse the 7th, and carry the connection of the 
apostle’s discourse along with you to this 10th 
verse, and you will plainly perceive the doCtrine 
mentioned in that verse to be this proposition, 
Jesus Christ is come in the Jlesh ; which some 
persons, and those perhaps pretending to be 
Christians, then denied.* If you refer the 
words, this doctrine, no farther back than to 
the foregoing verse, and suppose the doCtrine 
of Christ, there mentioned, to be a secret for¬ 
mulary of doCtrine, concealed among the sin¬ 
cere and faithful Christians for the purposes 
above mentioned, the consequence will be, that 
though a brother should confess that Jetus 
Christ is come in the flesh, and profess his be¬ 
lief of every gospel-truth, which is implied.in, 
or depends upon, that confession, you were 
not to receive him into your house, nor bid him 
Godspeed, unless he brought this secret sym¬ 
bolical do&rine, which perhaps he might never 
have heard of. And how opposite that would 
be to the spirit of the gospel, needs no parti¬ 
cular proof. 

What other arguments or ^evidences, there 

may be to support this fancy, I have not ex- 

*■ 

* See Chillin^toorth’s Letter to Ltwgar . Life%> Defmaizcaux , 
j>. 32. PI is words are thefe: “ Jf you think me one of thofe to 
“ whom St. John forbids you to fay God.fave you, then you are 
“ to think and prove me one of thofe deceivers which deny Guilt 
*' to be come in the JleOi,'\ 
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aminecl. I freely own, it would mortify me 
greatly to find such a practice fixed upon the 
primitive church, by any sort of evidence, 
which should fairly deriveit from the apostles.* 

• I have been informed, (hat the late learned Dr. John Coibifchi 

J irofcITor of cafuiflical divinity in the univerfity of Cambridge, hath 
eft Behind him a m.mufcript, wherein the reality of a xfvp-ci icyy.n, 
among the ancient chriflians, is clearly proved. 1 wiih fuch manu- 
fcript were printed. For, though I think it impi fftble that a fecret 
of this kind, if ever it bad any fubflantial foundation, ihould not 
tranfpire before the eighteenth century ; yet ftich an attempt, from 
io leart.ed a perfon as Dr. Colbatch. would certainly furni(h ctiriofi- 
ties enow to recompence the pains of reading his bo. k, however ihort 
and nnfaiisficd it might leave us with refpett to the main point. A 
Cafuiflical divine is, by his profeflinn, a dealer in cryptics. 1 he plain 
open truths of the New Teflr.ment will not agree with certain 
fqueamifh confciences. Few people, 1 apprehend, carry their 
Temples to cafuifls, without having a fufpicion that the gofpcl is agatnft 
them. The doffor, to oblige or to fatisfy fitch patients, ntuft fetch 
his drugs from the hidden wildom of the fathers and fchoolmcn. 
But 1 have lately been favoured with a fight of Dr. Colbatch’s 
manufeript, conlifling of forty five quarto page', written out fair, as 
intended for the prefs, but left unfmiflted. The title is, An Kn- 
auiry into the antiquity and authority of the Apojtlcs creed. 1 lie 
Dofctor’s bypothefis is, that this creed was delivered by rhe apoftles 
themfelves, and was in ufc, in the chrillian churches, even before 
the books of the New Tcflamem were written. He fuppofes it to 
have been the only bapiiftnal creed in u(c for fetfctal centuries; and 
to account for it’s late appearance, he afl'ertr, that the bapiiftnal creed 
of the primitive church had no place in any other lacred office ; that 
ii was never committed to writing, but only taught by woid of mouth, 
and learned by heart; in fltort, that this form of words was in- 
duflrioufly concealed from all but baptizedchriftians, or fuch as were 
in a rcadinefs for baptifm, and not only feercted from infidels and 
heretics, but from the caleckimnu ihetnielves. until they were of the 
rank of competentes, and not communicated to thefe, till about a week 
before their baptifm. The realon why this {orm of words was thus 
decreied, was, the doflor fays, that it might be a ftgnal, or Ujftra 
hofpitalis, by which true chriflians, fn times of perfection and dil- 
trefis, made themfelves known to one another, and theteby avoided 
impofttions from fuch awonly pretended to be chri Ilians, for finifter 
ends. He afftgns, indeed, another ufe for this creed, which fbmp 
perhaps may think not quite fo confident with ibis catcfql conceal- 
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Nothing could be more inconsistent vith the 
nature and circumstances of their commission, 
or the tenor, spirit, and design of the gospelin 
general. Our Saviour told his apostles, that 
what had been whispered in the car (the truths 
that had been communicated to them only) 
should be by them proclaimed upon the house¬ 
tops.If St. Paul puts his being pure from the 
blood of all men, upon this, that he had not 

ment of it, namely, tliat of a rule to diflirguifh between true and falfe 
doftriues. But even this he finds the means to reconcile with the 
foregoing fuppofuion, of its being incommunicable to all but the 
eompetentes, by fuppoling, that when there was occafion to confute 
the falfe doctrines of thole early times openly, other creeds were 
made life of, fuch as thofe exhibited in the woiks of Ignatius, Ire- 
naus, Tertullian, Origen, &c. containing the fame articles, but ex- 
prefTcd in different formularies, both with refpeti t6 the arrangement 
of the articles, and the form of words. Thefe particulars the dotior 
"endeavours to fupport, againfl the opinions of Epdcopius, Voffius, 
Bafnage, Dodwell, Lord King, &c. refpeffivety, by authorities from 
the fathers, and reafonings upon tl.eni, which fliew that the dot.for 
was a man of learning, and no contemptible difputant. 1 thought 
dii» fketch of Dr. Colbatch’s fentiments on this fubjeff would not 
be unacceptable to the reader, whole cuiiofny might be railed by 
what is Laid in the former part of this note. But here 1 mull flop, 
without adding the leaft flriflure of my own, upon the doftor’s per. 
formance. Hosvevcr precarious or incompetent I might think hii 
authorities, or however infirm his reafonings, I cannot allow my- 
felf the liberty to examine them, while the public has no opportunity 
of judging between us t I {hall therefore only add, that along with 
the fair copy of this traff, there was, when I fasv it, a confiderable 
number of loofe papers, containing a large col left Ion of teflitnonics 
and obfervations relative tofhe fubjeff, which fbcw that .the author 
bad been indefatigable in this dilrjuifition; and contSining likewife, 
as far as I could judge, fufficient materials to compleal the difeourfe 
which is left imperfeef in the fair copy. This, it is to be wifhed and 
hoped, the worthy and relpe£l:*blc perfons iu whofc hands the faid 
mamilcript and papers are lodged, will, at fome convenient time, un. 
dertake to do, as the work itlelf is in many ;e!pe£ts both curious and 
imerefling. 

+ Luke xii, g. compare Matih. x. 
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shunned to declare to the churches where he 
preached, the whole counsel of God :* and ap¬ 
peals to his openness, simplicity, and sincerity 1 ! 
on many other occasions. In the same sense 
•of their duty, the whole college join in prayer 
to God, that they may be enabled to speak the 
word with all boldness : (itln •aua-nr «r«'p~piwK*{» with 
all freedom ; sine involucris, says Grotius.f 
And yet, it seems, they had among them a se¬ 
cret dodtrine, reserved to be communicated 
only to adepts, to the initiated, and such as 
might be confided in : which* indeed would 
have .been reducing Christianity to a paltry seft, 
and bringing in distindtions, which could not 
but have disgusted new converts, many of 
whom, no doubt, had taken offence at the ex¬ 
clusive rites and mysteries in the religions they 
had professed, and would, on that very ac-* 
count, be rather inclined to embrace an insti¬ 
tution where every thing was openly declared, 
and freely communicated. 

What indeed might happen in some Christian 
societies, and, peihaps, in no long time after 
the demise of the apostles, I would not un¬ 
dertake to say, As little as we know of those 
early times, we ha ve sufficient evidence of their 
widely deviating from the simplicity of the 
gospel ; and all I am concerned for is to shew, 
that the apostles set them no such examples. 

Bishop Jlttrnet indeed makes no express men¬ 
tion of this secret do&rine; and whether he 
meant any thing of that sort by the depositum 
lodged in the hands of the bishop, is uncer¬ 
tain. But it is plain, without some such sup- 

• 

Ads xx. 26, 27.—+ Ads iv, 29, 
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position, the loss of an apostolical formulary 
of faith must be utterly unaccountable; as 3 . 
depositum, in any other circumstances, must 
have been preserved and perpetuated with the 
same care and respedt as the scriptures them¬ 
selves. 

But, admitting that there had been such a 
formulary of apostolical authority, and that 
some of those creeds, which the earlier fathers 
haye left us, were framed after the model of it; 
we should certainly expeft a good account, by 
what authority those large additions were made, 
which appear in creeds and confessions of a la¬ 
ter date ; the rather, as we have good reason to 
believe, that the shortest of the antient creeds 
now remaining,came the nearest to the aposto¬ 
lic model, in course of time, as well as in their 
contents. 

To this the good bishop answers no other¬ 
wise, than by giving us a detail of those grow¬ 
ing heresies, which occasioned such enlarge¬ 
ments. He does not venture to say, that such 
enlargements were,properly grounded upon,or 
duly authorised by, such occasions. He had 
too honest a heart, and too discerning a head, 
to justify such pradfcices at all events, as some 
others, both before him and after him, have 
done. On the contrary, he says, “it had been 

an invaluable blessing, if the Christian reli- 
“ gion had been kept in its first.simplicity. ’ 
Jt is not clear, to me at least, that he thought 
even the imputation of idolatry, occasioned 
by the worship of fhe Son, a sufficient reason 
for adding the words, of the same substance 
With the Father , to the creeds of the Christian 
churches. He once more, however, says, “it 
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u had been a great blessing to the church, if 
“ a stop had been put here.” After which it 
could hardly be expected, that his lordship 
should enter upon a forma] defence of creeds 
and confessions, such as they have appeared in 
modern churches. Decently, therefore, and 
tenderly, does the good man close this part ot 
his subject, by saving, “Instating the doc- 
“ trines of this church so copiously, our re- 
“ formers followed a method that had been 
“ used in a course of many ages.’!. 

And now, the vindication of the church of 
England being put upon this footing, it be¬ 
came necessary to specify the subsist ing or the 
growing heresies, which would account for the 
copious form of do6lrine established in our own 
church. 

For this purpose, his lordship mentions two 
particular circumstances in those times, to 
which it became necessary our reformers should 
pay a particular regard. 

The lirst of these circumstances was, “ that, 

“ when the scriptures werejirst out into men’s 
“ hands at the reformation as a rule of faith, 

“ many strange conceits were pretended to be 
“ derived from them, which gave rise to seve- 
“ ral impious and extravagant se&s. Whence 
“ the papists took occasion to calumniate the 
“ reformation, as if these sectaries spoke^out, 

“ what all pVotestants thought,—and that all 
“ sefts were the natural consequences of the 
“ reformation, and of shaking off the do6hine 
“ of the infallibility of the' church. So that, 

“ to stop these calumnies, it became necessary 
“ for particular churches, and for our own 
u among the rest, to publish confessions of 
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u their faith, both for the instruction of their 
“ own members, and for covering them from 
“ the slanders of their adversaries.” 

Concerning this method of obviating calum¬ 
nies by confessions, something has been said 
already in a foregoing chapter. But, however, 
as the case of the church of England was some¬ 
what different from that of the remonstrants, 
it may not be improper to consider this plea, in 
reference to our english reformers. 

And here, it muJt be owned, bishop Burnet 
has, with great .justice and propriety, drawn a 
parallel between the slanders cast upon the pro- 
testants by the papists, and the calumnies 
thrown at the first Christians by the jews and 
pagans. Popery, at the time of the reforma¬ 
tion, was a mixture ofjudaical rites and tradi¬ 
tions, and of pagan idolatry and superstition. 
The reformation may be called the resurrection 
of the Christian religion, and would naturally 
be attended with all the consequences of the 
first preaching and spreading of the gospel. 
Here then the reformers had a precedent before 
them; and should have done what the apostles 
did in the same situation. The apostles were 
slandered as having taught, that men might do 
evil, that good may come . The doCtrine of 
free grace was the immediate occasion of this 
calumny, which, for the honour and credit of 
Christianity, demanded the most speedy and 
effectual refutation. What course did the 
apostles take in this exigency ? Did they 
frame a new creed or confession, or insert into 
an old one anew article, importing, “ that no 
“ man should do evil, for the sake of procu- 
“ ring the greatest imaginable good?” No, 
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they left the calumny to be confronted by the 
gospel-history, and the tenor of their own wri¬ 
tings and conversation, and gave themselves 
no farther trouble about it.* 

In like manner, had the reformers held up 
the bible, and said, “ here is our rule of faith 

“ and manners, and by this only we desire to 

* 

* «We find, however,” faith Dr. Rutherforth, “ that Sr. 
“ Paul was led by it [the calumny] to write thus to the Romans, 
“ if the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie unto his 
“ glory, why yet am L alfo judged as a /Inner ? and not rather 
“ (as we. be flanderoufly reported, and as fame, affirm that we fay) 
“ let us do evil, that good may come ? whofe damnation is juft. 
“ Rom. iii. *r, 8.” Charge, p. 8. I do very ferioufly affure the 
learned profelfor, that it was what the apollle Paul was led by this 
calumny to write in this very pafljge, that led me to write as I did 
in the Confeffional. The only tpieflion then between us is, which 
of the two reprefentations is nearer the truth ? The learned pre- 
i'effor’s comment (which, I hope, I may hive leave to examine in 
my turn) is as f Hows: “ Care, therefore, was taken by the apolllcs 
“ explicitly to condemn this doctrine, and iofert an article in oppo- 
“ fition to it, if not into any creed or confeffion diltinEl from the 
“ feriptures, yet into the feriptures themfclves.” l. “ Care was 
“ taken by the apoflles by which we are to underlland, that the 
cpiflle to the Romans was compoled in a full aflembly of the apoflles, 
and that Paul was no more than the fevibe of the tynod j by way, I 
fuppofe, of a feripture precedent for an article-making convocation. 
b. “ The apoflles took care explicitly to condemn the doflrine.” 
Not in this palfage, St. Paul barely relates that the doMtine was 
jlanderoujly aferibed to them. The apollle, indeed, denounces con¬ 
demnation upon the llanderers; but that gives ihc paffage the air of 
a canon, rather than of an article; a dilliiitlion out learned profeflor 
fhouid be better .acquaint d with. g.—“ And to infert an article in 
oppofuion to it.” I Ibould be glad to know where ? lam fure 
no iuch ailicle is in thele two verfes, or in thecontext to them. The 
cafe then, as fet forth in the Confcj/ional, Hands good, and is not at 
all afFecled by any thing the learned profelfor hath offered to the 
contrary. Whereas the reprefentation which the learned profelfor 
gives of wbar happened a thong the apoflles, upon occafion of this ca* 
ktntny, lb far as it de pends upon this paffage in the cpillle to the 
Romans, is whWIy fifiitious; and, if he would ellablifh the fafls he 
attempts to build upon it, hemefl look for fome other authority. 
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u have our doftrine and practice examined 
and had thev, as the apostles did, a&ed in con¬ 
formity to that declaration, they must forever 
have silenced every cavil, and every slander, 
which the wit of man could have devised 
against them. 

But they were governed by other precedents; 
and had, no doubt, as much liberty, and equal 
light, to publish apologies and*declarations of 
their faith, as other churches. This was done 
on the behalf of the church of England by bi¬ 
shop Jewel, and that so much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the church, that his book passed a long 
time for the authentic standard of its dodtrine. 
But whom did it satisfy or convince, except 
the english protestants? and what peace did it 
procure for them? Let the bulky volume of 
controversy testify (which is yet to be found 
in many of our churches) spun out of the bow¬ 
els of this petty apology, no bigger, at its first 
appearance, than a three-penny pamphlet. 

I hope, however, I shall not be thought to 
derogate from our thirty-nine articles, if I say, 
that this apology did its work, whatever it 
was, as well as that more authentic system ; 
and, what is more, did it without being sub¬ 
scribed, or adopted as a test, either of mini¬ 
sterial or lay-communion. And, had the re¬ 
formers contented themselves with this method 
of defence, they might have pursued it with¬ 
out any complaint, and without any ill conse¬ 
quence to their own friends. The fault we 
find with them is not for' declaring their faith, 
or confuting the calumnies of the adversary; 
but setting up these declarations and defences, 
as tests of orthodoxy; and binding tliem upon 
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the consciences of those, who had as much 
right to dissent from them, as they had to dis¬ 
sent from popery; and from this charge, what 
bishop Burnet hath pleaded on their behalf will 
not acquit them. 

That a variety of se6is arose out of the re¬ 
formation, was a matter of iaet, which can 
hardly be considered in the light of a calumny. 
It neither could nor ought to have been de¬ 
nied. It was the natural effect of great num¬ 
bers emancipated from the fetters of Rome, and 
restored to the exercise of their private judg¬ 
ment. If any of these sects were impious or 
extravagant in their tenets, might not some of 
this be owing to the intolerant spirit of some 
of the reformers themselves? who, by narrow¬ 
ing the bottom of Christian communion, and 
establishing exclusive creeds and confessions, 
very probably provoked some warm spirits to 
those excesses, who disdained to have a new 
yoke laid upon them, by those very men who 
had so lately shaken off that of popery. To 
say that these impious sectaries spoke out what 
all protestants thought, was so ridiculous and 
absurd, that it deserved no other answer, but 
an appeal to the actual separation of one sort 
from another.* 

* Seckendorf indeed (peak* of “ a lift of fanatics which fpread 
,! in liter low countries, before Luther began co attack popery, and 
r ‘ was therefore ibe olfspiingof popery, not of lutheranifin. They 
“ kept thcmfe’.vcs," he tells us, “ from inquiry and punifhinent, in 
11 that they conformed, by a wicked 1 diflimulation, to the external 
“ rites of the ellablifhed worlhip, with an equal, and fometimes a 
“ greiter, afTct Union ot faultily, than others. Seme of thefe had 
*' a propenfity to aiheiftn, or libertinifin; and the people after. 

“ wauls afpiting to evangelical liberty, thefe fanatics began, under 
“ this pretence, to iufinuate iheir piofane opinions to them, with 
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On the other hand, such se&s as differed 
from each other, and kept within the bounds 
of sobriety and order, as they manifestly arose 
Out of the reformation, so were they all upon 
an equal footing of authority. They might, 
if they pleased, reprobate each other in their 
several confessions; but they could not say in 
thos#eonfessions, that a variety of sp6ls did 
not exist, or that such a variety ever would 
have existed, if the whole Christian world had 
continued to acknowledge the infallibility of 
the roman church. The proper defence against 
such calumnies, was to say, as some of the 
cooler and more sensible reformers did say, 
that after so long a night of ignorance, and 
dearth of literature, it was no wonder that men 
should fall upon different explanations of 
scripture, which had been so little studied, and 
so carefully secreted from those who were in¬ 
clined to study them; and had even been de- 

“ more aflurance.” Hitt. Luth, b. ii. p, 30. After which, he 
cites a paffage, wherein Luther takes notice of (hem, and account* 
for their being fo dill and quiet under popery, and fo troublefome 
after the reformation began, from the caft^ in the parable of the 
jirong man armed, Luke xi. 21.—But, without doubt, there wa* 
a variety of lefts, which owed their fife to the progrefs of die refor¬ 
mation, without having any connexion with thefe papiflical fanatics, 
whom I take to be the fame with thoie mentioned by Molheim, 
Ec«l. Hid. p. 570, tinder the name of myflics, For Molheim'* 
words, vanitatc callus externi demonflrata, fignify ^nly, that they 
taught the vainity of external worlhip, which they might do, and 
yet join in it, to avoid puniOiment ; and (hat is the very thing 
which gives Seckendorf occafion to accufe them of a wicked d'tlfi. 
mutation. Dr. Maclaine’s tranflation reprefents them a* renoun- 
. cing all the af'ts and ceremonies of external worlhip ; for which, l 
apprehend, he hath not fufficicm authority fittm the original. 


Q 
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graded to the level of the decretal epistles in 
points of importance and authority.* 

* It is a queflion of fotne difficulty, when the church of Rome 
begati to derogate from the authority of the fcriptutes, and to raife 
their traditions to an equality with them ? It is generally fuppofed 
that pope Nicholas ordained, that the decretal epiilles of the popes 
fhoul d be of the fame authority as the fcriptutes, about the^tear 855. 
But the true cafe was this : Nicholas had faid that the decretals of 
his predecefTors might to conclude fome french bifhops, who re¬ 
fried to appeal to the roman fee, upon a point controverted and de¬ 
cided among titemfelves. The bifhops alledged, that thole decre¬ 
tals were nopart of the canon law. Nicholas replied, that if this 
Was a good reafon for rejefting the decretals, it would afford a pre¬ 
tence for rejefting the old and new teftament; for that thefe were 
not to be found in the code of the canon. Du Plefts. My ft. Iniq. 
Prognjlf. 31.—Doubtlefs, the argument is a miferable one ; but, 
however, is far from implying, much more from averting, that the 
decretals were of equal authority with the feriptures, Du Pleflis in¬ 
deed fays, that pope Agatho had, 170 years before, pronounced 
openly, “ that all decrees made by the fee apoflolic, ought to be re- 
“ ceivcd as if they had proceeded from St. Peter’s own mouth.” 
But, as this doftrine had gained no canonical authority in the pon¬ 
tificate of Nicholas, it ought not fo early to be put to the account 
of the church. Nor do I indeed find any formal decree to fuch 
efleft till the year 1415, when the council of Conflance, in thecon- 
demnation of the g8ih article of WyclifF’s herefy, ordained, “ that 
** fuch of the decretal epiilles,as fhould be found, upon examination, 
'** to be rightly aferibed to the popes whofe names they bore, fhould 

be of equal authority with the epiilles of the apoftles.” L’Evfant’s 
Jiift. Counc. of Conjlance, vol. 1. p. 229. The qualifying claufe of 
examination fitews that they were not even then without juft fufpi. 
cions that the colleftions of Jvo of Chartres, Gratian, and others, 
were not wholly authentic. From this period, thcfufficicnc/of the 
feriptures ilone tofalvation became a formal herefy, as appears by 
the twelfth of the interrogatories exhibited to Lambert in Fox’* 
Martyrology in the year >538. Hitherto, however, the fcriptn re * 
flood upon even ground with papal conftituiions ; and the in- 
conftflencies between them were kept fufficiently out of fight, by 
.depriving the people of the ordinary means of fludying the (acred 
oracles, and entertaining them only with the ignorant and my ftical 
comments of the monks upon them. When this would no longer 
pafs upon mankind, it then became necelTary to degrade the (crip, 
turn to an inferior dais, Erafmus, in that colloquy which is infilled 
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The other circumstance which, accord ing % 
to bishop Burnet, made a copious confession* 
more necessary for the reformed church of 
England, was, that concealed papists, being 
brought to this test, might not creep into the 
church unawares, and secretly undermine it. 
“ Many” (says his lordship) “ had complied 

^th every alteration, both in king* Henry’s 
tl an d king Edward’s reign, who not only de- 
“ dared themselves to have been all the while 

iy/j'a.pny,a canvalTes the point thus. Lanio: Petrus igitur habuit 
autoritatcm condendi novas leges? Salsamentarius : Ha- 
11*1 ^ A ‘ v ' Habuit et Paulas, cum cceteris apojlolis ? Sals. 

itabuerunt in/uis quifque ecclefiis, a Petro, Jen Chrijlo CommiJ- 
J‘S- Lam. it PetriJucceJforibuspar ejlpotejlascumip/o Petrof 
oals. Quidni? I.an. Tantundcm igitur honoris debetur re- 
jcnpto Romani pontifids, quantum epi/tolis Petri : et tantun - 
dm conjlituliombus epij'coporum, quantum epijlolis Pauli f Sals, 
■Equidem arbilror etiam amplius deberi, Ji preecipiant et legem 
J'lant cum autoritule. Lan. tied fa/he eft dubicare, an Petrus 
et Paulus fcripferint ajftatu divini Spititus f Sals. Imo hare- 
ticusjit qui dubitet, Lan. Idem ccnfes de rcfcriptis et conftitu- 
tiombus pontificum et epi/coporum ? Sals. De pontificc cenfea, 

1 epifcopis ambigo, nifi quod plum eft, de nullo ptrperam juf- 
” l r f s l Pf a pa-lam damilet. That Erafmus would be un- 
dcrilooa to give his own fenle in the perfon of the Ji/hmonger, is un. 
deniable. With what ftnceriiy, is another matter. This we may 
epend upon, that he (peaks the orthodox feniiments of the church, 
snd gives us to underftand, at leaft, upon what confide rat ions the 
Precedence was given to the papal relcripts abuve the epiftles of 
Veter and Paul. Probably the condition, Ji preecipiantet legem 
JJjant cum autontate, might be his own. But who fees not how 
1 f'rr j CO an y f“tb limitation to thofe decrees, which are 

con elTed.v written by divine inipiration,as Erafmus pretends here to 
Ih nk ihe pontifical decrees were,? This colloquy is perhaps otte of the 
cvere iatires extant agamfi the fuperltioons of popery. Buc 
w ence had thefe iuperftitions their rile or their authority ? Even 
from thefe,nlpired refcrmt, of (he popes. Could Erafiaus fee 
W«aa well as any mao? 


Qs 
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"papists, but became bloody persecutors la 
J ‘ queen Mary’s days.” 

There is, indeed, little doubt, but one main 
view of king Edward’s reformers, in compiling 
the articles of religion, and requiring subscrip¬ 
tion to them, was to exclude all from the mi¬ 
nistry who had any tincture of popery. How 
in die dual this measure was for the purpose, 
the good'hishqp here confesses. And, there¬ 
fore, though this may go far towards excusing 
Cranmer and Ridley for contriving such a 
test, yet it will by no means justify queen 
Elizabeth’s bishops, who had seen what had 
happened in queen Mary’s days, for continu¬ 
ing such a test any longer. Much less will 
any such consideration avail to excuse the im- 
posers of subscription in all succeeding times. 

Elizabeth, indeed, had very different notions 
from those of king Edward and his bishops, 
concerning reformation. She thought it right 
to humour the papists; and, for that purpose, 
made very considerable abatements in those 
terms of protestant communion, which were 
insisted on in Edward’s system. 

Among other things, the compilers, or the 
reviewers, of Edward’s articles, struck out a 
long passage against the real presence. “The 
“ secret of which, says bishop Ilurnet himself, 
“ was this.^ The queen and her council stu- 
“ died to unite all into the communion of the 
“ church. And it was alledged, that such an 
“express definition against a real presence, 
“ might drive from the church many who 
1 \ were still of that persuasion: and, therefore, 
“ it was thought to be enough to condemn 
“ transubsiantiation, and to say, that, Christ 
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“ was present after a spiritual manner, and re¬ 
ceived by faith. To say more, as it .was 
“judged superfluous, so it might occasion di- 
“ vision. Upon this, these words were by 
“common consent left out.” # 

Would one believe, that the same hand which 
wrote this passage, could raise an apology for 
our present articles, from the necessity of ex¬ 
cluding concealed papists out of the church, 
by a test with which none of them would com - 
ply? I say the present articles, for nothing 
can be more absurd, than to suppose that the 
compilers of any other articles should profit by 
their experience of what had happened in the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, and Alary. These 
inconsistencies, however, are unavoidable, 
even by the greatest and best of men, when 
they find themselves under a necessity of de¬ 
fending ecclesiastical institutions, only because 
they are established. 

Hitherto we meet with nothing in this in¬ 
troduction, to justify our reformers in esta¬ 
blishing these articles of faith and doctrine, 
save only the bare excuse of following the fa¬ 
shion of other churches. The bishop himself 

* Hifi. Reform, vol. II. p. 406. This mutilation of the article 
concerning th e real prefence, was one of thofe things which drovo 
the ancient puritans out of the ellabliflied church. Hifi. Reform , 
vol. III. Collection, p.331. Arid, in thefe laltcr times, had 
given occaflon to compliment the church of England, as holding the 
real prefence, as well as her filler of Rome. Sec Appendix to Dr, 
Parr’s Life of Artkbijhop UJher, p. n.c.ij. f. This is hkewife 
one principal circumllance, which both popilli and protellant writers 
have brought to Ihew the very little dilference there is between the 
churches of Rome and England. Vid. iranefd a Sta. Clara 
(alias DavenportJ Expofit. paraphrafiicam in articities confcf. 
fionis Angticcc, in Art. 38. and Ileylin's Introdutlfoti to thsLile uf 
Arcljbilhop Laud, 
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has as good as confessed, that there is no scrip* 
tural authority for any such pra&ice. It has 
likewise been shewn, that with respect to the 
particular occasions of the church of England, 
the publication of these articles had no effect, 
either in silencing the calumnies of papists, or 
keeping such of them out of the church as 
were inclined, either wholly tp temporize, or 
to meet the church of England half way. 

' We might then save ourselves the trouble of 
enVering into any debate, concerning the ex¬ 
tent of that authority by which our articles 
were established, and subscription to them 
enjoined. I will, however, make no scruple 
to affirm, that no such authority is vested in 
the church. Farther than this I shall not en¬ 
quire, otherwise than as the good bishop leads 
me the way, 

Ilis lordship observes, “that whatever may 
“ be the sanctions of a law, it does not alter 
“ the nature of things, nor oblige the consci- 
“ enccs of the subjects, unless they come un- 
“ der the same persuasion.” This is particu¬ 
larly true of any such law, as infringes upon 
the privileges to which Christians are intitled 
under the profession of the gospel; and this, 
we say, is the case of all laws enjoining assent 
and consent to human creeds and confessions, 
which appear not to thosc% of whom such asr 
sent arid consent arc required, to be in perfect 
agreement with the word of God. It is there¬ 
fore of no sort of consequence, whether such 
creeds and confessions are established by ci¬ 
vil authority, of by synods and convocations 
of professed theologues. Upon protestant* 
principles) neither the one nor the other cap 
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encroach, so much as a straw-breadtli, upon 
the rights of private judgment, in matters of 
faith or do&rine. 

His lordship indeed would seem to say some* 
thing in vindication of our princes, for iuter* 
posing at the reformation in a point so ex¬ 
tremely tender and delicate; insinuating, that 
they did not pretend to judge in points of 
faith, or to decide controversies. “Tnfc part,” 
says he, “they had in the reformation was 
“ only this,— being satisfied with the grounds 
“ on which it went, they received it them- 
“ selves, and enadted it for the people; and 
“ this, in his lordship’s judgment, they had 
“ as much right to do, as every private man 
“ had to chuse for himself, and believe accor- 
“ ding to his reason and conscience.” 

I presume, his lordship might mean, that our 
princes werfi satisfied with the grounds of re¬ 
formation, by those churchmen whose province 
it was to examine them. But here, I appre¬ 
hend, his lordship, by an ambiguity of expres¬ 
sion, hath put the change upon.his readers, and 
perhaps upon himself. The true ground of 
the reformation was, the necessity of being re¬ 
lieved from the incroacliments, impositions, 
and oppressions of popery. The abolition of 
these grievances, our princes (including the 
legislature) had not only a right, but were in 
duty bound, to ena£t for the peoplt. When 
popery was out of the way, the scriptures be¬ 
came the rule of religion; and to say that these 
sacred oracles did not contain a sufficient for¬ 
mulary of faith and do&rine (to let alone forms 
of worship) without explanations of artificial 
theology, is degrading them once more to that 
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unworthy state of subserviency to human rer 
scripts and decrees, from, which the reformers 
pretended at least to rescue them. Had oup 
princes, therefore, pursued the true grounds 
oFreformation with uniformity, they should 
have discountenanced the introduction of schor 
lastic doCtrines and articles of faith of man’s 
device, ^in their own doctors, as well as in those 
of the popish persuasion. They could not be 
ignorant, that an english convocation had nq 
aiore-right to prescribe to the people directories 
of faith, distinCt. from the scriptures, than an 
Italian council; or that a sincere english pro- 
testant could no more make his bishop his proxy 
in matters of faith and conscience, than he 
could transfer his civil allegiance,' which he 
had sworn to the king or queen of England, to 
the pope of Rome. 

Both the civil and ecclesiastical authority 
were on this, as on all other like occasions, 
under the controul of the word of God. The 
word of God had given a liberty to the disci¬ 
ples of Jesus, which no earthly power had any 
light either to take away or abiidge. It was 
indeed the business and the duty, both of the 
civil and ecclesiastical power, to promote Chris¬ 
tian edification among the people, for which 
the word of God had made sufficient room, 
without breaking in upon Christian liberty. 

It is true, this Christian liberty miglit be 
abused by absurd and licentious men, so as to 
endanger the peace, end subvert the order, of 
civil society. Here the-civil magistrate hqs 
his liglif'qt intefposing reserved to hint by the 
gospel itself. A consideration, which, as it 
fully justifies Christian princes in their denioli- 
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tlon of popery, so likewise does it reserve to 
them ap authority to restrain all religious cor¬ 
ruptions and extravagances which have a like 
effect, and break out into overt adls of opposi¬ 
tion to the righteous regulations of civil soci¬ 
ety; which however never can be attested, 
where any man or any body of men demand or 
attempt no more than to be permitted to be¬ 
lieve and worship God, peaceably and sincere¬ 
ly, in their own way. 

The good bishop would have us believe, as 
hath been observed, that the system which took 
place at the reformation, was only barely 
enacted by our princes, who, according' to 
him, left it to the church to judge in points of 
faith, and to decide controversies. How the 
fact stood in some periods, I will not stay to 
enquire. This I know, that in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth the orthodox law was, that 
“ religion being variable according totheplea- 
“ sure of succeeding princes, that which at one 
• ‘ time is held for orthodox, may at another be 
‘‘ accounted superstitious, &c.” # A maxim 
which was exemplified so often, in the reigns 
of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, and in so 
many instances, where the church, as such, 
had not the least concern, that it may very 
well counterbalance the few cases the bishop 
may be supposed to have had in his # eye, when 
he ventured this assertion with the public. 

But these are points, which we arc now no 
longer permitted to debate with the powers in 
being. The state and the church are cordially 
agreed to continue these articles as standards 

* Duke’s Law of Charitable Ufcs, p. 131* 132, 
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of orthodoxy, and the subscription to them as 
an indispensable condition of holding any pre¬ 
ferment in the church of England. Still they 
are points very proper to be debated with an 
honest man’s own heart; and from this sort of 
self-controversy no honest man is precluded, I 
had almost said can well be excused. For, if 
the Christian religion is of divine authority, 
and our 'future happiness depends, in any de-i 
gree, upon having its documents pure, and 
unmixed with human commandments and tra* 
ditions, the man, who is in a capacity to ex- 
amine into the truth, must be inexcusably 
rash, should he receive and embrace doctrines 
unsupported by these sacred oracles, merely 
because they are established by the powers of 
this world. 

To help us out of the doubts hnd difficulties 
which may arise in the courseof suchan exami¬ 
nation, bishopBurnet’s next endeavours are laid 
out in explaining, 1. The use of the articles ; 
and, S. The importance of the clergy’s sub¬ 
scribing to them. 

By the use of the articles, one would sup¬ 
pose, at first sight, his lordship meant their 
utility to the church. But, however, without 
entering farther into this matter than we have 
already seen, and after a short digression, im¬ 
porting that they are not merely articles of 
union and peace, he proceeds to tell us, that, 
“ with respedt to the laity,- they are only artU 
“ cles of church communion.” 

But I would desire toknow in what instance 
our articles ever had any operation this way ? 
What layman is or ever was required either to 
subscribe, -or solemnly declare his assent to 
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them, as a qualification for communion with 

the church of England r* Physicians and Ci- 

* 

• Dr, Rutherforth reprefents me as <f fuppofing here tn(hop 
Burnet to mean, that all -laymen are required either to (ubferibeor 
folemnly declare their aflent to the articles, as a qualification for 
communion with the church in which they are ellabliflied." I 
wi(h it were not below the profeflbr’s dignity to endeavour to i«t- 
tlerjland bis opponents before he undertakes to reprefnt them. The 
plain obvious cafe is this. Bifltop Burnet calls our artidA, fofar as 
the laity are concerned with them, cuticles of church communion. 
In examining whether they really are furh or no, I enquire how they 
operate upon the laity for the purpofe of admitting them to, or ex¬ 
cluding them from, communion with the church in which they, are 
eftabtiihed. I prove that they have no operation this way, by (hew¬ 
ing that the laity in general are a&ually admitted to communion with 
the church, not only without being required either to fublcribe or 
declare their aflent to them, but without being a iked a Angle quell ion 
concerning the articles. lienee I conclude, they are not, with re- 
fpefl to the laity, articles of church-communion.’ -Farther than thia 
I neither did nor thought 1 had occafion to enquire what was biihnp 
Burnet’s meaning, it was fufficient for me to have (hewn, that 
whatever it was, it depended upon a fuppoftiion, contrary to matter 
of fa£f. But Dr. Rutherford) hath found out the bi(Imp’s meaning, 
and hath very gracioufly adopted it; and thus explains it: “ Every 
layman, who is a member of any church, not only if lie is perfua- 
ded, that all the propoiitions contained in its eflablilhcd confeflioti 
,l are true, but, if he thinks that none of them are erroneous in fa 
“ high a degree, that he cannot hofd communion with fuch as pror 
“ fefs them, he is obliged to continue in its communion.” Charge,- 
p, 13. I wilh the learned profelLr. hath not here fuppofed bifhojr 
Burnet to mean what he did not mean. But without enquiring at 
this time into bifltop Burnet’s meaning, let us coufider how the pro- 
feflor’s fyflem will be affected by the meaning he hath here avowed, 
As he hath dated the cafe, a layman i> obliged to hold communion 
with the church of which he is a member, although Re (bould think 
every article of the confeflion of that church lobe erroneous, provi¬ 
ded he does not think any article or any propofitiun in the confeflion 
to be erroneous in fo high a degtee, that he cannot hold communion 
with fuch as profefs it. Here it isobfervablc, that the dbligation to 
hold communion, does not wholly arife from the fubjed-matier of 
the articles, or the high or the low degree of errors contained in 
them, but chiefly from the' extent of the layman’s charity. A lay¬ 
man may he of that catholic fpirit, that he (hall think iumfelf obliged 
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viliansindeed subscribe them, to entitle them¬ 
selves to academical degrees, and the latter 
sometimes to qualify themselves for ecclesias¬ 
tical offices, But suppose, any of these men 
should choose to forego the degree, or the of¬ 
fice for which he is a candidate, rather than 
comply with his condition (and some such I 
have known,) would this be a sufficient reason 
for excluding him from church-communion ? 
or was ever any one excluded upon any such 
account ? 

to hold communion with pious and well-meaning perfons, even 
though he (hould be perfuaded that all the articles of the confeffion, 
or at leaft the major part of them, profeffed by thofc perfous are 
Jcriptural , and (bme of them perhaps antifcriptural, than which 
there can hardly be among proteilants an higher degree of error; 
Such laymen there have been in the world; and when that happens 
to be the cafe in any degree, what caafttch laymen have to do with 
the articles of any confeflictn, or the articles with him? A great 
deal, if we believe the learned profeflbr. For in the very next pa¬ 
ragraph we are informed, that “the governors of the chmch un- 
“ derOand the laymen to be bound in confidence to boliev'e atfi prao 
“ tice what is contained in the cortfeffion[of the church we nral lup- 
“pole, with which he is in communion,j as moth as the clergyman 
“ who i'ubfcttbes, and lolemnly alTents to il,” If the governors of 
the church are right in fo ttnderllanding, they muft underhand the 
articles of the confcflion to be as much a led to the layman, as they 
are to the clergyman. And this being the cafe, the governors 
Iliould f.em to have as much right to exclude theunadenting laynu.lt 
from communion, as they have to exclude the unfubferibing clergy¬ 
man ftotn the office of teaching. And yet, by the profeflbr’s own 
Hate of the cafe, church-governors can have no fitch right. For the 
layman may di'Jent from all the articles of the eftabliffied cpnfeffion 
in a certain degree, and that a very high degree, and flill be obliged 
to continue in communion with the church in which they are efla- 
Widled. He is left to his own judgment, or rather to his own cha¬ 
rity, for th^extent of the obligation. And what have church-go¬ 
vernors or church-confeffions to do with that ? . Either therefore the 
articles of the eflabiifited confeffion arc not to inch a layman, nor 
confcquently to any layman, articles of church-communion ; or we 
have here twobouuter obligations, which I fear the learned profeffor 
with all his dexterity at difltnguiffiing, wtllucvei be able to reconcile 
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The bishop indeed says, that the 5th canon, 
which declares “ those to be excommunicated 

ipso facto who shall affirm any of these garti- 
“ cles to be erroneous, or such as he may not 
“ with a good conscience subscribe to, ex- 
“ tends to the whole body of the people, laity 
“ as well as clergy.” I apprehend, that a refu¬ 
sal to subscribe the articles, in the cases^above- 
xnentioned, amounts to something equivalent 
to the affirmation censured in the canon ; not 
to mention laymen of great name and note* 
who, both in word and writing, have affirmed 
as much in plain terms. And yet who ever 
heard that any of these were prohibited from 
communicating with the church on this ac¬ 
count, or were ever asked a single question 
upon the subject ? Either therefore his lord- 
ship must have been mistaken in his interpreta¬ 
tion of this canon, or here is a relaxation of 
discipline in the church, extremely dishonour¬ 
able to her governors, and highly scandalous 
to her members. Be this as it may, this is a 
matter of fadt, which proves to a demonstra¬ 
tion, that our thirty-nine articles, considered 
as articles of church communion, are of no 
manner of use to the church, or significance to 
the laity. Some of our divines, indeed, have 
attempted to bring the laity under this obliga¬ 
tion of assenting to article-dodlrin$, by way 
of implication. Others, however, have frank¬ 
ly exonerated them from any such bond, and 
have feft church-coftimunion upon a more 
righteous and reasonable foundation, by away 
of reasoning, which, tome at least, looks like 
condemning the church for insisting on cleri¬ 
cal subscriptions, as well as laical a&sent, to 
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lmmd.n clo&rines and articles of faith.* fiufc, 
however that may be, the subscription of the 
clergy stands, it seems, upon a different foot¬ 
ing, and, as a matter of more consequence, will 
demand a more particular examination. 

The bishop begins this part of the case with 
observing, that “ t he title of the articles bears, 
“ thabthey were agreed upon in convocation, 
“ for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, 
“ and the stabtishing consent touching true re* 
“ ligion. Where,” says his lordship, “ it is 
“ evident that a consent in opinion is design- 
“ ed.” Namely (.if common language is the 
Vehicle of common sense) such a consent, as is 

* Dr. Stebbingis among the former fort, who blufhes not to fa)', 
** there ii the fame need of human explications of l'cripturc-words, 
" with refpeft to lay communion, that there is with refpeft to mini- 
“ Aerial communion. For the holding the faith of the gofpel, ne- 
“ ccffary in both cafes, and a general belief that the fcripturcs are the 
“ word of God, is no evidence of this in either.** Rational En¬ 
quiry, p. 77. No evidence of what ? I fuppofe he means, no evi¬ 
dence of communion with any particular church which efpoufes thefe 
human explications. More fhame for the church which requires 
more and other terms of communion, than Cbrifl himfelf required. 
But, if we may believe bilhop Bull, this church is not the church of 
England: which, according to his lordlhip, “ does not require the 
“ laity to fubferibe the articles, though they are as much obliged u> 
H acknowledge the fundamental articles of the chriftian faith, as the 
*• moll learned doflors.*’ That is to fay, as much obliged as chrif- 
tians, and in j'oro co»fciciHice, to acknowledge thofe fundamentals 
(not as they are contained in the thirty-nine articles, for then they 
Wiodd be obliged to fubferibe, or give their public aflent to thofe ar¬ 
ticles, but} as they lie in the fcripturcs. Which plainly implies, that 
the church of England thinks this general acknowledgment fufficient 
evidence of the communion of her lay-members with her. Dr. 
Sicbbiug might with it had been otherwife, and when be wrote his 
Rational Enquity, might hope, the laity would, at fome time, be 
bound to aifem in form to thele human explications. If he had any 
expet tat ions yf that fort, he ditj not live to be gratified. And that 
matter i? juft at well as it is. 
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absolutely exclusive of all diversities of opi¬ 
nions. Now the case standing thus, and the 
title of the articles, as well as the canonical 
form of subscription, remaining the same to 
this very hour, what possible pretence can there 
be for construing the a6t of subscription into a 
simple declaration of the subscriber’s positive 
opinion, in a certain literal and grapimaticul 
sense, different from the literal grammatical 
sense of another subscriber ? The casuistry 
that allows different men to subscribe the same 
set of articles, which, as they all agree, M'ere 
intended to prevent diversities of opinions, not 
only in different, but even in contrary senses, 
must be weak and contemptible, beyond any 
thing of the kind that ever came from the je* 
suits. These pious fathers, in all such cases, 
bring their matters to bear at a pinch, by the 
help of equivocation and mental reserves. We 
despise and disown this pra&ice as infamous ; 
ana yet, it seems, we can condescend to arrive 
at the same sort of ends, by quibbling upon 
the ambiguous signification of words. 

Alas for pity ! that, to explain and defend 
this mean, unmanly expedient, should fall to 
the share of this illustrious prelate, contrary to 
liis own generous sentiments; as too plainly 
appears from the following passage, cited from 
a piece he was obliged to publish in his own 
vindication, while the sheets of his Exposition 
were hardly dry from the press. 

“ I. do not deny but men of the Calvinist 
“ persuasion may think they have cause given 
** them to complain of my leaving the articles 
“ open to those of another persuasion. But 
“ those of the Arminian side” [who, by the 
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tray, were the men who bore the most tyran¬ 
nous hate against him] “ must be men of a pe- 
t{ culiar tincture, who except to it” [his Ex¬ 
position] “ on that account; though, without 
** such enlargement of sense, their subscribing’ 
“ them docs not appear to agree so well with 
“ Tii k7r opinions, and with common in¬ 
genuity.”* 

Hut what cause could the good bishop give 
the Calvinists to complain, if there really was 
any good foundation for this enlargement of 
sense, either in the original design or the arti¬ 
cles, or in any subsequent decision of compe¬ 
tent authority ? The Anninian sense is cer¬ 
tainly not the original sense of the articles : 
nor is it a sense they will naturally receive. It 
is a sense which wasneveronce in the heads of 
those who compiled them, nor of those who 
gave them the sanction of that act. of parlia¬ 
ment, under which they are subscribed to this 
present hour. 

But, it seems, there is a royal declaration at 
the head of our articles, which makes a con¬ 
siderable abatement in the strictness of out- 
subscriptions, and leaves room,, in express 
terms, for these different literal grammatical 
senses. 

It remains then that rve examine the validi¬ 
ty of this declaration, upon which so great a 
stress is la'd ; wherein we shall endeavour to 
be as accurate, and at the same time as candid 
as possible. ' » 

Bishop Burnet tells us, that this declaration 

* RiHiop Burnet's Remarks-on the examination of his Expofitioa 
of the fecund &i tide of ouf church, p. 3. 
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fcaSset forth by king Charles I. “and little 
“ doubt can be made,” says hfs his lordship, 
“ but it was prepared by archbishop Laud.”* 
That king Charles I. published a declaration 
along with the articles in the year 1630, we 
have the testimony of Dr. Nicholls,f whohow- 
ever cites a passage from it which is not to be 
found in the declaration referred -to by.bishop 
Burnet; that is to say, in the declaration which 
in his time was, and still is, prefixed to our 
thirty-nine articles. The consequence is, that 
king Charles’s declaration is dropped long ago, 
and has no authority to decide any thing in the 
present question. 

The declaration which stands before the 
thirty-nine articles in ourpresent books, is more 
generally believed to have been first published 
by king James I. and is the same from which 
Dr. Nicholls says, bishop Burnet drew his in¬ 
ference, “ that an article being conceived m 
“ such general words, that it can admit of 
“ different literal and grammatical senses, 

“ even when the senses are plainly contrary to 
“ each other, both sides may subscribe thear- 
“ tides with a good conscience, and without 
“ any equivocation.” 

But Dr. Nicholls believed that the force of 
this declaration did not, nor was designed to, 
extend beyond his [king James’s] time.* If this 
be true, this declaration has no right to the 
place it occupies. It is of no use or signifi • 
cance to us of the present times ; nor could 

•* Remarks, p. 3. 

t Dr. Nicholls’s Commentary on the ankles, p. ».• 

R 1 
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any rule of interpretation be either inferred 
from it, or authorised by it. 

Dr. Nicholls, indeed, gives no particular 
reason for his judgment. There was no occa¬ 
sion. The very face of the declaration shews 
that he had very good grounds for what he 
said. 

The king set forth liis declaration by virtue 
of his Being supreme head of the church. But 
ads of supremacy, when unconfirmed by the 
legislature, are merely personal, and die with 
the particular prince whose ads they are, un¬ 
less they are revived, by his successors, with 
the same formalities which were observed at 
their first appearance. 

The declaration before us is destitute of all 
these formalities, even with respeft to the 
prince (whoever he was) by whom it was at first 
set forth. There is no royal signature at the 
head of it ; no attestation of his majesty’s 
command, by any of the great officers of the 
crown ; no mention of the lime when, or the 
place whence, it issued. And that it has ne¬ 
ver been acknowledged by any succeeding 
prince is evident from the following circum¬ 
stance, namely, that, during the reign of 
queen Anne, the title of it stood invariably as it 
had done from the first, viz. his majesty's de¬ 
claration ; which would not have been the 
case, had her majesty adopted this rescript as 
her own ad, authenticated by the specific rati¬ 
fication of her royal predecessors. 

On another hand, the language of this de 
claration is such, as is absolutely inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of our present 
happy constitution. 
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f ‘ We.will noten{luJ-e,”sa 3 'sthedeclaratibn, 
any varying, or departing, in the least de* 
“ gree, from the doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England now established.”* This 

* It is neccfTary, here to obfervc, that the word now (as far as 
may be judged from evidence next to drmonflrative) was not in the 
original declaration, but a mere interpolation, craftily enough calcu¬ 
lated for the deception of after-times; but (confideringahe purpofe 
for which the declaration was fet forth) moft abfurdly inferred in the 
place » occupies in the common copies, This difcovery we owe to 
the good offices of a fmall writer, who was extremely provoked that 
this declaration Chould be aferibed to king James I. ana who fent us 
for better information to Heylin’s Life of archbifhop Laud, where, 
we were told, is an authentic copy, taken from a colleftion of king 
Charles’s papers, intituled, Bibliotheca Regia, It was to this wri¬ 
ter’s purpoie to prove fomething or other from the emphatical ex- 
preffions, now eflablifiied, and already eflablifhed, which occur in 
the common copies of this declaration. Upon examining the copy 
of it in Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 188. the words now and already 
were not to be found. This circumftance occafioned a longing to 
fee this Bibliotheca Regia , which, it was fuppofett, could be nothing 
lefs than an authenticated collection of royal mandates by fome pub¬ 
lic officer, of whofe fidelity and accuracy there could be no doubt. 
But upon having rccourfe to Anthony Wood, [ Ath, Oxon. Vol. 
II. p. 282.J it appeared that this collection was compiled and pub- 
liflicd by the individual Peter Heylin who wrote the life of Laud, 
and confequentiy, that in referring to this Bibliotheca Regia (as he 
frequently does in his hiftorv of that prelate) lie Was only quoting ■ 
himlelf. Some little lime ago I had an opportunity of confulting 
this Bibliotheca Regia, printed, as the title page informs, in the year 
1659. In the copy of the declaration exhibited in this book, the 
words now and already ftand as they do in our common copies; 
which, a, one might be (ure Heylin would not mifqttote himfelf, and 
as it wa next to impolfible that both thefe emphaticaw words Ihould 
be pointed in his life of Laud bv accident, was not eafily to be ac¬ 
counted f or. But being informed by A. Wood, that there were 
two former editions of this Bibliotheca Regia, the one in 1649, the 
other in 1650, I have no doubt but toe words in qoeltion have 
been foifled into this laft edition, not ortly becaute as we are informed 
by A» Wood, [u. t. p. 99. j ih re are other alterations in the later 
edition! of the Bibliotheca, but becaufe the declaration in this copy 

R ft 
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ftirght tally well enough with the politics of a 
James or a Charles; but if our princes ant! 

of x6,jg differ materially, in other i nil oncer, from that in Heylin's 
life of aichbifhop Laud. It w as once conjeffured, that the interpo¬ 
lation might probably be the work of Dr, Anthony Sparrow, and 
contrived to accommodate the new edabliChmem projefiing about the 
time his colle&ion lirft came out. We now honourably acquit Dr. 
oparrow of that manoeuvre, and mull be contented to leave the true 
. author of the forgery in his concealment; for that a forgery it is, ap- 
pears tndifputably from imernai tokens, as well as from the circum- 
Jjances above-mentioned; nothing being more abfurd than to talk of 
rtne or discipline already eflabli/hed in convocation with the 
tug s royal affent, when nothing of the fort had been done in con¬ 
vocation for the king to affent to. [See Fuller’s Church Hiftory, 

r t | XI " 1P* '3 1, § fab anno 1628.] We may then 
ately take it for granted, that the copy of the declaration in Hey- 
tn s life of Laud is genuine, and, as fuch, cafily explained by thefen- 
tmients of the times concerning eflablilhments, and the archbilhop’s 
views m publifiiing it. The poli'ical prelate was aware, that, in the 
opinion of the lawyers of thofe days, there had been no legal eflab- 
1 tmem of forms of wprfliip, or ordinances of difciplinc, fincethe 
tnufe of queen Elizabeth. This encouraged him, as well as left him 
room to ini reduce fo many ceremonies from what he thought lit to 
call primitive antiquity; for which, though he had no prefent autho¬ 
rity but his own, he thought be might fafelv trull to a future eflab- 
1 intent; and for this, he minifellly intended to pave the way by 
1 us eclaration, not apprehending an oppofuion from an affembly of 
more confequence, and lefs devoted to him, than a convocation. 
What the fetitimenis of that generation were, concerning the efta- 
-h ifhmcnt of forms of worlhip and ceremonies, may be underftood 
irom the following citation, which, it is hoped, will not be unaccep¬ 
table to the curious reader, whom fo ramarkable a paffage may have 
e cape . Fh c author, having given account of fome circumllancej 
idative to queen Elizabeth’s accelfion, proceeds thus: “ the enfuing 
P arl 'ament was wholly made up of fuch perfons, as had already 
). 0Icd ln ,tlcir w ‘ rd ' and actions, every thing the queen could de. 
i, . lre , t0 la ’’ e Cl )nfirnied in the hoi^fe: fo as no lide but were mifta- 
,, . e J? ,n ll,e,r account; the protellants gaining tnore, and the catholic* 
i( ie ,‘ s > ‘han.could be expelled, 10 the taking the title of head of the 
‘T r ™> ail(i conferring it on her Majefty, which was thought un- 
, 6 1° ^ icr father and brother, and therefore far more unbeeom- 
»>g the perfon of a woman; the caufe a declaration was - not long 
■ * 1C[ l *‘ ue ^ out » ta fltew in what fenfei it was to be underiiood.’* 
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people, in after-times, had persisted in not en¬ 
during the least departure trom the doctrine of 

£Vid, queen Elizabeth’s injunftions, 15591 and the 37th article of 
religion.] “ And to prove they more iuteadedthe limitation of the 
“ Roman power, than to fecure tliemfelves from tyranny at home, ari 
aft was palled, enabling the queen, and commiffioners for the time 
“ being, to alter or bring what ceremonies or word)ip they thought 
,f decent into the fervice of God, without excepting that formerly 
“exploded; whereby a return (likelieft to be madeufe olf) or a far- 
“ ther remove was left as birrary at the will of the queen: tohofe 
"■ fucccffors not icing mentioned in the ail, left room to qucjtion, 
“ it ought to be no longer in force than her life ; for whole gratifi- 
“ cation alone her privy council (that did then, and indeed alntofl ail 
“;ber time govern parliaments) had intended it. But king Jame* 
“ and the bifhops, finding the advantage it brought the crown, no 
“ iels than the church, dia not only own it anmngll the ftatules itn» 

“ repealed and in force, but did print it, with a proclamation to 
“ ftrengthen it, at the beginning of the book of Common Player, 

“ Neither had the high commilfion any better vizard to face the ty- 
“ ranny daily pjaftifed by the clergy, but what the authority of this 
aft did afford; which may one day tempt the people to a new, if 
“ not a more difinal reformation, after experience hath’taught them, 

“ how pernicious it is to entruft either pi ince or pried with any power 
“ capable of abufe; yet, to the honour of this princefs it may juftly 
, “ be faid, that fhe never made ufe of her own liberty to enflave the 
“ nation, but repaid, or rather exceeded, in thanks and acknowledg. 

“ ments, all power they gave her: an art lod in thefe later limes, or 
“ thought unkingly. But I leave this her wifdom to be juftified by 
“ the happy fuccefs.” Ofborn’s works, 1673, p. 414. I would 
not abridge this paflage on feveral accounts, but chiefly to Drew on 
what grounds they went, who affirmed there was no legal eccleliafli- 
cal eftabliffiment in this country from the death of queen Elizabeth, 
till the aft of uniformity, j 3 Car. II. How far a mere aft of fu- 
•premacy might avail towards eflablilhing any thing, ^bough not cun. 
firmed by parliament, I (hall not pretend 10'fay ; but I hardly think 
it would be allowed in thefe days, that an aft of parliament which 
had expired, might be revived by a royal proclamation, I imagine 
the churchmen themfelves in King James’s time, might be aware of 
this. The tide page of Rogers’s Expofition of the xxxix articles 
runs thus. The faith, doctrine, and religion, profejfed and pro- 
ieEied in the realm of England, &t. Why would henot fay, pro- 
feffed and efablijktd ? Perhaps becaufe he knew {}ie religion of 
the realm vratudd (he ftnftiuo of parliament, aud was only prnuclei 
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the church of England, particularly as it is ex¬ 
hibited in the homily against wilful rebellion, 
what must have become of us at the revoluti¬ 
on ? Where had been our afts of settlement 
and limitation of the crown to king William, 
and the present royal family?* If the disci¬ 
pline of the church had continued invariable, 
not only the aft tolerating protestant dissen¬ 
ters had never seen the light, but the church’s 
censure, in his majesty’s commission ecclesias¬ 
tical, had been in full force, not to mention 
many other wholesome correftives, provided 
for puritans and heretics by the pious care of 
archbishop Laud! 

The declaration, indeed, remits the offenders 
against it for their punishment, to the said 
commission ecclesiastical, as if it was still in 
full force. But this only serves to betray its 
weakness and impotence ; and to shew, that it 
has no more authority to licence any one prac¬ 
tice, or to prescribe any one duty, to british 
subjefts, than an edict of the French king. 

Bishop Burnet, in the pamphlet above cited, 
gives the following account of the occasion of 


by regal power. If it fhould be faid, that P.ogers, or, what is the 
fame thing in the prefem cafe, biliiop Bancroft had no reafon to'bc 
fo Ihy, as Rogers’s bulinefs was oniy to expound the xxxix articles, 
which were eilabiiflied by an aft of parliament, viz, 13 Eliz. I an- 
fwer, that they very well knew that eflablifhment did not reach thof» 
articles which concerned government and dif ipline; and thefe the 
corementatnr took into his plan, as well as the doftrinal and facra- 
mental articles. And there happen^) to be no profeflor cither of law 
or divinity in thofe day*, who would venture to ftretch the aft of 
parliament to the whole thirty-nine. 

* See thefe tjncHions anfwcred, and the point they relate to han¬ 
dled, by a mallerly writer, in a pamphlet intituled, a plain and pro¬ 
per ariftcer to this quejlion, why does not the hijhop of Clobber r*> 
fgn his preferments ¥ Printed for Shuckburgh, 1753. 
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publishing this declaration : “ The Arminian 
41 party (as they were called) was then favour- 
“ ed. To these it was objected, that they de> 
“ parted from the true sense of the articles. 
“ But it was answered by them, that, since 
“ they took the articles in their literal and 
“ grammatical sense, they did not prevaricate. 
“ And to support this, that declaration was 
“ set forth.” 

Here it is not denied, that the literal and 
grammatical sense of the Arminians was diffe¬ 
rent from the true sense of the articles. But 
how could men subscribe to articles as true, 
when they could not deny that they subscribed 
to them in a sense that was not the true sense 
of them, without prevarication ? If therefore 
the declaration was not set forth to support 
prevarication, what was it intended to support? 

His lordship, I suppose, may have given a 
true, though no very honourable account of 
the occasion of this declaration ; but it was an 
occasion that was given, and might be taken, 
in the latter part of king James’s reign, as 
likely as in any part of king Charles’s. There 
is indeed no evidence that James ever turned 
Arminian in principle. This, however, was 
the party that stuck to him in his measures and 
his proje&s, and which it became necessary 
for him, on that account, to humour, and to 
accommodate, by every expedient Chat might 
set them ina respectable light with the people, 
without bringing any*reflection upon his own 
consistency. Whoever considers the quibbling 
and equivocal terms in which this instrument 
is drawn, will, I am persuaded, observe the 
distress of a man divided between his pvinci- 
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pies and his interests; that is, of a man exactly 
in the situation of king James I. in the three 
last years of his reign. 

Charles I. was an avowed ArriSinian, upon 
the supposition that all Calvinists were enemies 
to his kind of policy, both in church ami state, 
His father’s declaration had not wrought the 
end proposed by the Arminians ; and therefore, 
to make them easy, in the j r ear 1626’, he issu¬ 
ed a proclamation, enjoining silence to all par? 
ties with respeft to the points then in dispute.' 
“ The effects of which proclamation, says 
“ Rushworth, how equally soever intended, 
“ became the stopping of the puritans mouths, 
“ and uncontrouicd liberty to the tongues and 
“ pehs of the Arminian party,-”* Which is 
easily accounted for, when it is remembered, 
that the restless and factious Laud had the ex¬ 
ecution of this proclamation in his hands. 

This partiality brought on so much oppres¬ 
sion and ill-treatment of the party obnoxious 
to the court, that the house of Commons com¬ 
plained of it in their remonstrance against the 
duke of Buckingham, June 1628 ;t and not 
long after, namely, January 28th, 1628-9, up¬ 
on the motion of Sir John Elliot, entered into 
this remarkable vow: 

We the Commons in Parliament assembled, 
do claim, , protest , and avow for truth, the 
sense of the articles of religion, which were 
established by parliament in the thirteenth year 
of our late Queen Elizabeth, which, by the pub¬ 
lic act of the church of Eugland, and by the 


* flifl. Colleflions, vol. I. p. 4 j 2, 413. 
+ Rujhworib, vol* I. p. 621, 
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general ancl current expositions of the writers 
of our church, have been delivered unto us. 
And zee reject the sense of the Jesuits and Ar¬ 
inin kins, and all others, wherein they differ 
from us* * 

Whether either the king or the house of Com¬ 
mons, in a separate capacity, have a power to 
interpret the articles of religion for the people, 
will admit of a dispute ; hut that this vow, or 
protestation, considered as an aft of state, hath 
greatly the advantage of the declaration in 
/question, in point of authority, will admit of 
none. It is equivalent at least to any other re¬ 
solution of the house of Commons. It is fouud 
among the most authentic records of jiurlia- 
ment. And whatever force or operation it had 
the moment it was published, the same it has to 
this hour; being never revoked or repealed in 
any succeeding parliament, nor containing 
any one particular, which is not in perfect 
agreement with every part of our present con- 
stitutibn, civil and religious. 

On the other hand, here is a nameless, and, 
for aught that any one knows, a spurious </e- 
claration. It is a problem to this day in what 
reign if was set forth ; which is a circumstance 
hardly possible, if any original record of it 
were forth-coming, with those sojemn attesta¬ 
tions necessary to give it the weighfcand autho¬ 
rity of a rqyal mandate, f Not to men lion 

♦ 

* Rufliworth, vol. I. p. 649. 

f It it not eafy to fuppofe that there mult be forae printed copy 
of this declaration (till extant, of fufficient antiquity to afeertain, 
whether it was originally fet out by king James I. ot. king Cliarle* 
. I. And it were to be wiihed, that if any gentleman hath fuch an¬ 
cient copy in bis fiudyfhc would favour the public with an account 
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those particulars in it, which are plainly repug¬ 
nant to the present establishmentboth in church 
and state. 

of it. On the other hand, it is next to incredible, that if any fucfi 
copy had been eafily to be found, two fuch men as bifliop Burnet 
and Dr. Nichnlls fbould differ fo widely in their accounts of it. 
The former aferibes this declaration to Charles, the latter to James. 
And that declaration which Dr. Nichoils aferibes to king Charles 1 . 
cites the bifliop of Cheflcr’s judgment concerning the wildom and 
moderation of the church, of England •, of which bifhop, or his judg¬ 
ment, there is not the leafl mention in the declaration now prefixed 
to our articles, which Dr. Nichoils, and I think rightly, aferibes to 
king James. The inducement I have to agree svitlt Dr. Nichoils, 
is as follows: In 1628, king Charles, in a proclamation, calling in 
all the ropies of Montague’s Apptllo Cajarem , declares, tha*, “out 
“ of his care to maintain the church in the unity of true religion, and 
“'the bond of peace, to prevent unneceiTary difputcs, he h;d lately 
caufed the articles of religion to be reprinted, as a rule foravoi- 
“ ding diverfities of opinions.” Rufhworth, vol. T. p. 634. Now 
it is abfiird to fuppofe, that the bare reprinting of the xxx'x articles 
only, would anfwer any fuch end, or indeed, that copies of the arti¬ 
cles fltould be fo very fcaree, as to require a new edition for the pur- 
pofes mentioned. Hence I conjecture, that king Charles reprinted 
Isis father’s declaration (the fame we now have) along with the arti¬ 
cles, as mere copies of the articles then extant undoubtedly wanted 
it, than had i;. That this declaration was publifhed along with thefe 
reprinted articles, appears from Sir John Elliot'., fpecch in parlia. 
mem, the January following, who cites iuhus: “it is laid,” “(namely, 
“ in a declaiaiion he had juft mentioned) if there he any difference of 
“ opinion concerning the feajonabk [perhaps nafonable] “ inter- 
“ prciaiion of the xxxtx articles, the bifhops and clergy in the con- 
“ vocation have power to difpute it,-and :o order which way they 
“ pleafe.” Rufhworth, vol. I. p. 649. Now this particular is 
afclually to be found in his Majeflv’s declaration, as we now have if. 
You will fay, perhaps, “and why might not this originally be king 
“ Charles’s own declaration?” I anfwer, it might be fo: but if it 
■was, it is unaccountable his Majelty tihould not lay, in the paffage 
above-cited from the declaration of 4628, he had caufed a declara¬ 
tion, made and publifhed by himfelf, for the purpofes mentioned in 
the proclamation, to be primed and publifhed along with a new 
edition of the.xxxix articles. Whereas, if you fuppole that the de- 
•faiattmi had brvn publifhed, and prefixed to the at tides in his father’s 
»ign, there would be no occasion for a particular fpecification of 
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It is indeed surprising, that bishop Burnet, 
who well knew from what court-intrigues this 
declaration took its rise ; how grievously it 
was complained of by the Calvinists, and how 
effectually it was opposed and disannulled by 
the above-mentioned vow, should lay the least 
stress upon it. But not more surprising, than 
that he should ascribe the pacifying the dis¬ 
putes of those times, to “ men’s general aequi- 

escence, in being left to subscribe the ar- 
“ tides according to their literal and gramma- 
“ tical sense.” History gives us little reason 
to believe, that those disputes were pacified in 
any degree worth mentioning : and if the dis¬ 
putants went off from their fierceness, it was 
only because of the tyrannical restraint put 
upon one side. But of what nature and ex¬ 
tent the acquiescence has been in other respects, 
is sufficiently evident, in almost every contro¬ 
versial book that has been written in or sinc^ 
those days, where the least occasion or colour 
has been given to the disputant, to reproach 
the adverse party with the insincerity of liis 
subscription. 

The declaration standing upon this infirm 
ground, it would be doing it too much honour 
to examine the contents of it, and to shew, 
what is really the truth, that, if there is in it 
either consistency or common sense, it binds 
men to the avoidance of diversities of opinion, 
and allows of as little latitude of senses, as the 
title of the articles itself; unless there may be 

tbat refeript, diflirifi from the ankles. It would be reprinted al«ig 
with the articles ofcourfe, and be confidercd as a part of thebooktif 
articles, as 1 fuppofe it is by Come people at this very ^iy. 
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two, or two hundred, different senses of an 
article, each of which may be the true and 
usual, as well as the literal sense of it! 

There was a time indeed, when bishop Bur¬ 
net accounted for the laxity of the articles up¬ 
on a different footing, which, however, he has 
not ventured to mention in this in.trodnation. 
In the second volume of his history of the re¬ 
formation, p. 169 , he informs his readers, 
“ that upon the progress of the reformation, 
the German writers, particularly Oslander, 
“ Illyricus, and Amstorjius, grew too peremp- 
fi tory, and not only condemned the Helvetian 
“ churches for differing from them in the 
manner of Christ’s presence in the sacrament, 
but were severe to one another for lesser 
“ punctilios, and were at this time exercising 
“ thepatienceofthegreatandlearned MelanCt- 
“ hon, because he thought, that in things in 
their own nature indifferent, the}' ought to 
“ have complied with the Emperor. This 
“ made those in England resolve on composing 
“ these articles with great temper in many 
“ such points ” 

The good bishop, 1 am afraid, says a good 
deal of this at random, or at least upon plau¬ 
sible conjeCture. A few pages before, he is 
evidently under great uncertainty, who com¬ 
piled these articles. “ He had often found it 
“ said, that they were framed by Cranmeraud 
“ ltidiev; which he thinks more probable, 
“ than that they were given out to several bi- 
“ shops and divines, to deliver their opinions 
“ Concerning them.” But, however, it might 
he the other way. And being under this un¬ 
certainty; how could his lordship undertake 
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to say with what temper they were composed,or 
by what views or considerations the composers 
were influenced ? However, that they learned 
any moderation from these inedifying contests 
in Germany, or had respeft to the sufferings of 
Melanfthon in tempering these articles,Js ren¬ 
dered utterly incredible by the following fafits. 

1 . At the time referred to, viz. 1551, Me- 
lan<5lhon was employed by Maurice elector of 
Saxony, to draw up a confession of faith, to 
be exhibited at the council of Trent, on the 
behalf of the Saxon churches. In consequence 
of which, the principal divines, and presidents 
of those churches, being assembled at Leipsic, 
this confession, which was no other than that 
of Augsburgh somewhat enlarged, was read to 
them, and subscribed by them, with great 
unanimity, and with very little opposition.* 
So that this season, with respect to Melan6t- 
lion’s dispute with Illyricus, &c. was a season 
of great tranquillity, the troubles with which 
his patience, and that of his brethren, was 
then exercised, being chiefly from the papists. 

2 . In the year 1548, the second of king 
Edward’s reign, “ Archbishop Cranmer was 
“ driving on a design for the better uniting 
“ the protestant churches, viz. by having one 
“ common confession and harmony of faith 
“ and doctrine, drawn up out of the pure 
“ word of God, which they might all own 
“ and agree in.” Malan6thon, among others, 
was consulted by Crdnmer on this occasion ; 
and encouraged the archbishop to go on with 
his design, advising him. however, “ to avoid 

* Hofpinian, Hill, Sacrament, vol, ii. p. 3C73. 
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,f alt ambiguities of expression ; saying, tbat, 
“ in the church, it was best to call a spade a 
“ spade, and not to cast ambiguous words bc- 
“ tore posterity, as an apple of contention.” 
This advice he inculcates in a second letter, 
proposing, “ that nothing might be left under 
“general terms, but expressed .with all the 
“ perspicuity and distinctness imaginable.” 
Some, it seems, thought it might be more con¬ 
ducive to peace, to sutler some difficult and 
controverted points to pass under dubious ex¬ 
pressions, or in the very words of scripture, 
without any particular decisive sense or expla¬ 
nation imposed upon them. “ This MelanCl- 
“ lion was against, saying, that for his part, 
“ he loved not labyrinths; and that therefore, 
“ all bis studv was, that whatsoever matters 
“ lie undertook so treat of, they might appear 
“ plain and unfolded. That this was, indeed, 
“ the pradice of the council of Trent, which, 
“ therefore, made such crafty decrees, that they 
“ might defend their errors by things ambigu- 
ously spoken. But t hat this sophistry ought 
“ to be far from the church. That there is no 
“ absurdity in truth rightly propounded: and 
“ that this goodness and perspicuity of things 
“ is greatly inviting, wheresoever there be 
“ good minds.”® 

Undoubtedly Me!an£lhon was highly to be 
commended for his openness and sincerity. 
But assuredly the method proposed by him, 
was not the. way to compose differences of opi¬ 
nions, or to bring disagreeing parties to any 
temper upon difficult and controvertible points. 

* StrypeV Memorials of archbilbop Cranmer, p. 407, 408. 
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Mr. Strype thinks improbable, that Cranmer 
bad consulted Melan6ihon on this very point, 
and judges that Cranmer was the certain good 
man , mentioned by Bucer to Peter Martyr, as 
of opinion,that ambiguous forms of speech, 
“ which might be taken in a larger accepta- 
“ tiou, was the best means of ending the great 
“ controversy concerning the real presence, 
“ and of restoring peace to the churclr.” Now, 
whoever bad not, Cranmer certainly had a 
principal hand in framing king Edward’s arti¬ 
cles ; and how likely it was that be should 
compose them with any temper, in view either 
of the sentiments or the situation of Melanft- 
hon, the foregoing particulars may serve to 
shew. 

3. At the very time that Melan&hon wrote 
these letters to Cranmer, he was in the heat of 
the dispute he had with lllyricus, concerning 
the concessions he thought should be made to 
the emperor, in reference to the scheme of pa¬ 
cification called the interim. These conces¬ 
sions, however, concerned only some rites and 
ceremonies, which he thought were void of 
superstition and idolatry; but which, in the 
opinion of lllyricus, ought to be opposed to 
the death. But, for matters of doctrine, Me- 
lancihon was as-st iff and peremptory as lllyricus 
himself. He was the person who managed the 
conferences on the subject of the interim with 
the emperor’s commissioners; and particularly 
wrote the censure upon it; And, indeed, from 
the year 1544 to the endof his life, constantly 
maintained, that all matters of faith and doc¬ 
trine, and particularly upon the sacrament. 
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siiDtilfl lie clearly expressed, and without any 
sophistry or ambiguity whatsoever.* 

4. Bishop Burnet would have done well, 
to have specified What those points werdf upon 
which these articles were composed with so 
great temper. Nothing of this appears upon 
the face of the articles themselves. As the bi¬ 
shop has stated the case, it would be most na¬ 
tural to look for this temper 1 , where the doc¬ 
trine of the real presence is set forth. But, in 
this point, king Edward's article was so rigid, 
that the reviewers of our system Under queen 

• Bavle’s Dift. MelAncthon, Rem. [L.j and in the texf, 
Sec hkewife Hqfpinian x Hid. facramem, under the year 15/58, and 
downwards, Ludovkms Camerarius, in the epiftlc dedicatory, 
prefixed to his edition of- Hubert Lanpiet’s letters to his £ Camera - 
Hue's ] father and grandfather, publiflied in 1646, after taking no¬ 
tice that Melati&hon opened himlclf to Languet on the fubjeft of the 
Jiuehaiift with the moll unrefetved fincerny, adds'this remarkable 
paflage, with rcfpc- 3 , as it (lidnlrl feem, to fome fufpicions that Me- 
lanfthon had concealed or thifem led his fcnliinents on that article. 
Kequc enhii otfeurum , et a CL Peucero ahifque accurate demon - 
j'natum cjt feriptis publicist qua; in euchanjlica ilia controverfidf 
pojt accuratiorcm rum Occolainpadio difquijitioncm Philippi [Me- 
laiitihonis ] fuent fententia, quam u/que ad ptuiti fuum o'bilurrt 
icnfiantcr rctjnuU ; quamvis cam non omnibus promxfcui iinf’-pA* 
(ctUo furs cunjilio eju.t) npcrucnl. Cum contentions vero thto- 
hteis dt illo arguinenlo rixari publics nunquam voluit , Semper 
tnim provocavit ad dolioruvt el piorum virorum colloquia, out ad 
tomtnunesfynedos, in quibus non dartlur locus Jophifinis altered • 
(ionibus. Synods of proteflant divines were then, we will fuppofe, 
in the (impliedvjjf then childhood. In 1545 Languet event to live 
with Melantihon, wliofe lit nation from the dcathof Luther, in 1546; 
lot 1:1- hour of his own death, was, w-ith refpefl to his cflimatton in the 
reformed churches, moll critical; lotlyit his occafional caution, innbt_ 
cnirring into public deputation wiihcontemious divines, and hispro- 
felfing a deference for the judgment of other pious and learned men, 
weie mat ks of his wiidorn. as well as ot his unaffected raodefly, and 
gave him the authotiiy and influence witlt the proteilauts in general 
whhh fce fo jujliy merited, ’ 
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Elizabeth thought it proper to mollify it, by 
leaving out a long passage, where the decision 
of this matter was thought too peremptory, at 
least her majesty’s political purposes : and 
Hospiman has quoted this very article, to shew, 
that it was in perfect agreement with Melandt- 
hoivs doctrine on the same subject. Nor in¬ 
deed can it be proved by any circumstance in 
those articles, that the compilers of them did 
not clearly and decisively express themselves, 
upon every subjeft they meddled with, in the 
aptest and precisest terms the language of those 
times afforded. 

And thus I take my leave of bishop Burnet’s 
introdudlion ; leaving the reader to reflect upon 
the disagreeable situation, in which a man of 
this worthy bishop’s learning and disposition 
must be placed, when it is required of him to 
maintain, what, in his Own private judgment, 
he is conscious cannot be maintained, without 
such chicane and subterfuge, as it must be 
most grievous to an ingenuous mind to employ. 
I shall now proceed to shew the ill effe&s of 
such mistaken endeavours in some still more 
remarkable instances. 


3 
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CHAP. V. 

A View of the embarrassed and fluctuating 
Casuistry of those Divines, who do not ap¬ 
prove of or differ from; Bishop Burnet’s 
Method of justifying Subscription to the 
xxxix Articles of the Church of England. 

B ISHOP Burnet was never a favourite with 
that part of the clergy who stile them¬ 
selves orthodox. He was apt to speak his mind 
freely concerning such men and such things in 
the church, as he thought wanted reforma¬ 
tion. His Pastoral Care, wherein he censured 
the manners, as well as the spirit and qualifi¬ 
cations of his contemporary church-men with 
little reserve, and laid down rules which very 
few were inclined to follow, created a sort of 
offence which was never to be forgiven. And 
such was their resentment, that they disdained 
to he obliged to him, even for his friendly en¬ 
deavours to save their credit, by pointing out 
the only method of subscribing the articles, 
which would not expose a large majority of 
them to the reproach of prevarication. 

Accordingly, some short time after his lord¬ 
ship’s Exposition was made public, the lower 
house of convocation, fell upon it with the ut¬ 
most fury, as a performance full of scandal to 
the church, and danger to religion. But, be¬ 
ing happily restrained from proceeding to ex¬ 
tremities in their corporate capacity, the charge 
was delivered over to a single hand, who, as 
they had good reason to believe, would make 
the most«of it with the public, aud who, iu 
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tlie name ofhis brethren, pursued the Exposi¬ 
tion with sufficient spleen, in a book intituled, 
A Prefatory Discourse to an Examination of d 
late JBotk, intituled, An Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
by Gilbert Bishop o/'Sarum, 1702.* 

This writer’s design being to shew, that the 
thirty-nine articles were framed to prevent di¬ 
versities of opinions, and, at the same, time, to 
f>rove the wisdom and righteousness of such a 
measure, it became necessary tor him to appeal 
to the matter of fadl, which he -very undaunt¬ 
edly does in the following words : 

“ To the honour of the compilers of our ar- 
“ tides, it must be acknowledged, that for 
“ the sevenscore years last past [i. e. from 
“ 1562 to 1702] since the publication of them, 
“ they have prevented diversity of opinion in 
“ the church, to that degree, that little or 
“ no dispute hath hitherto been, about the 
“ different senses the words may, in com- 
“ mon and unforced constru&ion, be made to 
“ bear.”f 

Here we have a short, but at the same time 
a full and effeftual, defence of those who com¬ 
piled the articles, and of the church for en- 
oining subscription to them, as well as a proof 
of the fruitless and superfluous pains taken by 
bishop Burnet to reconcile men of Afferent 
principles and opinions, by a peaceable and 
conscientious acquiescence in literal and gram¬ 
matical senses. It is, irfdeed, the only way in 
which such systems, considered as tests of faith 

* Generally aferibed to Dr. Binckes, 
t Prefatory Difcourfc, p, it, 

s % 
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aftd do6hine, can be defended. For, if di¬ 
vers/ties of -opinions and disputes have 
not in fadt been prevented by them, it is much 
to be suspe&ed, that those forms may have 
been accessary to some disputes and divisions, 
which did not exist before such forms were 
established.* 

Whep a candid and charitable reader, who 
lias made any inquiry into the true state of the 
case, meets with assertions, Which, like this, 
bid defiance to all history, coming from the 
pen of a grave writer, who does not appear to 
have been out of his senses, he would be will¬ 
ing to understand him with any favourable al¬ 
lowance, rather than suspefit him of advancing 
a palpable untruth, for the sake-of serving a 
present turn. 

And, therefore, when my astonishment (oc¬ 
casioned by the sudden recolle&ion of many 
things I had read in the authors referred to in 
tile margin'}') had a little subsided, I began to 

* “ It is the mifery of chridendom, that we fliould build too 
“ much upon articles of dodrine, upon opinions, tenets, and fyf- 
“ terns ; and they mull be fubferibed to, fworn to, and believed ; 
“ which caufeth a!mod all the divifion of the chriftian world. W« 
“ are To earneft in aflertingthe orthodoxy of our own efpoufed doc- 
“ trines, that we moll lamentably fall out, break peace, lofc cha* 
“ rity, and wretchedly neglect the weightier matters, judgment, 
“ merry,’and faith, and the praQice of lincere truth and rignteouf- 
“ nefs” Strype’s fermonat Hackney, September 21, 1707, 
p. i 2. ‘Befidcs whnt this venerable man had feen with his own 
eyes, his particular Undies had opened to him a melancholy view of 
the woeful rffefti of tbefe fyftematfcal tells, from the very time of 
their comaericement in protcRant churches, which he, as a true 
friend to his own church, has' communicated for her ufe, but hither¬ 
to to very little purpolc. 

+ Rogers’s pieface to his Export ion.-Fuller’s church-hiftory. 

••—-Heyllh’sQuintjuartieularhtllory. Hickman’sanfwer.—— 
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cast about how this writer’s assertion might be 
made consistent with the real truth of the case? 

The first expedient for this purpose, which 
occurred to me, was, that this avoidance of di¬ 
versity must be understood of a simple silence 
and acquiescence on either side, in some com¬ 
mon and unforced construction, which, as he 
has expressed it, the words of the article might 
be made to bear. But, besides that 1 coyld 
see no difference between this plan of peace and 
bishop Burnet’s literal and grammatical senses, 
I found it afterwards to be this author's aim to 
prove, that none of the articles had, or was 
ever understood to have, a double meaning. 
Nor, indeed, admitting such double meaning, 
could the articles be said to have prevented 
diversity of opinions, in any degree. 

After many fruitless trials, mpthought I dis¬ 
cerned the healing quibble lurking under the 
words in the church: the author, I suppose, 
being of opinion, that whoever disputed the 
single, orthodox sense of an article, was really 
not w, but out of the church , inconsequence 
of the ipso-facto, excommunication mentioned 
in the 5th of our canons ; which would leave 
none in the church, but such as were all of a 
mind. 

And indeed I very much incline still to ad¬ 
here to this solution of the difficulty, the ra¬ 
ther, as there is no other way of securing the 
veracity of another orthodox brother, and re¬ 
spectable contemporary pf our' own, the late 

Prynne’s Anti-arminiamfm.--Dr. Ward’s letters to arclsbifliop 

Uflier, apud Parr’s life.——Biftiop Barlow’s remains.—-Edward’s 

V eritas Redux.——Bifhop Davenant’s pieces,——Montague's and 
Carlton’s controverly, and an hundred more, 
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Reverend John White, B. D. who hath la? 
boured M'ith great zeal and earnestness in the 
same occupation of defending subscriptions ; 
and to this sevenscore years of peace and rest, 
hath, without the least hesitation, added/or? 
ty-seven more. 

The case with Mr. White was this: Dr. Sa¬ 
muel Chandler, at the end of his pamphlet in¬ 
tituled, The Case of Subscription, &;c. calmly 
and impartially reviewed, published 1748, had 
printed the speech of the famous Mr. .Jur retine, 
spoken to the lesser council of Geneva, June 
29, 1706, touching subscription to the Formula 
Consensus: the effect of which oration was, 
that all subscriptions to human formularies 
were thenceforward abolished by public autho¬ 
rity ; a promise only being required instead 
thereof, that the person to be admitted to the 
function either of minister or professor, would 
teach nothing, either in the church or academy, 
contrary to the said Consensus, or the confes¬ 
sion of the Gallican church, for the sake of 
peace.* ** This precedent Dr. Chandler failed 

* In a pamphlet published 1719, intituled, A Letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Tong, &c*. occafioned by the late differences among the Off- 
/enters, an account is given of this abolition of fubicriptions, diffe¬ 
rent from this of Dr. Chandler, but not lefs honourable to the rria- 
giflraies of Geneva, to (he following.effect : “ In the year 1706, 

** a divine of'Neufcharel, Mr. Jacques Vial de Beaumont, a very 
“ worthy minjfler of the gofpet, being called 10 Geneva to exercile 
** his ministry there, was required Jo fubferibe that numerous fet of 
“ articles [the Conjcnfus.~] Mr. Beaumont, inftead of fubferibing 
as required, wrote to the following’ purpofe : Thife I afftnt to, 
*• as far as they agree with the holy feriptures, which I believe to 
be the word of God. I will always teach what God JhaU teach 
me from thence : and will never, knowingly, maintain or teach 
• any thing contrary thereunto.” After fome debates and appeals 
« from one affembly to another, a form was agreed upon, much to 
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pot to recommend, as a very proper one for the 
church of England to follow* which provoked 
the abovementioned Mr. White to make the 
following reply: 

“ Because they [the divines of Geneva] or 
“ most of them, had swerved from the doc- 
“ trines which they were called to assent and 
“ subscribe to, and were therefore uneasy till 

“ the fame purpofe as that of Mr. Beaumont. To which was added 
“ indeed anexhortation not to teach any thing contrary to the de- 
** ciftons onhe Synod of Dort, the forty articles of the French 
“ churches, or the catechifm of Geneva, for the fake of keeping 
“ peace and union in the church,” pag. 77. The material diffe¬ 
rence between this jccount of the abolition of fubfcriptions at Gene¬ 
va, and that of Dr. Chandler, is, that what the latter lays Was a 
promifc required of the candidate, the other makes to be only an ex¬ 
hortation from the minidry. A difference indeed far from incon- 
fiderable : and, as I remember. Dr. Chandler was reminded, in a 
printed letter addrefled to him alfout that time, “ that, while thispro- 
“ mife was inftfled upon, he [Chandler]] had no great room to boaft 
“ as he does of the moderation of the dhurch of Geneva, fuch a pro. 
“ mife, inforo confcienticc, amounting to little lcfs than a formal 
ct fubfcription.”* This objeflion does not affefl a fimpfe exhorta* 
tion, againfl which a teacher, who Ihould think differently from his 
exhorters, would always have an unanfwcrable remondrauce from 
Afls iv. i g. With refpeff to the matter of faff, it is difficult, if not 
impoffible, to decide whether Dr. Chandler or Mr. Tong’s corref- 
pondyit were better informed. The latter, indeed, acknowledges, 
that he had not received an exaff account how the matter was traniact- 
ed»at Geneva. Dr. Chandler, as coming fo long after him, ihould 
know more of the matter; and that throws the probability on the hdo 
of the promifc. But then can any one imagine, that Mr. Beau, 
mont, who undertakes to teach what God Jhould teach himfrom the 
fcripturcs , would bind himfeif by a promifc , which might very 
poffibly oblige him to fupprefs what God ihould teach him ? Per. 
haps there may be a. my Itery in this, which our dilfemers chufe not to 
reveal.* All religious focieties have their «Wf>y>i!ss. (See a m 0 r* 
accurate account of this in one of Whifton’s trafls.) 

* A letter to the reverend Dr. Samuel Chandler, ofcafioncd by 
his late difcourfe, iutit ukd, The Cafe of Suhfcription, &c, page jt 
by MofcUy, 
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^ their subscriptions were removed, are * ** we to 
“ be called upon to remove ours? we who 
, ‘ 1 have no such trouble and division amongst 
“ us, upon the points io be assented and sub- 
f t scribed to ?” 

Tins is an home pushindeedj and wants only 
the single circumstance of truth, to intitle it 
to the honour of deciding all future controver-; 
sy concerning subscriptions, in the church of 
England. 

. Butin good earnest; could Mr^AVhite be 
ignorant of the trouble which Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Whist-on met with, for their deviations 
trom the sense of the eighth, aijd some others 
of our articles ? Had he never heard of the 
controversy concerning Arian subscription ? 
Could lie, could arty man, who has read a 
twentieth part of our controversies since the 
commencement of the current century, be ig¬ 
norant, that this reproach of going against their 
subscriptions, has been cast in the teeth of our 
m'6st eminent writer^, and that too ip the most 
opprobrious terms i* And is there, all this 

* M The unchriflian art of confeffirtg the faith without believing 
f* it ; an art which, l am lorry to fay, na; oflate becnbro ight to its 
“ utmofl peifefiion.” Archdeacon Brydges’s Charge, 1721, p. o. 
See likewife a book intituled Op/iiovtqchcs, vbl. ii. from p. 292. Tq 
goo. where great freedoms of this kind are taken with fome of. the 
greateft names'then in our country. The late controveifies occaft- 
oned by Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry ; Free and candid Difqui- 
fitions 1 Effay on Spirit , &c. fumith more in fiances flill. Nor 
'hath Mr. White hiinfetf withheld hismitp from this cplle«ion. “ It 

** is commonly fuppofed;" fays he, V that the creeps and articles of 
“ the church of England are fub.lcribed only by the Clergy of the 
“ church of England. But beit known Wall the-people of great 

,Britain, tjtat there is not"in the kingdom one diflenting minifler, 
( < who has complied with the terms of the Toleration,but has folemn- 
I' ly fubicribed the articles, bating three or four,—and has alio futb 
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while, no trouble or division among-us, upon 
the points to be assented and subscribed to ? 

Why, no. • The words we and us, in the 
above-cited passage, relate to no body but the 
orthodox, who have all along been unanimous 
in their opinions:' while they who have occa*' 
sioned these troubles and divisions, and raised 
these doubts concerning points of dodrine in 
the articles, are not allowed to belong to this 
seled number, although they continue to mi¬ 
nister in the church of England, and some of 
them, perhaps, to minister in the highest sta¬ 
tions of it. 

That this is M,r. White's meaning (whatever 
that of the convocation-man might be) is pret¬ 
ty clear from the tenor of his expostulation 
with his dissenting adversary.. . “ Did the 
“ church,” says he, “ persecute its own mem- 
“ bers, at anytime? Were you or your fa- 
“ thers ever persecuted, .while they continued 

in the church? And were they driven opt 
“ of it by those persecutions?” The perti¬ 
nence of whicli questions plainly consists in 
this, that, according to Mr. White’s notions, 
all these old- persecuted puritans ceased to be 
members of the churph, the moment they of¬ 
fended against canonical conformity, in virtue 
of the ipso facto excommunication, whatever 
external marks of church-membprship they 
plight otherwise bear about them, 

“ fcribed the three creeds (ye*, the Athana.fi.an, as well a* the other) 
“ that they ought thoroughly to ■ be received and believed, &c,” 
Good-natkred foul! But, happily fer the dilTenters, the civil pow¬ 
ers (and not the church only) being appointed to take fuch fubicrip- 
lion, are not fo immediately interefted in the glory t of orthodoxy. 
White’s Appendix to hit third letter, p. 89. * 
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But the misfortune of this system of Mr. 
White’s is, that it-would contract the condi¬ 
tions of church-membership into a less compass 
than is convenient for the orthodox them¬ 
selves, who have by no means been uniform ih 
their opinions concerning the sense of particu¬ 
lar articles. 

“ There is not any sort of agreement,” says 
a sensible.Writer, “ in the notions of those two 
“ eminent defenders of the Trinity, Dr. Wa- 
“ tcrland and Dr. Bennet; and yet both of 
“ them plead very strenuously for subscription 
“ to the articles in the sense of.the church ; 
“ and both contend, that their respective no- 
“ tions are exaCtly what the church, and what 
“ the holy scriptures teach. Both of them 
“have the. reputation of being orthodox. 
“ Both of them, are afraid of collusion, disin- 
“ genuity, fraud, and evasive arts in those 
“ who differ from each of them.—And yet, if 
“ the meaning of the articles be in such a 
“ sense one meaning, that thyy can be sub- 
“ scribed honestly only by such as agree in 
“ that one meaning, all, or all but one, of 
“ those great men, bishop Bull, DoCtors Wal- 
“ lis, South, Sherlock, Bennet, &c. must 
“ 'have been guilty of these enormous crimes.”* 

It behoved these DoClors then to contrive 
plans of subscription to the articles upon a lar¬ 
ger bottom, such at least as might serve their 
own turn. But, as they were all irreproachably 
orthodox, it was an indispensable part of their 
scheme to cramp and confine the heretics, in 
* 

* Cafe of Subfcription to the thirty nine Articles confidered, 
MCaCtwcd hy Dr. WaterUnd'* Cafe of Arian Subscription, p. 4. 
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the same degree that they made room for. them¬ 
selves ; a circumstance which reduced them to 
such 'quibbles and distinctions, as have ren¬ 
dered their meaning extremely obscure and 
disputable* 

Let us take two or three of the most staunch 
and orthodox among them in their order, be¬ 
ginning with that celebrated champion of our 
church, the learned Dr. William ^N-icholls. 

“ These articles,” says the DoCtor, “could 
“ not be designed to oblige all persons who are 
“ to subscribe them, that they should agree 
“ in every point of theology which is contro- 
verted among divines.”* 

Probably not; because many points of the¬ 
ology have been controverted among divines, 
which are not mentioned in the thirty-nine ar¬ 
ticles. But, with respeCt to every point of the¬ 
ology proposed in these articles, I apprehend 
such agreement was designed. 

“ No, ” says the Doftor, “ because the thing 
“ is impossible.” But what then? The im¬ 
possibility of the thing is no proof that the 
compilers of our articles did not design it. How 
did the DoCtor know, but these fathers of our 
church might think the thing very possible ? 
Or how shall we know what they did or did not 
design, but by their words and declarations ? 
The compilers themselves tell us, that the de¬ 
sign of the articles was to avoid diversities of 
opinions. Dr. Nicholls comes 150 years aft§r 
them, and affirms this could not be the design 
of them. Which of them is the credible evit 
dence ? 

i Commentary on the Articles, &c. p. |. col. 1. 
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The Doctor is of opinion, “ that some of 
these articles were purposely drawn up in, 
“ general terms, [i. e. in terms admitting se- 
** veral senses] because they who compiled and 
first subscribed them, were of different opi- 
“ nions." 

Some of these articles.”—We desire to 
know which of them? and how the articles 
which were purposely so drawn up, may be 
distinguished from those which were not ? For 
the different sentiments of those who compiled 
and first subscribed these articles, if it prove 
any thing relative to the design of the articles, 
will prove, that no less than the whole set were 
purposely drawn up in general terms,’ at least 
it the Dodior has given us a true account of the 
men, to whose sentiments they were to be ac¬ 
commodated.. “ Some* of them,” says he, 

“ learned their divinity from the fathers, with- 
,l out any relation had to the dodtrines of mo- 
“ dern divines. Some went upon the foot of 
*' Luther's and Melandthon’s dodhine. Others 
** were perfedlly wedded to Calvin’s divinity, 
“ and, perhaps, not a little to his form of 
“ church-discipline. Some were for a real, 
“ though undeterminable, presence in the eu- 
“ charist; whilst others thought Christ’s bo- 
* l dy was only there by figure and represent-.a- 
“ tion.” After which he goes on to ask, “can 
“ any one say that these several persons held 
“ no diversity of opinions ?” 

Rather, can any one *say, that all these se¬ 
veral persons were agreed upon any one point, 
delivered in any one article of the whole thir¬ 
ty-nine? And if none of them would agree to 
the passing such article or articles, as excluded 
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his or their own opinion, the probability Is, 
that all and every of th&articles were purpose¬ 
ly drawn up in general terms; * as nothing less 
would make room for the heterogeneous opi¬ 
nions of such a number of*men, educated in so 
many different systems. 

But mark how plain a tale will destroy this 
specious hypothesis. The articles were com¬ 
piled by Cranmer, and at the most with the 
help of one or two of his particular friends. 
And these, out of all doubt, were all of a 
mind. They were then laid before the coun¬ 
cil, fand by them approved, and ratified by the 
king. They were, "finally, introduced into 
tile convocation, not to receive any synodical 
authority there, but to be agreed to by sub¬ 
scription. And let men’s private opinions be 
what they would, when they were given to un¬ 
derstand that court-favour and church-prefer¬ 
ment would depend upon their compliance, we 
may judge in part, from what happens in our 
own times, that the dissenters would not be the 
majority ; which yet might possibly be the 
case, as it by no means appears that the first 
subscribers were all, or most of them, mem¬ 
bers of the convocation.* Dr. Nicholls suf¬ 
fered himself to be imposed upon in this mat¬ 
ter, by the fabulous account of Peter Heylin, a 
man lost to all sense of truth and modesty, 
whenever the interests or claims of the church 

camein-cjuestioiut 

* See the proofs of this collefted together, in An hUiorical and 
critical Effay on the Thirty-nine Articles, &c. printed for Franck- 
lyn, 17*4. Introdu&ion, p. £, 3. 

t “ Our firft reformers, out of Peter Heylm’s angry (and to 
,l our churchand truth, fcfindalous) writings, aremide fana ticks," 
Biihop Barlow's Genuine Remains Ed. 1693, p. i8t. 
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tVell, but if the compilers made the matter 
So easy to men of all sorts of opinions, sub¬ 
scription would not give the church sufficient 
bolt! of those who are put to this test: - This the 
Dofror foresaw, and therefore puts in his cau¬ 
tions in time. 

“ Men must not indulge fanciful glosses, or 

wire-draw the words in the articles to un- 
“ reasoirable senses.” 

But if the case really is what the Doctor hath 
represented it to be, I do not see how this is to 
he helped. Would not every calvinist among 
the first subscribers, think the sense of theartnt- 
nian,or(as they then were (failed) the freewiller, 
an unreasonable sense ? And if the-article ex¬ 
pressed the sense of the Calvinist naturally and 
plainly, would he not call the different sense 
put upon it by the other party, a fanciful gloss? 
The compilers, it is plain, have left us no cri¬ 
terion in this matter. And if the articles were 
left so open and indeterminate as the Do&or’s 
scheme supposes, no man can pretend to say 
what senses are unreasonable: unless the Doctor 
would have said that all senses but his own, 
are unreasonable, and then there is an end of 
all latitude. ' 

“ He thinks the force ofking James’s decla- 
“ ration did not, nor was designed to extend 
“ farther than his own time; and that, per- 
“ haps, bishop Burnet might extend the rule 

of subscribing (in any literal grammatical 
“ sense) he drew from it, too far.” 

Bishop Burnet might be to blame, for draw¬ 
ing a rule of afting from a rescript of no autho¬ 
rity ; but undoubtedly, if the articles were 
purposely drawn up in general terms, that is, 
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so as to admit of a conscientious subscription 
by the men of all those different opinions the 
Doctor has mentioned, the rule itself cannot 
possibly be extended too far. Observe, how¬ 
ever, that bishop Burnet Ttnew of no authority 
or foundation for tilts rule, but the king’s de¬ 
claration. This oiir doctor, indeed, bath re¬ 
probated; but, however, we have no, reason 
to complain of his abridging our liberty, as 
will appear by the following instance. 

Bishop Burnet had observed, that, accord¬ 
ing to the form of subscription prescribed in 
the Sfith canon, namely, “ I subscribe will* 
“ lingly, ande^ animo, the party subscribing 
,c declared his own opinion, or, in Dr. Ben- 
“ net’s language, declared that he believed the 
“ articles to be true in some sense.” 

“ But,” says Dr. Nicholls, “ though I am 
“ not altogether different from his lordship’s 
“ judgment in this matter, J am not so well 
“ satisfied with the reason he grounds it upon. 
“ For ex animo, in th^t place, does not signify 
** according to my opinion, or, as I firmly be- 
•'* lieve, but readily and heartily. For this 
“ form of subscription is not a form of sub¬ 
scription to the thirty nine articles, but to 
“ the three articles contained in that canon, 
** which are not so much articles of opinion, as 
“ of consent; and the subscription tQthem de- 
“ dares, not what the subscriber believes, but 
“ what lie contents to 

Nicely distinguished indeed ! so, according 
to this casuistry, a man may, by his subscrip¬ 
tion, consent to wliat he does not believe ! For 
this being the only form of subscribing the ar¬ 
ticles now in use, and the verbal declaration 
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professing no more than assent aq# Consent to 
the articles, we are no more bdund by our sub¬ 
scription, to believe the thirty-nine articles to 
be true, than if they were so manypfop'ositions 
taken out of the koran ! "**■• ' 

And yet, immediately afterwards, Ni- 
cholls says, “ the subscriber ought to assent 
“ to each article, taken in the literal and 
“ grammatical sense.’'-—But why ought he ? 
or, what business has lie With the sense of the 
articles, who may give such an assent and con¬ 
sent to them as does not imply belief? 

But it is quite necessary to tak,e these^gen- 

* tjemen, every one in his own way. Bishop 
Burnet had said, that men might conscien¬ 
tiously subscribe to any literal or grammatical 
sense, the words of any article would fairly 
bear; but he ,had not said wliat was meant by 
literal and grammatical senses. . 

This fell to the share of Dr. Nicholls, by 
whom we are informed from Orotius, “ that 
“ the grammatical sense is twofold, sensus 
. t( grammaticatis ab origine, and sensus gram*, 
“ ticalis popularis, the latter of which only is 
“ to be allowed in the interpretatio.n of any 
“ law, or writing; for, continues the doftor, 
“ to take Words in their first original significa- 
“ tion* which by length of time they have Va- 
“ ried flop, may carry them off to a sense 
“ very different from what they were first, in-, 
“ tended; therefore the expressions must be 
“ taken in the plain cofnmon sense they are 
“ generally used in, or were used in at the 

* “ time of making such law or writing/’ 

* The former part of this observation we rea¬ 
dily allot?. If the framers of a law:, or a writ- 
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Hug, make use of words in a sense different 
from the original grammatical sense of such 
words, it must be presumed that it is because 
such M'Ufds have deviated, in popular use, to a 
sense aiflfrent from the original sense. In 
which-ease, the sense of the framers, or com¬ 
posers of such law orwriting, is to be adop¬ 
ted. But it will not therefore follouj, that 
such words or expressions are to be taken in 
the sense they are now generally used in. Be¬ 
cause the popular grammatical sense in which 
the words are generally used now, may not be 
the same popular grammatical sense, in which 
those words were used when the law or writing 
was made. In all such cases, we must recur to 
the sense of the author or the lawgiver; or 
else the law or the writing cannot be under¬ 
stood ; and the modern sense of words may, in 
some cases, carry us as far beside the intent ion 
of the author or the lawgiver, as the original 
sense would do. 

'For example; whatever the original gram¬ 
matical sense of the word consent might have 
been, it is certain that the compilers of our ar¬ 
ticles meant by it, a consent of belief, or a. 
perfect agreement of opinions: and when sub¬ 
scribers were afterwards required to give their 
consent to the articles, there can be no doubt 
but such a consent was intended as is^specified 
in the title, namely, such a consent as was ne¬ 
cessary for the avoiding* diversities of opinions. 

Dr. Nicholls, on the other hand, finds, that 
consent inay now signify a' consent of acquies¬ 
cence only, with which opinions and^ belief- 
have little to do ; and for this sense be accor«. 

R 
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diiigly contends ; but with the w.orst luck in 
the world ; for the thing, with respeCt to which 
this consent is to be established, happens to be 
TRUf religion ; and we may be pretty con¬ 
fident that the compilers never intended that a 
consent in true religion, which did not imply 
belief and conviction, should be accepted as 
sufficien t to answer the end of subscribing the 
articles. 

By the Doctor’s distinguishing grammatical 
Senses into original and popular, and forming 
liis rule of interpretation upon that .distinction, 
one would think that the grammatical sense of 
words, in any law or writing, could be but 
one. And yet he agrees with the bishop of Sa- 
rum, “ that several grammatical senses may 
“ sometimes very fairly be put upon expres- 
M sions in the articles.” But if you may put 
• both the original and popular sense upon the 
same words, of what use is the distinction? or 
what senseis there in his rule of interpretation? 

If, indeed, as tins Doctor supposes, the com¬ 
pilers purposely drew up some of the articles 
in general terms, they undoubtedly left room 
to put several grammatical senses upon the, 
same words ; but then, how shall we know, 
which of these is the popular grammatical 
sense, in which only the law for, in this case, 
$ke article) is to be interpreted ? 

To solve this difficulty, the learned DoCtor 
informs us, that 4 ‘ a law is to be interpreted ac- 
“ cording to the mind'-of the legislator; so 
** that, if the compilers of the articles have 

expressed themselves obscurely in any 
** place, that is to be explained, by what we 
j* find to have been, their avowed opinion, ojr 
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u by some other place of their writings, or 
“ authentic books, where they have expressed 
“ themselves clearly.” 

But here it is evidently supposed, that the 
obscurity in the article does not arisp from the 
general terms in which it is purposely worded, 
but from some accidental inaccuracy of the 
compilers, whose avowed opinions, jn their 
authentic books, are likewise supposed to be 
uniform, and consistent with each other. 
Otherwise, nothing cau be move perplexing to 
the party who wants to have the difficulty 
cleared up, than the expedient; here recom¬ 
mended. 

For example : According to the DoCior, 
some of the articles are drawn up in general 
terms, on purpose to receive the different senses, 
which the compilers, who were of different opi¬ 
nions, might think fit respectively to put up¬ 
on them. Hence arises an obscurity of express 
slon, which the subscriber to such articles 
wants to have cleared up. He consults the au¬ 
thentic books of a lutberan compiler, and 
there he finds the obscurity pleared up, accor¬ 
ding to, the system that compiler had espoused. 
But the calvinist compiler hath likewise written 
authentic books, of equal authority with those 
of thelutheran, and be unfolds the mystery 
in a sensp just contrary to that given by the 
lutheran. What shall the scrupulous and dis¬ 
tracted subscriber do in such a case ? or what 
expedient of elucidation shall he fall upon, 
next? 

But, indeed, what the good DoCtor means is 
only this, that, if you will allow Ifim.ta poll'd 

RSI 
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out the avowed opinions of the compilers, and 
to direct you to the authentic books you are to 
consult, lie will lead you out of all obscurity, 
to a clear, consistent sense of an article, even 
though it should be drawn up in terms suffici¬ 
ently general, to admit of an hundred different 
grammatical senses. 

Th is is plain from the instance he brings to 
illustrate -his general doftrine above recited, 
which is too curious to be passed by. It is ta¬ 
ken from the twenty-third article, which says, 
That xv e ought to judge those lawfully called 
and sent , which be called and chosen to this 
work [of the ministry] by men who have public 
authority given them in the congregation, to 
call and send ministers. 

The plain, and, if you will, the grammatical 
meaning of which words is, that there is a 
public authority in every Christian church, to 
appoint the particulaj persons who are to mini¬ 
ster in that church, exclusive of all others ; 
and that they, and they only, who are so apr 
pointed, are lawfully called and sent. 

■ “ And yet,”, says Dr. Nicholls, “there can 
“ he no doubt made, but that by public au- 
ft thority the compilers meant the authority 
V of.bishops.” 

But, if no doubt can be made of this, what 
.shall we say of those compilers who perhaps, 
.and of those first subscribers who certainly, 
were wedded to Calvin’s form ofchurch-discU 
pline ? “ Can any one say that they held no 

“ opinion diverse from this interpretation ? or 
“ can any one think that they would agree to 

the passing this article, but- that they 
'* thought it was conceived in such general 
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“ terms, tliat they might subscribe it with a 
“good conscience, and without equivoca- 
“ tion?” 

. These are Dr. Nicholls’s own questions; and 
any one has just as much right to ask them as 
he had.* 

Let us ask another question. Have any of 
the compilers interpreted this article as Dr. 
Nicholls has done? No: Cannier, and his 
fellow-compilers of the articles, (be they more 
or fewer) are well known to have held a friend¬ 
ly correspondence with the great founders and 
supporters of other protestant churches abroad; 
who hatd the misfortune (if it is one) to think 
there might be a lawful call to the ministry, 
without a prelacy. It is even notorious, that 
the opinion of these foreign divines was asked 

* This hath been reprefentcd as inronfiftent with what haih been 
laid before, concerning the reflrained fenfe of the articles, as the au¬ 
thor feems hereto be contending againft Dr. Nicholls, for a latitude 
admiflive of more fenfes than one. But every candid and fenlible 
reader will eafiiy perceive that the appearance of inconfidency arifes 
merely from the author’s arguing here again!) Dr, Nicholls, ad ho- 
minem, upon the Doflor’s own principles, ' The fenfe of this arti¬ 
cle is only, that minijlers may be lawfully called or fent without 
the Pope's authority j and was diretied folely againli the contrary 
doftrine, and might be fubferibed by any proteflant tniniller, whe¬ 
ther epifcopal or not. “The papills,” fays old Rogers, (fpeaking 
of the adverfaries to the truth of this article) “ albeit they allow the 
“ affertion, yet take they ail minifters to be wolves, hirelings, lay • 
“ men, ^nd intruders, who are no /aerifying prkfls, anointed by 
“ fome antichriflian bilhop of the rotnilh fynagogtfc,” referring to 
Condi, frid. Scf. j. Can. 7. As to what he fays before, of 
the anabaptifts, familifts, and )>rowmfls, as if the article had fome 
refpeft to them, it is a mere dream of his own. The article is copi. 
ed word for word from the 24th of king Edward’s articles of 15,52, 
when familifls and browniils were unheard of, and when no diltur- 
fcance was given, or apprehended, from the auabaptifls, in this 
•ountry, , , 
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t>y our english reformers, concerning the me« 
thods they should take in settling both matters 
of do6lrine and discipline in their own church. 
And can it be supposed that Cranmer meant to 
say, that the ministers jo these foreign churches 
had no lawful calling ? * 

Dr. Nicholls himself well knew, they nei¬ 
ther said it, nor meant jt, And therefore, in¬ 
stead of referring us to their avowed opinions, 
or their authentic books, as his position required 
he should do, he appeals to a matter of faft, 
namely, “ that neither by the laws of the 
** church, or by the laws of the realm, any 
“ public authority is granted to any other than 
bishops, to call or send ministers into the 
** lord’s vineyardas if the compilers consi¬ 
dered only what was lawful in this respect by 
the civil constitution and human laws of Eng¬ 
land ; or as if the lord had no vineyard hut in 
Britain. 

Bntindeed, if we go back to the times of the 
'Compilers, the fa& itself is npt true. For, 
even so late as the 13th of Elizabeth, “every 
person under the degree of a bishop, which 
did or should pretend to be a priest or mi- 
tf nister .of God's holy word and sacraments, 
*' by reason of any oj her form of institution 
consecration, ot ordering, than the form set 
forth by parliament, in the time of the late 
*• king of most worthy memory, king Ed- 
“ ward'VI; or* [by any, other form, than the 
5,4 fprni] now used in the reign of our most 
** gracious sovereign lady,—” if he took carq, 
^before the Christmas next ensidng the passing 
^his aft, to quality himself by subscription, &c. 
'asktherein fliceCletl, was (fo?x»ed, by the e«* 
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cjesiastical as well as the civil laws of the 
realm, to be sufficiently called and sent, to 
enjoy a benefice, and exercise the function of 
a minister of God’s word and sacraments, in 
the church of England itself. And there is no 
doubt but that hundreds, both in King Ed • 
ward’s and in queen Elizabeth’s reign, minis • 
fered in the church of England as legal pas¬ 
tors, who had no episcopal ordinatis>n‘; which 
would never have been suffered, if the dodlrine 
cither of the church or state was what Dr. Ni¬ 
cholas's interpretation of this article supposes it 
to have been. 

If indeed you take the fact as Dr. Nicholla 
has stated it, and consider the grounds and 

E rinciples upon which it stands, it might per- 
aps turn out, that the article cannot be con¬ 
scientiously subscribed by any one, but a 
downright Erastian ; which however I would 
leave to the determination ofthe judicious rea¬ 
der, after he has 4uly and seriously weighed 
the following honest remark of bishop Burnet 
upon this twenty-third article: 

“ They who drew this article,” says hi$ 
lordship, “had the state of the several churches 
ft before their eyes that had been differently 
“ reformed ; and although they had been less 
f * forced to go out of the beaten path than any 
“ other, yet they knew that all things among 
“ themselves had not gone according to those 
f ‘ rules, that ought to be sacred in regulac 
** times.” And sqj wanting grains of allow¬ 
ance themselves, it was their business and their 
wisdom to give them to others. 

Turn we now to another church*champ!ou 
of casuistical ujemory, the famous Dr. Ben net, 
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whose doublings and refinements upon the ar-* 
tides are so various and intricate, that it would 
be an endless task to follow him through them 
all. A few of them may serve for a sample of 
the spirit which posse,sseth those who under¬ 
take to defend human establishments at all ad¬ 
ventures. 

It appears in Dr. Ben net’s directions for 
studying the thirty-nine articles, <§t. publish¬ 
ed in 1714, that the said Doftor was perfectly 
acquainted with the sense of the church upon 
them all: which he accordingly opens-to his 
young student, sometimes contrary to the 
most obvious and natural import of the words. 
In.one, place, where he gives an interpretation 
of this sort, he adds, “ this was infallibly the 
“ meaning of the compilers of our articles, and 
“ they must be understood in this sense.”* 
Upon the third article he says, the 
“ church excludes that sense of the word hell , 
“ Which says, that by hell ismeant the grave;” 
contrary to bishop Burnet* Dr. Nicholls, Dr. 
Clarke, and many more. 

Upon the ninth he says, “ the church does 
** not mean, that original sin deserves God’s 
“ wrath and damnation in infants which die 
“ before the rational faculties exert them- 
“ selves;” and he says, “ that they who be- 
lieveand subscribe the article in this sense, 
“ believe and subscribe more than the church 
“ teaches or requires.” 

* Nota bene ; The article says in express 
words, “ original (the title adds, or birth) sin 
“ deserveth God’s wrath and damnation, in, 
fl every person born into the world.” 

* Page 62. upon the Gxth article. 
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Upon the eleventh article he observes, “That 
“ our church’s intention an<l doctrine about 
“justification by faith, are abundantly mani- 
“ test, though they are unhappily warded.”* 
Which he explains by telling us, “that the 
“ church expressed the real truth in St. Paul’s 
“ own phrase, but in a sense somewhat diffe- 
“ rent from what he [the apostle] did most 
“ certainly intend thereby.”* 

Qu. How far may a man safelfsubscribe 
this article, as being agreeable to the word of 
God ? 

Upon the thirteenth article he says, “that, 
“ though the church makes, use of the soften¬ 
ing comparative words yea rather, and we 
“ doubt not but, yet, the latin word for rather 
“ being invmo, the church diiedly affirms, that 
“ works done before the grace of Christ have 
ft the nature of sin.” 

The Doctor inquires, in another work, to 
what edition of the articles we are obliged to 
subscribe, by the ad of the 13 Eliz. chap. 12?f 
The Dodor determines for the new english tran¬ 
slation, to which queen Elizabeth’s ratification is 
annexed, and which, out of all dispute, has the 
softening comparative words. We are not 
obliged therefore, by the statute above-menti¬ 
oned, to take any notice of the word immo, al¬ 
though it carries along with it the church’s 
dired affirmation.—But, to accumulate no 
more instances,-^- 

• 

* Perhaps the Apoftle purpofely ,,delivered this doflrine in futh 
expteffions as would admit of different interpretations, to accom¬ 
modate the church wiih a variety to choofe out of, though he did 
not leave fuch choice to each particular perfon. See Dr. Ruiher- 
forth’s Vindication, &c. p. 12. * 

t EBay on thirty.nine articles, chap, xx\,- 
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TJpon theseventeenth article, he says, “he 
* ( is so clear that the church condemns the 
ft notion of absolute predestination in her li- 
** turgy, that, if that was his notion, he could 
4t not subscribe to the use of the liturgy, And 

with this the article must be consistent.” Jde 
should have said, “must be wade consistent;” 
for which edifying purpose, the doctor has ta¬ 
ken a gcgat deal of fruitless pains, to shew that 
fhe article is* in perfect agreement with Armi-i 
nius upon the same subject. 

From these particulars it appears, that, in 
the year 1714, Dr. Bennet was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the sense of the church, upon 
the obscurest and most ambiguous of the 
thirty-nine articles ; and accordingly commu-r 
nicated his discoveries with great freedom, and 
sometimes so, that the literal iinport of the 
words of the article was by no means favour¬ 
able to his construction. And where was the 
Use or the pertinence of all his labour, if his 
.young student was not given to understand by 
it, that he must subscribe the articles in these 
very Senses, exclusive of all others ? 

And yet, the" very next year, vijs. 1715, the 
very same Dr. Bennet, in the 35th chapter of 
his Essay on the thirty-nine articles, in answer 
to Priestcraft in Perfection , undertaking to 
enquire (by what temptation infatuated does 
aot appear) re hat liberty the church allows to. 
the subscribers of this articles ? answers, that 
*' the church does not Vcstrain us to the belief 
4 ‘ of any one article or proposition, in any 
u particular sense, farther than we are can- 
“ lined by the words themselves."—^-As much 
,4s to say, that, where the words do'pot confine 
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hs, the church has particular sense of her 
own. pontrary to his repeated interpretations 
in his directions, where he over and over exhi¬ 
bits the church’s sense, against the confine¬ 
ment of the words themselves; and contrary to 
Jiis majesty’s declaration, which the Do6tor 
hath acknowledged for an authentic public 
aCl ;* for, should the Do&or have been asked, 
In what sense men are allowed to subscribe ? 
must he hot, to preserve his self-consistency, 
have answered, “ in any sense of our own, 
“ which we believe to be true, and which the 
, ft construction of the words will admit of?” 

. “ When an article, or proposition,” says the 
DoCior, “ is fairly capable of two different 
“ senses, I would fain know who has power to 
determine which is the church’s sense ?” 
When the DoCtor wrote his directions, &c, hq 
thought he himself had this power; upon the 
supposition, I imagine, that the church had 
left no article or proposition ^capable of twq 
different senses. If indeed such articles or 

f impositions are left ambiguous, and, particu- 
arly if (according to Dr. Nicholls) they are 
so left of set purpose, I do not know who has 
any power to determine that the church in 
such articles or propositions, had any sense 
at all* 

Be it observed, by the way, that Dr. Bennet 
perfectly ridicules I)r. Nicholls’s expedient of 
consulting the writings of the compilers of the 
articles, tor the purpose of clearing up obscu¬ 
rities in them. “ for,” says he, “did they 
“ write [their books] by authority Par were all 
that lived in their time of the same opinion } 

■'* SJT»y withe thirty-nine article*, j>. 423a 
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t( Might not the convocation themselves dif- 

fer as much as the words [of the articles] arc 
f ‘ capable of admitting?” 

In the 33d chapter of the same essay, the 
Dodtor undertaking to prove, (and meaning to 
prove no more than) that they who subscribe 
the articles, are obliged to believe them true 
in some sense; hath brought arguments, which 
prove (ifjhey prove any thing) that such sub¬ 
scribers are obliged to believe them not only 
true, but true in one and the same sense, ex¬ 
clusive of all others; or which prove, .that no 
proposition in the articles has more than one 
sense. And thus Dr. Bennet is not only 
against Dr. Nieholls, as to the point of a con¬ 
sent of acquiescence, but against himself in 
the tenor of his whole 35th chapter, 

1. He argues from the title of the articles, 
“ which,” he observes, “shews them to .be de¬ 
signed to prevent diversities of opinions.” 
But if two or two hundred men subscribe the 
same proposition in different senses, the design 
of the articles is, -with respedt to these subscri¬ 
bers, absolutely defeated. 

2. He argues from the words of a canon 
made in the convocation of 1571, viz. Ita ta - 
men, ut prius subscribant Articulis Christianas 
Jieligionis, publice in Symdo approbatis,jidem- 
<jue dent, se telle tueri § defendo'e poctri- 
n am eaM quae in illis covtinetuv, ut consen- 

TIENT1SS1MAM VER1TATJ VERJJI DIVIKI. 

Now if the composers* of this canon, by doc- 
trinam earn, meant more than one dodtrine 
upon one subjedt, they expressed themselves 
.very ill, both as to grammar and sense. If.the 
w.ortling'of any proposition admit of two or more 
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doftrin ?s or senses different from each other, as 
I>r. Bennet allows to be fairly possible ; and 
more especially if (as bishop Burnet contends) 
those doctrines may be literally and gramma¬ 
tically contrary to each other; how could they 
both or all be defended as most agreeable to the 
divine word? The church declares, she her¬ 
self may not, and therefore certainly would 
not, suffer her sons to interpret scri ptu te in a 
manner repugnant to itself. [Art. * ** xx.] And 
what are subscriptions in differentsenses, upon 
the principles of this canon, more or less than 
this ? 

3. The Doctor argues from a judgment at 
common law, reported by Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, the substance of which is, “that if any 
“ subscription is allowed which admits diver- 
tf sity of opinions, (to avoid which was the 
** scope of the statute 13 Eliz.) thisaft touch- 
“ ing subscriptions would be rendered of no 
** effedt.”*—The consequence is plain. Two 

* The cafe upon which this judgment was given, was, that “ one. 
“ Smiih fublcribed to the faid thirty-nine articles with this addition, 
li fo jar forth as the fame were agreeable to the word of God* 
4i Whereupon it was refolvcd by Wray, chief juflice of the king a 
*< Bench, and all ihe judges of England, ihat this fubfeription was 

** not according t6 the Siaiuie of 13 Eliz. becaufe the Statute re» 
** quired an abfolutt fubfeription, and this fubfeription made it con- 
“ ditional; and that this aid was made for avoiding diverfity of 

opinions, &c. and by this addition, the party mighq by his own 
“ private opinion , take fomc of them to be again!! the woid of Got \ 
“ and by this means diverfttv of opinions mould not be avoided, 
“ which was thcfcopc of the Jlatatc, and the very aft itfelf made, 
15 touching fubfeription, of none effeft.” Bcnnet’s Ellay, chap, 
xxxiii. p. 417. who cites Coke’s Inftit. 4. cap. 74. p. 324. It 

one Ihould hereupon alk, does the church then, or the law, require 
litblcription excluftvc of this condition, namely, whether thefe arti¬ 
cles are agreeable to the woid of God,, or not ? 1 fappofe, th 
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three articles contained in the thirty .-sixth 
“ canon “ therefore,” to borrow Dr. Ben- 
net’s words, “ there is in reality no such thing 
“ as a subscription to the thirty-nine articles ; 
“ required of us.” For the two cases are ex¬ 
actly alike ; and-Dr. Bennet’s reasons for his 
assertion may, with equal force and propriety, 
be applied to the support of Dr. Nicholls’s pro- 
posit iorir^And now, if the scrupulous subscri¬ 
ber is uot made perfectly easy, he must be hard 
to please. « 

However, it is not adviseable for him to de¬ 
pend too much on these casuists. ’Tis a slip¬ 
pery undertaking they have in hand ; and I 
am afraid that Dr. Bennet’s arguments on this 
head prove nothing, but that he was in great 
concern to save his credit nvith the church, 
and at the same time to accommodate his 
young student, and perhaps himself, with cer¬ 
tain convenient quibbles, when the occasion 
should call for them. However, he had great 
authorities on his side ; no less than the emi¬ 
nent prelates Laud and Burnet. 

The former says, that, “ though we [have] 
“ subscribed generally to the doctrine of the 
“ homilies as good, yet wc did not express, 

“ or mean thereby, to justify or maintain eve- 
“ ry particular phrase or sentence contained 
“ in them.” 

By this l&titude, his grace got some shelter- 
for the use of images in churches; and for his 
dissent from the calvinistical explanations of 
grace, justification, Sac. 

Bishop Burnet holds, that “ all we profess 
“ about them [the honiilies] is only, that they 
* 1 contaiH a godly and wholesome doctrine. This, 
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says he, rather relates to the main impor- 

tance and design of them, tliau to every 
** passage in them.” 

It is not improbable, that his lordship had 
some objection (as well he might) to some pas« 
sages in the homilies against wilful rebellion. 

To these Dr. Ben net hath added the opinion 
of a nonjuror, who says, the doth ine of the 
“ homilies is the only thing we are obliged to 
“ maintain, and not the arguments" brought 
“ to support it.’* 

But how, if the doCtrine cannot be main* 

tained without the arguments?-Thus 

we see one disclaims an unwholesome phrase 
or sentence, another dislikes a passage , a third 
an argument; and when every one has made 
his particular exception, what may become of 
the poor homilies, who can tell ? 

Dr. Bennet observes, that archbishop Laud, 
bishop Burnet, the above-mentioned nonju¬ 
ror, and himself, do exactly agree in the sense 
of what the article says, touching the homilies. 

Give me leave to add another to thegroupe, 
even the respectable Minraite Francis Sin¬ 
clair, alias Davenport, who, upon this 
tliii ly-lilth article, thus descants: 

Malta quid cm sunt in homiliis laudc digna. 
Alia nec nobis [Papistis sc. ] I’c/doCb'ribus eo- 
rum urrident. Nec tenentua prqjestantcs ob 
luec ver/o ,n arliculo, in singula verba, vel sen- 
tentias homiliaritm jurare. 

Whether Laud took, the hint from Sinclair, 
or Sinclair from him, is a point not worth con¬ 
testing- : but I am greatly concerned to find 
bishop Burnet in such company. However, it 
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may be some excuse for him, that he sticks to 
the main importance and design of the homi- 
. lies; which, out of all dispute, was to exclude 
and reprobate popery. 

But what! no advocate for the poor homi¬ 
lies? Yes: here is one worth three dozen of 
Lauds, Bennets, or Sinclairs j the learned bi¬ 
shop Barlow. 

Tl je church of England, ” says this wor¬ 
thy bishop, * has in her homilies (confirmed 
“ by a<5ls of parliament and convocation, and 
“ subscribed by all the clergy) declared the 
“ pope to be Antichrist. And then I desire to 
* e know, whether they be true and obedient 
* £ sons of the church of England, who pub- 
licly deny het established doflrines, which 
* they had before publicly subscribed.”* 
Would the reader know who the sons of the 
church were, whose truth and obedience are 
thus called in question ? Even Gilbert Shel¬ 
don, archbishop of Canterbury ; and a much 
honester man, the painful and pious Dr. Hen¬ 
ry Hammond. 

But there is a third sort of defenders of the 
church, who play fast and loose in. this cause 
of the homilies, and seem to have taken fees 
on both sides. 

Peter Ileylin, having his ohje&ions to the 
strict observance of the lord’s day, as taught 
in the IriSh articles of religion, argues thus: 
“ It is contrary to the book of homilies; and, 

“ if it be contrary to the book of homilies, it 
“ must be also contrary to th$ book of ajrti- 
“ cles, by which those homilies are appro- 


* Genuine Remain', p. 192. 
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“ vecl and recommended to the use of the 
“ church.”* 

‘And yet the same Peter, (the *#**#***# of 
those times, who was never at a loss, nor ever 
incumbered with- the least diffidence) being 
pressed with a question from archbishop Usher, 
whether he admitted the two volumes of ho¬ 
milies into his creed ? replied, “ that a, man 
“ may so far take the two volumes of-theho- 
“ milies into his creed, as to believe as much 
“ of them as is required of him in the book of 
“ articles. For he may very warraniably ancl 
“ safely say, that he does verily believe that 
“ the second book of homilies doth contain a 
“ godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessa- 
“ ry for those times; that is to say,” adds the 
Doctor, “ the times in which they were first 

“ published. ”t 

That is to say, the second book of homilies, 
considered as a book published to serve a pre¬ 
sent turn (as bishop Burnet has it,) i3 a good 
sort of book, and may be subscribed without a 
qualm. 

This puts me in mind of a passage, where 
we are told of what,use and in what repute the 
homilies have been in these latter ages, after 
these our grandfathers were fallen asleep. 

“ As for tlie homilies,” says my author, 

“ they are good or bad, of undeniable,autho ; 
“ rity, or of none, just as they themselve 1 
“ (.churchmen about thf year 1724) please, 

“ Those against rebellion are particularly 
“ good against alfrtumults, and disorders,and 

* Heylin's Rcfpondn Pttrns, p. 130.—f Ibid. p. 1^0. 

U 2 
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“ treasons, but their own ; and are to be ur- 
“ ged home against the men whom they dis- 
“ like. But those against your idolatry and 
“ antichristianism, and against many of your 
‘' doctrines, I assure your holiness, are of no 
“ account among the same men, but as the 
“• warm, over-hasty efforts of ignorant zeal, in 
“ the, first reformers ; not fit to be urged 
“ agai-ft&r any true churchman (any more than 
° those of the calvinistical strain) since the 
“ time of archbishop Laud.”* 

I shall now dismiss Dr. Bennet, with one 
parting remark upon a striking passage in the 
xxxvth chapter of his Essay. 

“ I can’t but think, ” says he, “that if a 
“ man doubts of the sense of his declaration, 
u whether it is such as he may mean in the ma- 
“ king of it, he ought, in the presence of Gop, 

“ to ask his conscience this question, Do I vc- 
“ rily think, that if I were to acquaint my 
“ superiors with it, they would allow me to un- 
“ derstand my declaration thus ? I dare say, 

“ the answer of his conscience would be a 
“ true resolution of the doubt.” 

* The late excellent bifliop Iloadly is now acknowledged to 
have been the author of this feverc but juft reproof of the high 
church clergy of hlstime. I wilh it could be faid of his time only. 
But after a pretty long interval, wherein the fruits of a better fpirit 
have appeal ail with no fmall advantage to the caufe of the proteftant 
reformation, there feem to he manifelt tokens that the old leaven iv. 
begirming to woik again as brilkly as ever. Among offierinftances, 
we find the grave Mr. Profellor Rutherfords going out of his way to 
peck at this humourous dedication ; impoteruly enough indeed, but 
what of that ? he fliews his good-will, ana will be fufficiently un- 
derftood by fuch readers as (in his own elegant phrafe) he writes 
for, without a Ftfcue. See Df, Rutherforth’s Vindication, jtc.p, ti, 
Sacoad Vindication, p. 4. “ 
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But, I clare say, the answer of his superior’s 
conscience (which is one of the consciences 
herein concerned) would be a truer resolution 
of the doubt. And why should he hesitate to 
acquaint his superior with it; since he may do 
it, whenever he is obliged to subscribe or de¬ 
clare, without going out of his way ?—Per¬ 
haps the bishop might not approve of the mean¬ 
ing ; in which case; he must either jjq' with¬ 
out his preferment, or declare in a sense he does 
not mean. Whereas, the matter being trans¬ 
acted between the man and his conscience 
(which will bear to be debated with more free¬ 
ly than a bishop might allow,) the conscience 
may be brought over to the side of the man, 
and the doubt commodiously resolved to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 

“ A man,” says Dr. Waterland, “musthave 
“ a very mean opinion of the understanding or 
“ integrity of his superiors, to suppose that 
“ they ever can allow him to trifle at such a 
“ rate, in so serious a matter as subscription.”* 
—That is, to presume, upon their consent, to 
put a sense of his own upon a disputable ar¬ 
ticle. 

And this gives me an opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing this learned DoClor’s opinions upon this 
important case, who, having treated thesubjeCfc 
ex professo, in his well-known case of arian 
subscription , and the supplement he’wrote in 
defence of it, will carry us into a new field of 
controversy, as he exhlbits much curious mat¬ 
ter, which fell »qt within the notice of Drs, 
Nicholls and Ben net. 


* Cafe of Arian Subfcription, p, 45. 
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Dr. Waterland professes to set out where Dr. 
Stebbing and Dr. Rogers end. And these 
Dodtors end, “ in confirming our excellent 
“ church in her full power of requiring sub- 
“ scription to her own sense of holy scripture,”* 

Now these interpretations, or this sense of 
holy scripture, to which we are required to 
subscribe, are the thirty-nine articles of reli¬ 
gion, adopted by the church, as they were left 
by the compilers in 1562. The sense, there¬ 
fore, put upon the holy scriptures in these ar¬ 
ticles by the compilers of them, is according to 
Dr. Waterland, the sense of the church. 

“But,” says Dr. Waterland, “the sense o>f 
ft the compilers, barely considered, isnotal- 
*' ways to be observed, but so far only as the 
“ natural and proper signification of words, or 
“ the intention of the iniposers, binds it up- 
“ on U8.”f 

But the Dodtor was told “ that the archbi- 
“ shops and bishops, or even the legislature 
“ itself (without a new declaratory law,) can- 
“ not determine what shall be the sense of the 
u dodtrines in the articles.”^ And he was so 
far truly told. For the sense of the articles is 
already determined to be the sense of the com¬ 
pilers, and no other; the declaration and sub¬ 
scription to the articles being enjoined by a 
law, which is nearly cotcval with the compilers 
themselves. ' 

In this the Dodtor found himself obliged to 
acquiesce ; and, in his reply, “ wquld not take 
u upon him to determine w.hat the bishops or 

* ^Cafe of Arian Subfcription,p, 7.—+ Ibid. p. 1 j. 

$ Cafe o£ Subscription to die thirty-nine articles, p. 32 . 
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“ the legislature might do.”*—So that, by 
this tergiversation, the natural and proper sig¬ 
nification of words, and the intention of the 
imposers, are thrown quite out of the question; 
and we are once more brought back to the single 
sense of the compilers. For, if the bishops may 
not alter the sense of the articles, in virtue of 
any power given them by the church, or even 
by the legislature ; neither may the s«bscriber, 
upon pretence of giving a natural and proper 
signification to the words. 

“ The sense of the compilers and imposers,” 
says the Doctor, “ where certainly known, 
“ must be religiously observed, even though 
“ the words were capable of another sense. ”f 
The sense of the imposers may be always cer¬ 
tainly known, and consequently, according 
to the Do&or, must always be religiously ob¬ 
served.^ Which I mention (not that the sense 
of the imposers has any thing to do in the af¬ 
fair, but) to shew how by this proposition the 
Doctor abridged his own liberty, vrhen it came 
to his turn to plead for it. The case is this : 
The Dodtor says, “ that diversity of opinions 
“ is intended to be avoided with respedi to 
“ points determined. ”5|" Among points deter- 

* Supplement, p. 4.—-+ Cafe of Arian Snbfcriptlon, p. tt. , 
^ “ By impofers,” fays Dr. Waterland, “ I under Hand the go- 
“ vernors in church and (late for the time being.” Edit bow will it 
be poflible to know certainly the fenfe of our governors in church 
ana (late, upon any one . article cjf the whole xxxix ? If we go to 
them feparjtely, it is poflible they may give us different fenfes. If 
colieftively, or in their legiflative capacity, they would tell us, all 
that they impofe, is the aft of fubferibing, and that if we want to 
know any thing concerning fenfes and intentions, we mud goto the 
minifteria! impofers, appointed to take the fubfeription a that is to 
fay, the bifhops, whofe fenfe may always be certainly known. 

1 Cafe of Arian Subfcription, p. tt. 
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ihineA, the Do6tor reckons tbedo&rine of the 
Trinity. But, pleading for a liberty to suhf 
scribe the seventeenth and other articles in an 
Arminian sense, he considers these points as 
undetermined. 

Whereas, by taking in the sense of the impo- 
•sers, the meaning of the articles is determina* 
hie in all points ; because the sense of the im- 
posex-s may be always certainly known, what-* 
ever the sense of the compilers may be. 

. “ The article in the Apostles creed, concern - 

41 ing Christ’s descent into hell, is now urib 
“ versally understood in a sense probably difV 
ferent from what the compilers of the creed 
“ intended;” says the learned Dx\ Clarke, 

“ However that be,”replies Dr. Waterland, 
“ one thing is certain, that our church hath 
** left that article at large, intending a lati* 
" tude, and indulging a liberty to subscribers 
“ to abound in their own sense.”* 

Here, if you leave out the intention of the 
imposers, one thing is certain, that no latitude 
is left to the subscriber of the article; the words 
hell and inferi never signifying any thing iu 
the days of the eompiiers. hut the place of tor¬ 
ment. If the intention of the imposers is ta¬ 
ken into the account, another thing is certain, 
that no liberty is allowed to subscribers to 
abound injthejr own sense, unless, having de¬ 
serted the sense of the compilers, they abso¬ 
lutely negledt the intension of the imposers, 
which may always be certainly known. • 

Dr. Waterland indeed tries to salve all this, 
by saying, “ that the sense of the compilers and 

♦ Cafe of Arian Subfcription, p. 33, 
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-' imposers may generally be presumed the 
f \same, except i;i some very rare and partieu- 
<£ lar fuses.”* 

Well then, may the imposers, in any of these 
rare and particular cases, go against the 
known, or even the presumed sense of the 
compilers ? If they may, the Do&or should 
have told us how they came by their authori¬ 
ty ; and why the imposers may pot,’ upon 
equally good grounds, desert the compilers, in 
cases neither rare not particular. Besides, 
one imposer may think that a rare and parti¬ 
cular case, which to another is not so, A third 
imposer may have his rare and particular cases, 
different from them both ; ana so a fourth and 
a fifth, till the sense of the compilers is thrown 
quite out of doors in every case. 

Dr. Waterland, in particular, had rare and 
particular cases of his own, upon which he a&s 
the port of an imposer with no ill grace. 

Of the articles relating to the Trinity, the 
Do&or says, “their sense is fixed, and bound 
“ upon the conscience of every subscriber, by 
“ the plain, natural signification of the words, 
“ and by the known intent of the compilers 
“ and imposers. ” 

But of the damnatory clauses in fheAthana- 
sian creed, he says, “ that the compilers sense 
“ being doubtful, and the Imposers having left 
“ those clauses without any exposition, the 
“ subscriber is at liberty to understand them 
“ in mch sense as the words will bear, and 
(l such as best answers the main intent and de- 

* CafeofArian Subfcriptioo, p. u.—+ ItiA p. 36, 
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** sign of that creed, and is most agreeable to 
scripture and reason.”* 

The sense of the articles, says the Do&or, 
concerning the Trinity, is fixed and certain. 
Who has fixed it ? Not the compilers, other¬ 
wise than by expressing the propositions rela¬ 
ting to the Trinity, in terms which accorded 
with their own ideas. And has- the compiler 
of the Athanasian creed done either more or 
less, with fespeft to the damnatory clauses?— 
Ou another hand, the imposefshave left those 
clauses without any exposition. And where,. 
I pray, is their exposition of the articles rela¬ 
ting to the Trinity to be met with? 

“ This instance,” continues the Do&or, 
“ is nothing parallel to the case of the arti- 
41 cles concerning the Trinity ; whose sense 
* f is fixed and certain as before said.” 

That is to say, • “ the subscriber is not at li- 
berty to understand these aiticles in such 
“ sense as the words will bear ; or in such 
sense as best answers the main intent and 
“ design of the whole set «f articles ; or in 
*' such sense as is most agreeable to scripture 
“ and reason.” For in these circumstances, 
according to the DoClor, consists the specific 
difference, between the case of subscribing the 
damnatory clauses in theAthanasian creed, and 
the case of subscribing the articles concerning 
the Trinity*—And thus, kind reader, “ is our 
“ excellent church confirmed in her full paw- 
“ er of requiring subscription to her own 
“ sense of holy scripture.” 

The Do6fcor proceeds : “Fix, in like man- 
** ner, the sense of the damnatory clauses; and 
“ i|fl£albsoon be proved that every subscriber 
**?pght to acquiesce in it.” 

Cate of Arian Subfcription, p, 37. 
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Having so good encouragement, let us try 
■what we can do. 

Whosoever will be saved, it is necessary, be¬ 
fore all things, that he hold the catholicfatth ; 
which faith except every one do keep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever¬ 
lastingly. And the catholic faith is this. 

Then follows the doctrine of theTrinity, ex¬ 
pressed in-the articles of the creed, jvhose sense, 
the Doctor says is fixed and certain, Sec. as 
above. After which we have some more of 
these clauses. 

He therefore that will be saved must thus 
think of the. Trinity. And, at the close of all, 
This is the catholic faith, which except a man 
believe faithf ully, he cannot be saved. 

Now what is the plain, natural signification 
of these words? The common sense of the sub¬ 
scriber answers, “ that you shall perish ever¬ 
lastingly,” if you don’t believe the Athanasian 
doctrine of the Trinity, concept is verbis. 

“ No such thing,” says the Doftor: “the 
** words are not fixed and certain; this is an 
“ unreasonably rigorous sense of them.”—- 
Well, what Is , then to be done ? Will the 
learned Do&or help us to a more commodious 
sense? No, but he will tell you how you may 
help yourself to one. 

“• Let any man shew,” says he, “ what 
“ sense is most reasonable to understand them 
“ in; and the same reasons <if good) shall 
“ serve to shew that* that was the sense of the 
“ compiler.” 

We thank you, good Do61or; and will now 
make use of your expedient. , 

It is reasonable then to suppose, * that a warm 
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dogmatical man, heated by controversy and 
opposition, who was presumptuous enough to 
lay down points of artificial theology as arti¬ 
cles of faith, without any support from scrip¬ 
ture, might have the assurance to consign all 
men to damnation, who did not believe his 
do&rines; having probably no other way to 
procure them to be received. 

“ No*” % says Dr. Waterland, “ your rea- 
,c sons,are good. The creed was written 
** and received in an enlightened and know- 
(t ing age, and consequently by a person of 

great accuracy and solid judgment, who 
** had his information from scripture; and to 
%l whom no passion or prejudice ought to be 
y imputed,” 

Be it so; and let us go another way to 
trork. The sense of this creed, and the sense 
of the articles concerning the' Trinity, is one 
and the same; and is a fixed and certain sense. 
May a man then disbelieve this sense, or put 
a sense of his own upon the creed or the arti¬ 
cles,- and not perish everlastingly ? —If yea, 1 
doubt this fixed sense, whatever it may be as 
to its' Catholicism, will not turn out to be the 
true Christian faith, on the. belief of which, 
the scriptures say, everlasting life doth abso¬ 
lutely depend. 

Dr. Waterland might rail against prevarica¬ 
tion, as lorig and as loudly as he pleased; but 
I am very much mistaken, if he had not as 
much occasion for it as ariy of his opponents. 

But Do&ors differ; and even some of the 
orthodox have refused this gracious liberty of 
subscribing the damnatory clauses in a, commo¬ 
dious sense, 
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Dr. Edmund Calamy had said, in one oflds 
Defences of moderate Nonconformity , “ that 
“ though the 8th article intimates, that the 
“ Athanasian Creed ought thoroughly to be 
,c received, yet it does not necessarily follow, 
“ that it takes in the appendages; and I may 
“ thoroughly receive the substance of the 
“ creed, said he, and yet abhor the.damna- 
“ tory clauses.” , ’ 

“ That is,” replied Mr. Johnson of Cran- 
brook, “ by subscribing the whole creed, I 
“ meant only the middle , and not both ends. 
“ And, by parity of reason, other men may 
“ subscribe to both ends, and not to the mid- 
“ die*” 

“ Strange,” says Mr. Johnson, “ that such 
“ men as these should make conscience of sub- 
“ scribing the liturgy, when, upon such prin- 
“ ciplcs, they may subscribe the mass-book !” 

I am of opinion, that this reflection con¬ 
cerned Dr. Waterland as much, within a tri¬ 
fle, as Dr. Calamy. 

“ I know,” says Dr. Waterland, “ many 
“ have strained the damnatory clauses to an 
“ unreasonable rigour, on purpose to dispa- 
“ rage the creed.”—That is, many have af¬ 
firmed that the sense of these clauses is as fix¬ 
ed, certain, and positive, as the sense of the 
creed itself. Mr. Johnson is, one of these ; 
but, had it been required, I would have been 
Mr. Johnson’s compurgator, that he had no 
purpose to disparage* the creed. 

To prove his doCtrine of fixed, and unfixed 
senses. Dr. Waterland informs us, that “ a 

M » 

* Clergyman's Vadi vol, u, pi 
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** disttn&ion should be made, between such 
“ articles as, being formed in general terms, 
“ leave a latitude for private opinions, and 
“ such as, being otherwise formed, leave no 
“ such latitude.” 4 

Here the Doctor was called upon for his cri¬ 
teria, by which such different formations might 
be distinguished from each other; “ other- 
“ wise, His Opponent insisted, the liberty'might 
“ be extended to every proposition in each ar~ 
“ tide, which is capable of several senses.”')' 
To which the Dodlor replied : Any certain 
indication of the imposers meaning is a cri- 
“ terion to fix the sense of a proposition. When 
“ there are neither plain words, nor any other 
“ certain indication of the imposer’s meaning, 
“ the article, so far, is left at large, and the 
“ point left undetermined.”^: 

Surely this imposer cannot be the bishop who 
takes the subscription : for every man may 
have a certain indication of the bishop’s mean¬ 
ing before whom he subscribes, if the bishop 
lias the use of speech to convey it. The Doc¬ 
tor too has acknowledged in this very pam- 

{ fillet, that bishops, for aught he knows, may 
lave no power to ascertain the sense of the ar¬ 
ticles. Who or what then is this phantom of 
an imposer ? and whither must we go for his 
meaning ? « * 

When Dr. Waterlafid allows that there is a 
latitude left for private opinion in some cases, 
and when he supposes that some articles are left 
at large, and‘some points undetermined; he 

j,* Safcof Arian Subfcripilon, p. 39, 40. 

of Subfcripion, p. 9 .—% Supplement, p. 30. 
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should seem to mean, so left at large, and so 
undetermined, as to admit of different, and 
even contradictory, opinions and senses. 

For example ; the opinions of the Arminians 
and Calvinists, concerning conditional and 
absolute decrees, are contradictory opinions. 
If then both subscribe the seventeenth article, 
and each in his own sense, they must give it 
two inconsistent and contradictory senses. 

Again; the opinions of Dr. Waterland and 
Dr. Bennet, the one holding the procession of 
the Holy Spirit (proposed in the'filth article) to 
be eternal, the other only temporal 4 *, stem to 
be opinions flatly contradictory to each other. 
Would not logicians say, that to predicate 
.finite and infinite of one and the same subjeCt, 
is a contradiction ? Morcver Dr. Waterland 
thought (and indeed so think I) that the church 
had determined the point for him. Whereas 
Dr. Bennet would not allow that the church 
had determined either way 

Would any man now suspeCt, that the Cal¬ 
vinists and Arminians subscribed the seven¬ 
teenth article, and the DoClors Waterland and 
Bennet the fifth, in one and the same sense re¬ 
spectively ? 

Yet this is what Dr.'Waterland undertook 
to prove. <£ Both,” says he, “ subscribe to the 
“.same general proposition, and both in the 
“•same sense, only they differ in the particu- 
“ lars relating to it; which is not differing 
“ (at least it need not be) abo\it the sense of 
“ the article, blit about particulars not con- 
“ tained in it.” 

* Cafe of Arian Subfcription, p. 30. 
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lie instances in the seventeenth article! 
* l Imagine the article to be left in general 
“ terms. Both sides may subscribe to the same 
“ general proposition, and both in the same 
“ sense ; which sense reaches not to the par- 
** ticulars in dispute. And if one believes pre- 
“ destination .to be absolute, and the other 
“ conditionate, that is not [on the present 

supposition] differing about the sense of the 
“ article,, but in their r^spe&ive additions to 
“ it” 

To this I answer,' 

1. That in the present case these general 
terms haye particular ideas fixed to them by 
the respective subscribers, and consequently, 
if these are different or opposite ideas, the terms 
must be subscribed, in different or opposite 
senses: which* in this present case, reaches so 
materially to the particulars in dispute, that 
the Calvinist has no idea of any predestination 
which is not absolute. 

2. Though this ingenious neutrality of the 
seventeenth article might serve the turn of the 
Calvinists and Arminians, ,yet it cannot, upon 
Dr. Waterland’s principles, be applied to the 
difference between Dr. W. and Dr. Bennet. 
For here, according to one side, the church 
hath determined. Determined what r Why, 
concerning a particular not contained in the 
article. For, according to Dr. Bennet, “ the 
“ church’ never once adds the epithet eternal 
“ to the word* procession .” The church then 
determines concerning terms ,not contained in 
the article, as Well as concerning those that 
are. 

3. lip 
land and 


on tins scheme of unity, Dr. Water- 
^the Arians subscribed in one and the 
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Same sense. lt They all subscribed the same 
“general terms, which contain the same ge-‘ 
t( neral sense. They differed indeed about 
“ their respective additions to the sense of the 
“ articles; but not about the sense of the article 
“itself.” 

No such thing, says Dr. W. “ The proposi- 
“ tions concerning the Holy Trinity, contained 
“ in our public forms, are not general o? inde- 
“ finite, but special and determinate, in the 

very points in difference between catholics 
** and arians; [viz.] consubstantiality, coe¬ 
quality, coeternity, &e. and that in as clear 
“ and strong words as any can be devised.” 

We shall see in the next chapter, that some 
of these special and determinate propositions 
concerning the Trinity in our public forms, 
may be taken in four different senses. In the 
mean time, suffice it to observe, that the cal¬ 
vinists are as positive for the special and deter¬ 
minate sense of the seventeenth article, as this 
doctor is for that of the trinitarian forms. They 
tell you, that for the description of the state 
of a man, consigned by a divine decree to an 
inevitable lot, exclusive of all conditions, no 
stronger; clearer, or more precise word can be 
devised than predestination; and that it is ab¬ 
surd, and con trad iCtory, to talk of divine de¬ 
crees controulable by contingent conditions, 
which would make them to differ nothing from 
human decrees. And is there, in very deed, 
any greater absurdity in qualifying the words 
consubstantiality , coequality, &c. with such 
epithets as suppose they need not be applied to 
different beings, so as to imply that t lose be¬ 
ings are in all possible reapers absolute y such ? 
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If qualification may be admitted in any 
one fespedt, the propositions above-mentioned 
are not special and determinate, any more than 
the propositions concerning predestination. 

Thus, we see, Dr. Waterland, by opening a 
door for his own arminian subscription, unwa¬ 
rily. let in the arians at the same entrance, who 
would not be turned out, for all he could say 
to them. And, indeed, if there is prevarication 
on one side, it canflot be helped; it is the same 
case on the other. There must be the same 
latitude allowed to both, or to neither. 

It is indeed surprising that Dr. Waterland, 
who very well knew that subscription to the 
articles is not a term of lay-communion, but 
of ministerial acceptance; or, in other words, 
a condition upon which ministerial trusts and 
privileges are conferred ; should admit of the 
least latitude in subscriptions. For what are 
these ministerial trusts? Is not one of them 
a trust to preach the word of God, according 
to the interpretation of the church of England, 
specified in the xxxix articles? If these inter¬ 
pretations are exhibited in these articles in 
terms so general, t as to admit of different sen¬ 
ses, how shall any man be able to execute his 
trust, till lie shall be informed which of these 
senses is the specific do6irine of the church of 
England? If the compilers of the articles, on 
the other hand, intended, that two men might 
raise two different doftrines from one and the 
same proposition, in the articles, of what use 
was this test ? or where was tl$common sense 
of establishing it ? The truth of the case, then, 
is jusf as the bishop of Bristol* hath stated it, 

* Dr, Conyb«tre, 
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in his noted sermon on subscriptions. “ Every 
one,” says his' lordship, “who subscribes the 
“articles of religion, does thereby engage, not 
“ only not to dispute or con trad i6t them, but 
“ his subscription amounts to an approbation 
“ of, and an assent to, the truth of the doc- 
“ trines therein contained, in the very sense 
“ [in] which the compilers are supposed^ to 
“ have understood them.” And accordingly 
his lordship, very consistently (with what so¬ 
lidity is another question), defends the church 
of England, in the exercise of her right to ob¬ 
trude her owp interpretations of scripture upon 
her ministers, to the exclusion of all others. 

The staunch champions of the church of 
England know perfectly well that this is a, true 
representation, both of the original intention 
of the church, and the a6tual intention of the 
law. And accordingly, foreseeing that it 
might be objedted, that this power of fixing 
and obtruding her own interpretations of scrip¬ 
ture upon her sons, is rather more than a pro- 
testant church ought to pretend to, they have 
prepared an answer, which, upon the supposi¬ 
tion of such a latitude as is contended for, 
would he utterly impertinent. 

Here, say they, is no inquisition, no com¬ 
pulsion in the case. The church of England 
compels no man to subscribe. They may let 
it alone, if they please, “ All the b&siness is,” 
says the merciful Dr. Stebbing, “we cannot 
“ admit.you to the office of public teachers.”* 
And a bad ttfiiness enough of all conscience, 

J Rational Inquiry, p. 33, 

- xa 
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if, by this non-admission many an honest, pi¬ 
ous, and learned man, is reduced to starve; 
which has been the case with some, and, but 
for this happy invention of a latitude, would- 
have been the case with a great many more. 

13ut, by Dr. Stebbing’s leave, this is not all 
the business. For, when the church hath tur¬ 
ned tlie poor man adrift, it maybe, some body 
might take him in, if hecouTd but give a good 
reason why he did not comply with the church. 
In these cases, no reason is comparable to the 
true one; which would be, that he could not 
in conscience subscribe the xxxix articles, as 
he did not believe them to be agreeable to the 
word of God. But here the church lays her 
hands on him with a vengeance. For, by ut¬ 
tering an excuse to this effedt, he incurs excom- 
munication ipso facto; that is (according to 
Lyndwoodj nullo hominis ministerio intei'veni- 
tnte; and is not to be restored, but only by 
the archbishop. 

By this excommunication, the courteous 
reader may be pleased to know, that no more 
happens to the unhappy mortal, than that he is 
deprived of the communion, his person seques¬ 
tered from the conversation and society of the 
faithful (meaning all who are not excommuni¬ 
cate;) and if his conscience should not become 
more tradable within forty days, he n*ay be 
committed to prison by the King’s writ de ex¬ 
communicato capiendo,i —where he must lie and 
rot till he recants; for the archbishop himself 
cannot absolve him, till af ’yjtbepentance and 
revocation of his xvickcd error, 

All'this while, the church of England com¬ 
pels no man to subscribe. That is to say, she 
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does not force the pen into his hand,,and oblige 
him to sign his name cl coups dc baton. But 
—Jet ns bless God for the lenity of the civil 
magistrate; “who,”as the Rev. Dr. Jortin ob¬ 
serves, “is of excellent use in preventing us 
“from doing one another any bodily harm." 
For, that the church of England is at all out 
of conceit with any part either of her do&rine 
or discipline, does by no means appear by some 
late public indications of her judgment herein. 

Thus stands the,.real naked fa<5t; and pitiable 
enough it is, to make men glad of any subter¬ 
fuges and expedients of latitude, even those 
narrow ones of Dr. Waterland. But, alas! we 
see by the concessions the do6tor himself was 
obliged to make, that we are of course brought 
back to the single sense of the compilers; the 
only sense indeed espoused by, or legally au¬ 
thenticated in, the church of England. An 
hard necessity upon so orthodox a son of the 
church, either to be obliged to prevaricate 
with the naughty arians, or to be disowned 
by his venerable mother, as none of her legiti¬ 
mate offspring. 

“ If, instead of excusing a fraudulent sub¬ 
scription, says the doctor, on the foot of 
“ human infirmity (which yet is too soft a 
“ name for it), endeavours are used to defend 
“ it ftpon principle, and to support it by rules 
“ of art, it concerns every honest man to look 
“ about him. For what is so vile and shame- 

ful but may beset off with false colours, and 
f( have a pla^pble turn given it, by the help 
/* of quirks and subtilties?”* 


Cafe, &c. p. 4, 
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I have the misfortune to think, that thi$ 
wise iefle<5tion concerned Dr. Waterland, no 
less than those for whose immediate use he in¬ 
tended it. Ail of them were made sore by 
subscription. Ail of them wanted, ami all of 
them applied the plaister of quirks and sub- 
tilties, in their turn. 

A man of principle will never be driven to 
make use t>f quirks and subtilties, till he finds 
himself bound to some unreasonable and un¬ 
righteous conditions. Ami* they who desire 
such quirks and subtilties should not be made 
use of, should be careful, not to lay snares, or 
stumbling blocks, in the way of honest men, 
that they may be under no temptation to pre¬ 
varicate. 

A good and conscientious Christian, in mat¬ 
ters of practice, can do little harm by his mis¬ 
taken opinions. If they have no evil influence 
upon his own life anil conversation, others 
cannot he far misled by them. And it is a 
very possible case, that such a one may be a 
more edifying teacher, with respeCt to those 
points which are of the utmost importance, and 
concerning which few men are liable to err, 
than he who is warmed with the most sublimed 
spivit of orthodoxy. 

Let such a one alone to follow his conscb 
ence, and he will be sincere, faithful, and di¬ 
ligent in dispensing the word of God, accor¬ 
ding to his best information. But if you have 
a mind to make a knave of liim, you cannot 
take a more effectual method, (dan to contrive 
tests for his disputable opinions, with which lie 
cannot 0 comply without quirks and subtilties; 
and with which if lie does not comply, you 
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deprive him of the means of getting his bread, 
in the only way he is qualified to earn it. 

Upon the whole; we have now seen that 
every system of latitude is, in some particular 
or other, exceptionable to every one, but the 
particular person who invents it fur his own 
use. It is not possible this should be the case, 
if the compilers of the articles had really in¬ 
tended any latitude, or the Jaws concerning 
subscription had left room for it. Bishop Bur¬ 
net plainly saw that subscribers were bound to 
the single sense of the compilers before his 
Majesty's declaration was issued, which, by 
the. said bishop, was understood to admit of 
subscription in any literal and grammatical 
sense, even thoughit should be different from, 
and even contradi6lory to another literal and 
grammatical sense. 

But, says Dr. Waterland,—“His [Majesty’s] 
“ order is, that every subscriber submit to the 
“ article in the plain and fall meaning thereof, 
“ in the literal and grammatical sense. What? 
** is the plain and full meaning, -more than one 
“ meaning? or is the one plain and full mcan- 
“ ing, two contradictory meanings? Could it 
“ be for the honour of the article, or of the 
“ king, to say this ? No---.” 

And so there’s an end of bishop Burnet’s 
scheme of latitude, as it rests upon this declar¬ 
ation. But then Dr. Waterland could work 
another scheme out of it for his own use, by 
making the plain and full meaning, to signify 
a general meaning, exclusive of all particular 
senses j’-T-tillf -wanting to plague and starve 
the arians, he found out, that the sense of the 
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articles relating to the Trinity was not general 
but special, particular, and determinate. 

If the subjeft were not too serious, one might 
find abundant matter of mirthful entertainr 
ment, in the quirks and subtilties of these emi¬ 
nent doctors. But should we laugh at them, 
no doubt but we should be told that we woun¬ 
ded the church and religion through their 
sides. 'We shall therefore content ourselves 
with recommending to them to consider, how 
far this ridiculous self-contradi&ing casuistry 
may have been instrumental in giving dissen¬ 
ters a contemptible opinion of our church and 
her discipline, and in making our holy religion 
itself (though in reality it has nothing to do 
either with the casuists or the casuistry) the 
sport and scorn of infidels. 

I do not doubt but some persons will be cu¬ 
rious to know, how it was possible for men so 
famous in their generation, who were so lear¬ 
ned,judicious,and penetrating in other things*, 

* We {hall have the lei's reafon to be furprifed at this, when we 
duly weigh a refle&ion of the excellent Dr. Lardner’s upon fome 
paflages of Zofimus. “ We have here,” fays this refpectable wri¬ 
ter, “another proof, that the change of religion was continually, 

“ upon all occasions, reprefented as hazardous to the date. And 
“ we may farther obferve, that no religion can be fo abfurd and un. 

“ realonable, cfpecially when it has been eflablijhed, and of a long 
time, that will not find men of good abilities, not only to palliate 
“ and excufc, but alio to approve, and jujlify, and recommend its’ 

“ greated ablmdities.” CotieBion of jfemjh and Heathen Tejti- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 274. Or, Ruthurforthhaih faid, Charge, p. 5, 

“ Take away the legal emoluments of the minidry, and though you 
“ leave fubicriptions, thefe ufeful miniilcrs, as they are called, will 
“ make no complaint of their being under the dilemma of either 
fublcribing-to our articles, or of not enjoying tbe liberty of preach- 
ingthe gof^el.” Legal emoluments have, I conjecture, as faft 
hold upon orthodox, as heretical ipirits; and one might fay with 
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and who all thought they were driving th« 
same nail, to be so contradictory and inconsis¬ 
tent, not only with each other, but even with 
themselves ? Let such curious enquirers know 
then, that all these experienced workmen were 
endeavouring to repair, and daub with untem¬ 
pered mortar, certain strong-holds and parti- 
tion-zcalls, which it was the design of the gos¬ 
pel to throw down and to level. An attempt 
of this sort could hardly be more agreeable to 
the divine will, than the building at Babel. 
And no maryel that the craftsmen should meet 
with the like success. That is to say, that their 
language should be confounded, and rendered 
unintelligible, both to each other, and to all 
who are otherwise concerned to understand it. 

It is true, these particular doctors are all 
gone off the stage: but they have left plenty 
of disciples behind them, who affeCt to speak 
the jargon of their respeClive masters. And it 
js certain, that, while our subscriptions con¬ 
tinue upon the present footing, there will be 
no end of accusing on one side, *or of recrimi¬ 
nating on the other. Let us, at length, come 
to some temper with each other; and, if a form 
of words cannot be agreed upon, which every 
Christian minister may subscribe willingly, and 
with a good conscience, let us join in a petition 

equal truth and juftice, fl take away the legal emoluments from the 
“ miniftry, and though you leave fuBfcriptions, few would be at the 
“ pains to defend them.” Zvfrmus indeed appears to have been 
difintcrefted, but be was a bigoted pagan, “a poor fupet£itiout 
“ creature," as Dr. Bentley called him. It is not unreafonable to 
fuppofe that legal emoluments in pofleffion, and Hill greater in ex¬ 
pectation, may fharpen a dullifh genius, and give portions of appre- 
nenfion and abilities, on fome fubjects, even where natare has denied 
them on all others. 
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to the legislature, that the expedient proposed, 
not long ago, in one of our monthly pamph¬ 
lets, may receive the san6tion of law ; namely, 
that the affair of subscription should hence-r 
forth be considered in no other light, than as 
an office of insurance for our respective prefer¬ 
ments. 
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C II A P. VI. 

A particular examination of the sentiments and 
reasonings of those xvritei $ who have pleaded 
for a latitude in subscribing to the articles 
and liturgy of the church of England, upon 
the supposition that every protestahf church 
must act consistently with its professing to 
assert find maintain Christian liberty. 

1 AM now entering, not without regret, upon 
the most disagreeable part of my undertaking, 
namely, that of declaring, and giving reasons 
for my dissatisfaction with such arguments, as 
the sons of truth and liberty have offered, by 
way of justifying their compliance with the 
church in this demand of subscription to her 
liturgy and articles. 

When we consider the irresistible force and 
perspicuity of that reasoning, *by which some 
of these worthies (when debating the question 
concerning church-power in the abstract) have 
demonstrated the unreasonableness of that de¬ 
mand, as well as the inconsistency of it with 
the professions of every protestant church, one 
cannot but lament, that, to the laurels they 
gained in that disputation, theynlid n pt add 
the glory of becoming confessors to their own 
principles, and of rather declining the affluence 
of a plentiful ‘income, of the figure of a supe¬ 
rior station, than accept of these emoluments 
on conditions, which must have been imposed 
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upon them with some violence to their incli¬ 
nations. 

It is true, some of these have said, that 

the reasonableness of conformity to the 
** church of England is perfectly consistent 
“ with the rights of private judgment,”* But 
they must only mean, of their own private 
judgment. For it is well known, that others, 
who dissent from the church of England, are 
clearly justified in such dissent, upon those 
very principles which these conforming writers 
have laid down ; and consequently, the non¬ 
conformity of the one is just as reasonable as 
the conformity of the other. On the other 
hand, it is equally well known that the most 
eminent and successful defenders of our 
church-establishment, are they who have at' 
tacked these principles of liberty, and have 
proceeded upon the supposition that the private 
judgment of individuals ought to give way to 
the authority of the church ; being well aware 
that, if these theories of Christian liberty are 
allowed to stand upon a firm foundation, it 
would be impossible to vindicate the church 
of England, with respeft to the particulars of 
her constitution. And therefore, I must own, 
I never could see how the authors and defen¬ 
ders of these theories could make their confor¬ 
mity consistent with the enjoyment of their 
rights of private judgment, otherwise than by 
supposing that it might be .reasonable for them 
to submit to conditions, which it is unreason¬ 
able in the church to impose. 

* B-r. SykeVs anfwer to Roger'* VifibU and Invifible Chur cl* 
of Gbrift, p. 6. 
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In the mean time, their adversaries haye long 
and loudly accused them of prevarication, in 
complying with the church; which, whether 
the accusation be just or not, has certainly 
taken much from the influence they might have 
had, both with the true friends of Christian li¬ 
berty, and the partial and prejudiced retainers 
to church power. On wnich account it has 
been a great misfortune to the present genera¬ 
tion, and will be a greater to the next, that 
these gentlemen did not stand aloof a little 
longer, till they had tried at least what con¬ 
cessions the church would have made them,, 
rather than have wanted their services, which, 
under all disadvantages, have been so great an 
honour and ornament to her. 

What might not the firmness of an Hales and 
a Chillingworth formerly, or more lately of a 
Clarke or an Hoadly, have obtained for us by 
this time? Which of us all, abused and vilified 
as these men have been, by bigots of different 
classes, would have wisheo to have seen them 
in another communion? And’who is he that 
will affirm, the church established has lost no¬ 
thing by depriving these champions of the 
power of adding to their victories over the spi¬ 
ritual tyranny of Rome, a complete and solid 
vindication of her own doftrine, discipline, and 
worship? 

But that day is past and gone beyond recall; 
with this cold comfort indeed, that these wor¬ 
thy men have left’ their principles to those 
among us who are inclined to profit by them. 
From these principles, compared with their 
prafitice, we cannot but judge theyyvere under 
$ome small constraint, touching the subje<5t 
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iiow in hand. And if it should be found, upon 
a fair examination, that, for the sake of pre¬ 
serving the appearance of consistency, they 
have set their apologies for subscribing in a 
light which has thrown back the real truth 
into shade and obscurity, it is but justice to 
bring it once more forward to public view; if 
haply a circumstance in our discipline, which 
has moKe or less turned to our reproach with 
dissenters ot’ all denominations, may at length 
be either quite discarded, or put into a condi¬ 
tion fit to be owned by every hohest man and 
sincere protestant among us. 

The controversy with Dr. Waterland, con¬ 
cerning what he thought fit to call Arian sub¬ 
scription, took its rise, it seems, from some 
passages in Dr. Clarke’s Introduction to his 
Scripture-doctrine of the Trinity, wherein that 
learned and excellent person (conscious that 
the contents of his book would hardly be 
thought to agree with the established forms of 
the church) thought proper to apprize his rea¬ 
ders, that the church of England did not mean 
more by subscription, nor require more of sub¬ 
scribers, than that thev should conform their 
opinions to the true sense of scripture; the in¬ 
vestigation of which sense, he supposes, was 
by the church left to the subscriber himself; 
otherwise, that the church must be inconsis¬ 
tent with Her own plain and repeated declara¬ 
tions. 

With Dr. Clarke therefore ive shall begin; 
the rather as Dj. Clarke’s reasonings upon this 
subject have prevailed with some to comply 
with the ..church’s subscription, who are now 
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ready to own that they think those reasoning! 
insufficient for their justification. 

The Doftor’s state of the case then is briefly 
this: “At the reformation, religion began to 
“ recover, in a. great measure, out of the great 
“ apostacy: when the doCtrine of Christ and 
‘ ‘ his Apostles was again declared to be the 
“ only rule of truth, in which were contained 
“ all things necessary to faith apd manners. 
“ And had that declaration constantly been 
“ adhered to, and human authority in'matters 
“ of faith been disclaimed in deeds as well as 
“ in words, there had been possibly no more 
“ schisms in the church of God, nor divisions 
“ of any considerable moment among protes- 
“ tants.—But, though contentions and un- 
“ charitableness have prevailed in practice, 
“ yet (thanks be to God) the root of unity 
“ hath continued amongst us; and the scrip- 
“ turehath universally been declared to be the 
“ only rule of truth, a sufficient guide both in 
“ faith and pra&ice; and those who differ in 
“opinion, have done so only because each 
“ party has thought their own opinion founded 
“ in scripture ; and men are required to receive 
“ things because, and only because, they are 
“found (and consequently in no other sense 
“ than [that] wherein they are found) in the 
“ holy scriptures; Wherefore, in any question 
“ of controversy concerning a matter of faith, 
“ protestants are obliged (for the deciding of 
“ it) to h£,ve-recourse to no other authority 
“ whatsoever, but that of ^prjpture only.”* 

This is specious: and the time was, as I said, 
when, by this deduftion of particulars, the 
Dodlor seemed to me to be fairly entitled to 

• ImroduS, to Sfript. DoS, of ths Trinity, Ed, 2. p. viii, ix, 
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his consequence ; which is, 'that a man may 
honestly Subscribe the thirty-nine articles of 
the church of England, accommodated to the 
sense of scripture, as he himself understands it. 
And certainly words and oaths cannot disclaim 
human authority, in matters of faith, with 
more vehemence and precision, whether on the 
part of the church, or some of her most eminent 
dodtors,* thqn is done in the citations that fol¬ 
low this representation: 

But, upon having recourse to these passages 
upon a second occasion, a sudden question 
forced itself upon me, and would take no de¬ 
nial ; viz. How stand the deeds in the 
church of England ? These, words- indeed 
are plain ; but is there nothing in the acts and 
deeds of this church, which implies that these 
are but words ? And are there no other words, 
which directly unsay what is said in these ? 
Why yes. It will be found, upon examina¬ 
tion, that the deeds of the church of Eng¬ 
land are very plain and strong on the side of 
human authority, disclaiming in their turn 
these verbal declarations of the protestant re¬ 
ligion, by many formal adts and ordinances, 
and contravening them in some instances, 
where there seems to be some outward respedt 
paid to them. 

Men, it is true* are required to receive things 
for no other given cause, and upon no other 
declared authority, than because they are 
found in scripture, and in no other sense but 
that in which they are said to be so found. 
But, in fadt, we are allowed to receive these 
things iiuno other sense, than that in which 
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the church declares she hath foqnd them her¬ 
self; which is sometimes a sense, that the per¬ 
son obliged to receive it is not able to find, let 
him search for it with ever sd much capdcity 
and diligence. So that, though protedtantfc 
are obliged by their original principles to ad¬ 
here to no other authority whatever thari^ that 
of the scripture; yet, by coming under poste¬ 
rior engagements and stipulations with the 
church of England by law established, and 
particularly by acknowledging that this church 
hath authority in controversies of faith , they 
are obliged to take her interpretations of scrip¬ 
ture, not only in preference to, butin exclusion 
of their own. 

Dr. Waterland indeed says, “that no*man 
“ is required by the church to subscribe [that 
“ is, to receive things] against his conscience, 
“ or in a sense which he thinks not agreeable 
“ to scripture.”* 

That is to say, if a man cannot bring him¬ 
self to subscribe in the church’s sense, as think¬ 
ing that sense not agreeable to Tscripture, he 
may let subscribing alone, without any censure 
or punishment. 

But Dr. Waterland knew very well, and so 
did Dr. Clarke too, that such.a one refusing 
to subscribe, or to receive things in the church's 
sense, would be understood, in that instance, 
to decline any engagements with tlt|#church, 
and, in so doing, to forfeit all the advantages 
that would have^accru'ed from his compliance; 
which may happen to be his whole livelihood. 

* Cafe, p. 16. 
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... Dr. Waterknd could not mean, that the 
church censures no man for subscribing in a 
sense which he thinks agreeable to scripture, 
but contrary to the church’s sense. For he 
himself hath shewn the contrary, especially 
where such subscriber avows bis own sense. 
'Ancl,' with respect to other cases, the dodlor 
observes very pertinently, that “ the conni- 
“ vance and toleration of superiors at offences 
“ does not take away the guilt of such often- 
“ ces.”* The prescribed form of subscription 
plainly supposes the man who sets his name tp 
it, to subscribe in the church’s sense: and 
what occasion or what room have superiors 
eithgr to exercise or declare any censures, when 
the subscriber signs his name, quietly and 
peaceably to the prescribed form, without say¬ 
ing a syllable against it? 

Dr. Clarke says, “If tradition, custom, 
“ carelessness, or mistake, have put a sense 
“ upon human forms, disagreeable to scripture, 
“a man is indispensably bound not to under- 
“ stand or receive them in that sense.”j- 

That is, indispensably bound in conscience. 
True. But if that mistaken sense is not barely 
put there by a private and mistaken man, but 
bound upon, and incorporated with the human 
form, by public authority, this.not understan¬ 
ding itj*&r not receiving it, will just amount 
to not subscribing it. 

“The church,” saith the do&or, “hath no 
•“ legislative authority. ”+ We agree to this 
likewise. Bishop Hoadly, and, before him, 

" * Cafe, p. 44s + Introduft.'p. xxiit. 

% Apud Cafe of Arian Subfcrtption, p. si. 
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St. Paul, have proved it beyond the possibility 
of an answer. But, in this case of subscrip¬ 
tion, the question is not what power the church 
hath of right, but what power she exercises. 
It is very possible for a man to wave or to 
give up his rights, whether civil or religious, 
to an usurped authority. 

“Every man,” saith Dr. Clarke, “that, 
“ for the sake of peace and order, .[let*me add, 
“ or for a maintenance,] assents to, or makes 
“ use of human forms, is obliged to reconcile 
“•and understand them in such a sense only 
“ as appears to him to be consisent with the 
“ do&rine of scripture'; otherwise he parts 
“ with his Christianity, for the sake of a civil 
“ and political religion.”* 

The Doctor means, obliged in conscience , 
and as a protestant. But, suppose he cannot 
reconcile and understand these human forms 
in such sense only, or even at all, which is not 
an impossible case; what is he obliged to 
then?—May not such a man, # as the case is 
here put, be obliged so to understand, recon¬ 
cile, and assent to Pope Pius’s creed, or a 
chapter in the Koran, upon the same consider¬ 
ations? 

But the true case is reallythis: protestant 
churches ought not to employ human powers 
to establish religion upon civil aqd political 
principles, nor ought conscientious Christians 
to receive their religion so established. But, 
if protestant churches, so called, have done 
this, and approved by deeds what they have 


* Cafe of Arian Subfcription, p, 23, , 
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disclaimed in words, they have left the consis¬ 
tent Christian no option, but either to comply 
with those churches upon civil and political 
principles, or to decline all doctrinal connexion’ 
with them. 

To what Dr. Clarke says (Introduct. p. 
xvii.^) concerning the declarations of the 
church.in the sixth, twentieth, and-twenty- 
first articles, as giving countenance to his 
scheme of subscription, Dr. Waterland an¬ 
swers, “that these declarations amount to n'o 
“ more, than that nothing is to be received, 
“ hut what is agreeable to scripture. And for 
“ this very reason the church requires sup- 
“ scription in her own sense, because she 
“judges no other sense to be agreeable to 
“ scripture.”* 

• This is indeed giving the church but a very 
indifferent character, representing her as insi¬ 
nuating one thing, and meaning another. But 
if it is a truechara&er, who can help it? The 
church, perhaps, might suppose that the scrip¬ 
ture could never be more accurately interpre¬ 
ted, .than she had interpreted it in her articles. 
Be that how it would, her own interpretation 
of it in these articles is the only one she ad¬ 
mits of, exclusive of all other senses. And 
therefore Dr. Waterland is fairly entitled to his 
conclusion, — “ If any judge that the church’s 
“own sense is not agreeable to scripture, let 
“ them not subscribe.”,, 

“ When in the public forms,” says Dr. 
-Clarke, “there be (as there, generally are) 
“ expressions which, at first^sight, look differ- 

* Cafe of Anan Subfcription, p. 25. 
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** ent ways, it cannot be but men must be air 

lowed to interpret what is obscure, by that 
“ which seems to them more plain and scrip- 
“ tural.”* 

Another advocate on the same side expresseth 
this matter thus: “Unless this liberty be al- 
“ lowed,” i. e. the liberty of subscribing the 
articles in any sense the words will bear, and 
in which they may be reconciled to (fbe sub¬ 
scribers own sense of) scripture, ‘and to the 
other authorized forms of the church, “no- 
“ body can subscribe the articles, creeds, and 
“liturgy of the church of England at all; 
“ there are several things in these forms, which, 
“ if taken in the most obvious sense, contra- 
“ di6t one another. ”f 

No matter for that ; if yon subscribe them, 
they must be so taken. For who can give yon 
the liberty you desire? Not the bishops, nor 
even the "legislature, without a new law; and 
then surely no private man has the power to 
take this liberty of himself, “No man, says 
“ Phileleutherus, without this liberty can sub- 
“ scribe our public forms.” Without what 
liberty? Whv,Mie liberty of reconciling con¬ 
tradictions. bid Phileleutherus consider to 
what this liberty may amount?. What is there 
that, with this liberty, a man cannot subscribe? 
Might not the most crude system of paganism 
be made good Christian divinity, by putting a, 
less obvious sense upon it? 

Let us see how Dr. Waterlattd provides 
against this inconvenience. “Sometimes, 


■* Cafe, p. 26. 
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says he, (in our public forms) the Father is 
“ stiled only God; oftener all three. Some- 
“ times two of the persons are introduced, in a 
“ subordination of order to the first. At other 
“ times, their perfect equality of nature’’ 
(which, by the way, excludes all sorts and de¬ 
grees,of subordination, for subordination of 
order is .nonsense) “ is as fully and clearly pro- 
“ fessed.”*. 

These, I suppose, are the contradi&ions and 
obscurities, or some of them, objected by Dr. 
Clarke and Phileleutherus. But Dr. Water- 
land will have it, that all here is easy and con¬ 
sistent; “because what goes before or after 
* e them, and other passages in our public 
“ forms, require that they should be con- 
“ sistent.” In consequence of which, Dr. 
Waterland is for putting a less obvious sense 
upon those passages which seem, at first sight, 
to contravene a perfed equality in the godhead. 

Would this ridiculous sophistry of Water- 
land’s have gone down with Dr. Clarke and bis 
party? By no means. And yet they proceed 
upon the same principle, wheifethey would put 
a less obvious sense upon the passages which 
affirm a perfect equality ; namely, because the 
plain scriptural doctrine of a subordination of 
nature requires this less obvious sense to be 
put upon those passages, that all may be clear 
and consistent. 

But who sees not that aji these several senses 
are established in our public forms? Who sees 
not that, in the eye of the law, and in the in¬ 
tention of the church, every subscriber sub- 

t 

J Waierland’s Cafe, &c. p. 30,.3i. 
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scribes to them all? And consequently, that 
in subscribing, Dr. Waterland was an arian, 
and Dr. Clarke an athanasian, as often as they 
received these inconsistent forms respectively, 
by subscribing them? 

In one word, all Dr. Clarke’s arguments, 
that I have seen, tend only to prove, that in 
truth, and reason, and common justice, and 
common sense, such and such things ought 
not to have been imposed upon Christians in 
protestant churches ; which he and others have 
done with all possible precision and perspicu¬ 
ity. But not one of them hath been able to 
shew, that such things are not imposed. Dr. 
Clarke, indeed, has as good as confessed the 
fa6t, in the long passage I have cited from his 
Introduction ; and hath more than supposed it, 
in the suggestions at the end of his book, con- 
cerning the expediency of a review of our ec¬ 
clesiastical forms. For if all these liberties in 
assenting to and subscribing these forms are 
given, and may be honestly and conscienti¬ 
ously taken, the occasion for a review, or, in 
other words, for altering these forms, cannot 
be so very pressing as he would represent it. 

The ne$t advocate for this liberty and lati¬ 
tude in our subscriptions, is^the acute writer 
of The Caw of Subscription, &c. in answer to 
Dr. Waterland’s Case of Arian Subscription.* 
But as this gentleman argues chiefly from Dr. 
Waterland’s concessions, and from that in par¬ 
ticular which imports that some of the articles 
arer left indeterminate, there is riot much in 
his pamphlet which has not already fallen nn- 

* Commonly fuppofcd to be Dr, SykeS, 
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der our notice. Some things, however, de- 
serve onr farther consideration. 

The first remarkable occurrence in this per¬ 
formance, is the great stress that is laid upon 
King Charles I.’s Declaration, which gave the 
latitudinarian subscribers the first hint of ge¬ 
neral, literal , and grammatical senses. It has 
been proved before, that this rescript is of no 
manner’of validity. But suppose it, for the 
present, to have the validity of a royal decla¬ 
ration; what would he its operation? Just 
the same with that of King James II’s Decla¬ 
ration for liberty of Conscience; which went 
upon the pretence, that, there was a power in 
the crown to dispense with the statute-law of 
the land. The doftrinal articles of religion 
(concerning which we are now enquiring^ had, 
in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. as 
strong a statute on their side, as any of those 
which excluded papists from offices of trust or 
power in the reign of James II. The title of 
these articles was recognized in the a6t of the 
33th of Elizabeth. And that title set forth, 
that they were agreed upon fur the preventing 
diversities of opinions, and consequently, for 
the preventing of all general, literal, ox gram¬ 
matical senses,.which admitted diversities of 
opinions. King Charles’s Declaration then, 
wliich is understood to have introduced these 
senses, and thereby to have allowed of diver¬ 
sities of opinions, was just as subversive of the 
ecclesiastical, as King James’s was of the ci vil 
constitution. I have indeed said elsewhere, 
that I do not understand the declaration before 
the articles jn this light. I .offer this therefore 
only as ton argument udhominem, which might 
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have put this ingenious person to some trouble 
to vindicate his revolution principles, of which 
he was known to be a strenuous and successful 
assertor. 

What lie”says from Fuller’s Church-History 
of Britain, is something (and but very little) 
more considerable. It concerns Ilogers’s Ex¬ 
position of the xxxix articles. “ Borne pro* 
“ testants, according to Fuller, conceived it 
“ presumption for any private 'minister to 
“ make himself the mouth of the church, to 
“ render her sense in matters of so high con* 
“ cernment. Others were oil ended, that he 

[Rogers] confined the charitable latitude, 
“ formerly allowed in these articles ; the com* 
“ posers whereof, providently foreseeing dif* 
“ ferences of opinions, purposely cOuchcd the 
“articles in general terms, &c. 

Now, I would desire to know what there is 
in this censure extraordinary ? or what there 
is in it that affects Rogers's Exposition, more 
than the sentiments of particular readers affefik 
any other new book that is published, and par* 
ticularly any exposition of these articles? 

Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own 
times, gi ves us an account of the ill reception 
his Exposition met with amoog some church* 
©f-England men, and records an attempt to 
censure it even in the convocation, particu¬ 
larly because of his asserting, thatmien might 
subscribe the articles in any literal or gramipa* 

tieslsense the words fvould bear. 

• 

* Cafe of SuhJcrip lion occafioned, &c. p. 14. See this fancy 
of Di. Fuller’s clFehually overthrown in a pamphlet, intituled, Re~ 
fnarks on the Rev. Dr. Powell’s Sermon in defence yfSubfcripti- 
tns, j>. 46, e, <j. f. printed for Millar, 1 758. 
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Would the author of the case allow these cen ¬ 
sures to afford a good argument, that the com? 
posers of the articles intended no latitude P Or 
would he allow them, without some farther cir¬ 
cumstance of proof, to invalidate his majesty’s 
declaration, under the >ving of which the bishop 
asserts this latitude? 

If not, what proof can be drawn from Ful¬ 
ler's historical account of a matter of fa£t, that 
Rogers was'in the wrong, and that the com¬ 
posers of the articles did really intend a lati¬ 
tude ? 

Probably it will be said, that the censurers 
of Rogers’s book, living nearer the times of 
the composers than bishop Burnet’s opponents, 
had a better opportunity to know whether 
they intended a latitude or not. But . to this 
it would be sufficient to answer, that Rogers 
himself, living nearer those times than either 
bishop Burnet, or eyen Fuller himself, must be 
better acquainted with the minds of the com¬ 
posers than either of these historians; and full 
as well as any'of his censurers. So that from 
this kind of presumptive reasoning no satisfac¬ 
tion arises, either on the cme side or the other. 

If we go farther into particulars, Rogers has 
greatly the advantage of all that come after 
him, in point of authority. His boo}t was de¬ 
dicated to archbishop Bancroft, whose chaplain 
hb was ; and bears in the front of it a testimo¬ 
ny, that it was perused, and, by the lawful au¬ 
thority of the church of England, allowed to 
be public.* 

* Both they who fait! in Fuller’s day*, that Rogers made him- 
felf the mouth of the church a* a private minifter, and they who, in 
theic later times, have denied that the faid Roger* had the authority 
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“ That in our articles,’' says this writer, “ a 
ct latitude was designed to be given to, and 
“ therefore may be taken by, the subscriber, is 
“ no new opinion, or of nine or ten years 
“ standing only, is evident.”* 

That the opinion is not new, is indeed evi¬ 
dent from Fuller. But opinion is one thing, 
and fa& is another. That such latitude was 
really designed, never has been, nor ever can 
be, proved. It was Dr. Waterland’s opinion, 
witty respect to the ealvinistical articles. But 

he pretends to in his title page, were mi (taken. The appointed li- 
cenlers of books, at that lime, were the chaplains of the archbithop 'of 
Canterbury, and of the biihop of London, and fometimes of other 
bifhops. Rogers was chaplain to archbilhop Bancroft, and as fitch 
had (what was then efteemed a lawful) authority to give books their 
paffport to the prefs. But to have given a formal imprimatur, itj 
his own name, to his own book, would have had an odd appearance. 
He therefore chofe to fignify the approbation of his book in the man¬ 
ner he has done. And as there can be no doubt but he took Ban¬ 
croft’s fenfeofthe matter for his rule, he certainly had the authority 
of the church of England for publiihing his book ; and became the 
piouth of the church, upon the flrength of that authority; and did 
not makehitnfelf the mouth of the church, as a private minifler. On 
the other hand, bifhop Burnet, who had the private concurrence and 
encouragement of archbilhop Tennifon and l'everal others of the 
bench, declares, that his Expofuion was not a work of authority ; 
nor do any of the reft who have written upon the fubject pretend to 
it, except Welchman, and he indeed brings an Imprimatur from a 
deputy Vicechancellor of Oxford, who certarttly was not the mouth 
of the church. This book of Rogers’s then is the only authoritative 
expofttion we have of the articles; though Welchman’s is the book in 
vogue for the examination of candidates, and hath pafled through no 
]efs than ten editions, fix latin, and four Engliftt, and all with confi- 
derablc variations from Rogers, particularly in the article of feripture 
proofs, fome of which, in Welchman,,are (omething worfe than no¬ 
thing to the purpofe. And as to the other explanations and autho¬ 
rities that Welchman brings, it is remarkable that he is ten times more 
reftridive, with refped to a particular determinate fenfe, than Rogers 
himlelf, f • > 

* Cafe occaGoncd, &c. p. 14, 
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this very author of the case hath, in answer t» 
Waterland’s supplement, made it sufficiently 
evident, that the doctor’s opinion was ground¬ 
less. And if so, the dofc'tor might effefitually 
have turned the tables upon him, with respedl 
to the articles concerning the Trinity, in some 
of which the compilers of 1S6’2 have taken 
away -the little appearance of latitude there was 
in the .articles of King Edward.* 

This opinion of a latitude intended to be gi¬ 
ven to subscribers of the articles is indeed only 
matter of oral tradition, bred out of the dis¬ 
tress of some particular persons, who desired 
to keep a good conscience, and not to part 
with a good benefice. One would think, by 
Fuller’s manner of representing the censures 
upon Rogers, that there had been a cloud of 
witnesses for this intended latitude. But, when 
he had occasion to defend his position, he could 
name only king James, who had no better 
proof of it than another man ; viz. the occa¬ 
sion he had for this hypothesis when he was 
veering about.to the arminians. 

-Nothing is more evident, in theecc esiasti- 
cal histories of those times, than that Queen 
Elizabeth’s bishops either had no notion that 
latitude and toleration were gospel-privileges, 
or an utter aversion to such notion, asschisma- 
tical and puritanical. Their own hardships 
under Queen Mary had taught them very lit¬ 
tle compassion for dissenters, when the rod of 
Correction came into their own hands, though 
honest Fuller would have had ‘it believed, that 
jt was a consideration of this sort that brought 


* bee Remarks on Dr, Powell’s fermqn, J>. 51. 
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forth this discreet laxity in wording the arti¬ 
cles ; in which .there is just as much truth, as 
there is common sense in his supposing them to 
have prediscovered the dissensions that would 
happen in the church an hundred years after 
they were dead. 

But the ingenious author of the c<«e, besides 
bringing these authorities, bethinks himself of 
pleading for this latitude from the reason of the 
thing. 

“ He that composes a form of words, says 
** he, either so inaccurately, or so designed- 
“ ly, as that the propositions contained in 
tr ‘ them, in the usual literal construction, may 
** or do signify different things, has no reason 
* £ to complain of prevarication, if men of very 
** different notions unite in subscribing such 
“ form.” 

But the church denies that this, is her case. 
She declares her articles were not so composed, 
either inaccurately or designedly. The fallacy 
of this reasoning consists in the casuist’s sup¬ 
posing, that the usual literal construction of 
words is not always the same. When the 
church set forth these forms of words, the 
usual literal construction of them was but one. 
If time, and the mutability oflanguage, have 
given room for another usual, liteial construc¬ 
tion of these words or forms, the church can¬ 
not help that, because she could .not foresee 
it. They who understand both constructions 
(as all scholars do) know very well, that the 
old one is the church's construction ; and 
therefore they who put the new construction 
upon the chulch’s old words, or forms,— they, 

I §ay, and not the compilers of the articles, are 
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the inaccurate persons, and, as such, are justly 
complained of tor prevaricating. And indeed 
all the subsequent sophistry of this writer turns 
upon what he calls, the natural and proper sig¬ 
nification of words. Natural and proper, with 
respect to the signification of such words in 
modern usage, were, he well knows, though 
lie chooses to dissemble it, unnatural and im- 
proper.in the year 1562. 

Let us now take a view of another sincere 
friend to religious liberty, who wrote a pam¬ 
phlet, much esteemed, in the year 1719, un¬ 
der the name of Phileleutherus Cantabrigien- 
sis , entituled, An Essay on imposing and, sub^ 
scribing Articles of Religion. 

This very sensible writer begins with making 
allowances for an (humanly) established autho¬ 
rity in blatters ecclesiastical, (and, by the way, 
makes a great many more allowances than he 
ought to have made j*) after which he insists, 
that ■“ no articles, as a rule and standard of 
*' doftrinal preaching, ought to be imposed, 
“ because of the great danger that the right 
“ of Christians to private judgment incurs by 
such imposition j” notwithstanding which, 
lie is of opinion, that, “ for the sake of peace, 
“ a man may submit to an usurpation upon 
“ this right, provided he believes what is con- 
“ tained in the articles.” 

When he comes to explain what he means by 
believing what is contained in the articles, it 
appears to be, “ believihg them in any sense 
“ the words will admit of.” *In consequence 
of which, he takes some pains to shew, that 

* See an ApologyJor r. proteflant dijfentir, printed for Burne, 
i755>p. a8, 29. 
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u these articles may be subscribed (and con- 
“ sequently believed) by a Sabellian, an or- 
* “ thodox Trinitarian (whose opinion he calls 
“ nonsense,) a. Tritheist, and an Arian so 
“ called.” 

One would wonder what idea this writer had 
of peace, when he supposed it might be kept 
by the a£t of subscription, among men .of these 
different jndgments. Why might not the same 
men, with equal safety to the peace of the 
church, subscribe four several forms of words, 
each expressing his own system clearly and ex¬ 
plicitly, as subscribe the same form of words 
in four different senses ? 

But did this gentleman, in good earnest, be¬ 
lieve, that the compilers of the articles intend¬ 
ed to make room for these four several seuses ? 
I will answer for him—He did not believe it. 
^e all know, by the title of the articles, and 
he knew it as well as any of us, that the sense 
of the compilers was but one sense; and that 
sense being bound upon the subscriber by law, 
it is plain that three of the senses above-men¬ 
tioned are excluded, both in the intention of 
the compilers, and by the tenor of the law 
which establishes the articles, and enjoins sub¬ 
scription to them. • 

Let us now look back to his principles. Why 
ought not such articles to be imposed upon 
Christian preachers, as a test? tfe does not, 
indeed, answer this .question in plain terms; 
but his principles lead us to a very just and 
proper answer to it; namely, because the sub- 
je£t of preaching in a Christian church, is the 
gospel of Christ, over which no human power 
can have any controul, or exercise any, with- 
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Otit inctirring the guilt of setting lip another 
gospel, under another authority, distinct from 
his, who hath declared himself to he the one 
master to whom all Christians ought to submit. 
Would this gentleman have asserted totident 
Verbis, that we may give up our Christian li¬ 
berty to those who usurp the province of 
Christ? He makes use, indeed, of the word 
usurpation, but lie refers it only to the right 
of private judgment; and of this right, ox* li¬ 
berty, he makes little doubt but a man may 
abridge himself, p. 33. 

But upon what is this right founded ? Is it 
not solely upon those principles of the gospel, 
that Christ is king in his own kingdom; that 
'he is the only lord and master in matters per¬ 
taining to conscience? And can any man 
give way to an usurpation of that authority 
which Christ claims solely to himself, without 
revolting from his allegiance, and submitting 
to an usurper of his kingdom ? 

Here let us stop. There is no occasion to 
proceed a step further, or to enquire upon 
what notions of latitude in the articles the Es- 
sayer could reconcile his subscription to them 
with his obligations to stand fust in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made him free. Upon 
which subject he hath indeed brought no more 
than hath been answered already. 

There is. yet another writer upon this sub- 
jeft, of the same complexion, who must not be 
wholly passed by, as lie hath been at the pains 
to sum up the whole merits Of this case in a 
few words.* - 

• In a namphlet intituled, The external Peace of the Church 
only attainable by a zeal for feripture in itsjijl Latitude, 1716., 
primed for Baker. . ' 
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“ If, says he, “we consider ourselves ast 
“ members of the church of England, we are 
“ not obliged to an uniformity of opinion.” 

In other Mortis, the chuich of England, as 
such, hath no uniform dodhine; which, what¬ 
ever the matter of fa 61 may be, the church, I 
apprehend, will not take for a compliment. 
But this idle notion being built entirely on his 
Majesty's Declaration, falls to the ground 
along with that. He goes on: 

“ If the legislature do not think fit to deter- 
“ mine in what particular sense the subscriber 
“ shall give his assent, it is very possible and 
“well known, that persons of quite opposite 
“ opinions riiay and do subscribe.” 

llath the legislature then determined, that 
men may subscribe the articles in opposite sen¬ 
ses? No. If not, then, hath the legislature 
determined any thing about articles and sub¬ 
scriptions? Yes: it hath determined that the 
articles shall be subscribed, for the purpose of 
avoiding diversities of opinions.* The legisla¬ 
ture then hath determined that the articles 
shall be subscribed only in one sense respec¬ 
tively; and that is, in the most obvious sense 
of each article. % 

“The sense,” saith this author, “which 
“ such as require subscriptions accept and to- 
“ lerate, is to be the rule of subscription.” 

This matter is put in a wrong light. It is 
the law, and the law only, which requireth 
subscription; an‘d “ requireth that itshould be 
“ made before the ordinary, that is, in the pre- 
“ sence of the person who institutes. The or- 
“ dinary is not bound to offer the articles to 

Z 
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“ be subscribed ; but the clerk himself is bound 
“ to offer to subscribe them; and he mustsub- 
“ scribe without any reserve, exception, or 
“qualification.”* 

The canonical subscription is indeed another 
affair,^of which there is no present occasion to 
say any, thing, as the question here is only 
concerning.subscription as enjoined by the le¬ 
gislature. And enough has been said of this, 
to refute our author’s .fancy about accepting 
and tolerating senses. 

The author concludes thus: “since the 
“ church therefore accepts and tolerates con- 
“ trary opinions, ’tis plain the church does not 
“ conceive identity of opinion necessajy to 
“ her tranquillity.” 

The church, as we have seen, accepts or to¬ 
lerates nothing, but what the law allows her to 
accept and tolerate; which is just the reverse 
of contrary opinions. The notion indeed is 
absurd, even so far as there is any colour to 
apply it to the church. If the church accepts 
aud tolerates, she likewise espouses and main¬ 
tains, contrary opinions. For the persons, 
whose contrary opinions she accepts and tole¬ 
rates, do, by this very a<5t of subscription, be¬ 
come part of the body of the church herself, 
and most commonly are the very mouth of the 
church; and retail their contrary opinions to 
the public, by the very authority'which the 
church gives them. Is not.this- to lift the 
church orf her ancient foundations? Or, ra¬ 
ther is it not to own the justice of that re- 

k ' 

* fade Mam, p. 79, under Injlitution, 
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proacb, “ That the church of England, pro- 
“ perly so called, js not now existing.”* 

There were several others of this way of 
thinking, who bore a part in this controversy; 
but, as they all went into the church at the 
same door which Dr. Clarke had opened for 
them, and believed, or pretended to believe, 
the protestations of the church, against the 
matter of faft, we meet with nothing in their 
respective systems of latitude, which hath not 
already been obviated. And, the matter of 
fadi being so plain and indisputable, it is to 
little purpose to argue the point of right, upon 
the original protestant principle; as if that; 
principle was still allowed to have its uncon- 
trouled operation in the matter of subscription 
to the articles. We Irankly allow that every 
protestant, as such, has a right to deny his as¬ 
sent to, or approbation of, any doctrine, which 
he himself conceives to be contrary to the 
scriptures. But the moment he sits down to 

• 

* See a pamphlet intituled, Obfcrvations upon the eonduEl of 
the Clergy in relation to the thirty-nine articles. “ Thefe ftric- 
lures of religion,” fays this excellent writer, (meaning the thirty- 
nine articles) “are either a rule of teaching in this church, or they 
“ are not a rule. If they are not a rule, what conffitutes thechurcn 
“ of England P If they be a rule and a Itandard, where mull be 
“ grounded the authority of modern teaching, which is not only not 
“ agreeable to thele articles, but abfolytely a contrary fyftem? In 
“ cafe, by any after-lights, a clergyman finds caufe to change his 
“ fubferimng opinion (a right I fhall no: difpute,) and goes into dif- 
“ ferent fchemes, why is not fttch difagreement with his rule pub- 
“ licly acknowledged, and the people adverlifed oftthe difference ? 

“ This myftery of the pulpit appears to me unfair with refpeft to the 
t! people. They have no fixed fight of their miniffet's febeme. 

“ They can have no fecurity, no dependence upon him. in any doc* 

“ irinal point whaifoever.” Page 2, 3. ' 
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subscribe the xxxix articles, circumstanced 
and conditioned as that subscription now is, 
he sits down to sign away this right (as much 
as in him lies ,) and to transfer it to the church. 
The church, indeed, floes not in so many words 
require him to subscribe to any thing which is 
contrary or even disagreeable to the scripture. 
But the church, by obtaining that subscription 
from him,, takes the interpretation of scripture 
out of his hands. It is the church, and the 
church only, that finds therein, and proves 
thereby, the propositions to be subscribed : and 
if a man should after that, pretend to interpose 
his own judgment in contradi&ion to the 
church’s findings and provings, the church, 
with the lrelp'of the state, would soon shew 
him his mistake; by virtue of that alliance, the 
original instrument of which hath been so hap- 
P'lv discovered and commented upon by a 
great genius of our own times. The church 
of England “ tells mankind indeed, they shall 
“ judge for themselves : but if they who take 
“her word, do not think and judge as she 
“ does, they shall suffer for it, and be turned 
“ out of the house.” To prove the equity 
of which proceeding (equity and utility, 
in this author’s idea, being the same thing) is 
the laudable purpose of this famous new-found 

ALLIANCE.* 

There is yet one writer behind, who hath 
offered a plea for liberty* and latitude in sub¬ 
scribing the*articles, of a different complexion 
from the rest. The writer I mean is Dr. Clay¬ 
ton, the late worthy bishop of Clogher in Ire¬ 
land, and author of the Essay on Spirit , who, 
in his dedication of that learned work, hath 
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taken this matter of subscription into particu¬ 
lar consideration. 

Bishop Conybeare had observed, in his ser¬ 
mon on the Case of Subscription, that the xxxix 
articles are not to be considered as articles of 
peace, but of dodrine, as the very title denotes, 
which is, for avoiding diversities of opinions , 
andfor establishing consent touching true reli¬ 
gion. And from this circumstance his lord- 
ship inferred, and very justly, M that every 
“ man s subscription amounts to an approba* 
“ tion of, and an assent to, the truth of the 
“ dodrine therein contained, in the very sense 
“ in which the compilers thereof are supposed 
“ to have understood them.” 

Now, the right reverend Essayist tells us, 
his case was this: “ Being a clergyman, he had 
“ subscribed the articles pretty early in life, 
“ and probably in the sense in which the com- 
“ pilers understood them. But, finding rca- 
“ sons afterwards to disagree with bis former 
“ opinions, he laboured under some difficulties 
“ how to dired himself in these circumstances.” 

Had bishop Conybeare been consulted upon 
these difficulties, there is little doubt but he 
would have answered, that this change of opi¬ 
nion in the Essayist was virtually disclaiming 
his subscription, which let him into his functi¬ 
on ; and, as lie now no longer complied with 
the conditions required by the church of all 
her ministers, an obligation seemed to lay upon 
him to resign his preferments in the church. 

To avoid thi§ consequence, bish’op Clayton 
was inclined to consider these articles, not as 
articles of dodrine, but as articles of peace. 
“ As I apprehend,” says he, “that the church 
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“ of Ireland does not set up for infallibility, I 
“ do not think she requireth any other kind of 
“ subscription than such as is necessary for 
“peace-sake.” 

What the laws of subscription are in Ireland, 
I know not; but if his lordship formed his 
judgment only on the circumstance of tlie 
church of Ireland's disclaiming infallibility, I 
fancy the case, may be much the same there as 
in our own country; where, though we are not 
infallible, we are always in the right. Ilis ap¬ 
prehensions, therefore, of ecclesiastical modc-r 
ration, in the one country or the other, will 
go but a little way towards settling the debar 
table point between the Essayist and bishop 
Conybeare, which, resting upon a matter of 
fa6t, must be determined by suitable evidence. 

“ I apprehend,” says Dr. Clayton, “ any 
“attempt towards avoiding diversity of opi- 
“ nion, not only to be an useless, but an inir 
“ pradticable scheme.” In which I entirely 
agree with him. But what then ? It actually 
was the attempt of our first reformers, and is 
still the scheme of the churches of England and 
Ireland. 

‘ ‘ I do not only doubt, ” continues he, * ‘ whe- 
“ tlier the compilers of the articles, but even 
“ whether any fwo thinking men, ever agreed 
“ exactly in their opinion, not "Only with re- 
“ gard to all the articles, but even with regard 
“ to any one of them.” 

The presumptive proof is very strong, that 
Cranmer was the sole compiler of king Ed¬ 
ward’s articles. The alterations and correcti¬ 
ons of 15f>2 are well known to be in Parker’s 
hand, who, though he might make 4 shew of 
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consulting his brethren, most probably gave 
them to understand at the same time, that the 
articles were to pass as they were then settled.* 
Th*niters in those days, any more than in our 
own, were not very common; and perhaps not 
half a dozen of those to whom they were com¬ 
municated, or who subscribed them, consi¬ 
dered how far they differed from each other, or 
suspeded that they differed at all. .They re¬ 
ceived them implicitly, as hundreds do to this 
hour,; and, consequently, in the sense of the 
compiler or compilers. They transmitted them 
to posterity, just as they received them; and 
just so were they bound upon posterity by law. 
The inutility, therefore, and the impracticabi¬ 
lity of an uniformity of opinion, where men are 
disposed to think for themselves, is indeed ait 
unanswerableargumentwhy sucharticles should 
never be imposed, but will afford no proof that 
our xxxix articles are not imposed with this 
particular view. 

But, though the right reverend author of the 
Essay thinks thus of our articles, and of the 
subscribers to them, lie seems’to think it ex¬ 
pedient that there should be some such system 
of do&rines, not indeed as a test of opinions, 
but of profession. I say, lie seems to think so. 
But let the reader judge fronrhis own words. 

“An uniformity of profession,” says lie, 

“ may indeed be botli practicable and useful ; 


* The Iri(h articles were different from thofe of the church of 
England, till the year. 1631, “when, by the power of the lord de- 
“ puty Wentwoith, and the dexterity of bifliop Bramhal, the I rid* 
articles were repealed in a full convocation, and thofe of England 
“ authorized in the place thereof.” Hey lin’s lliffcry of die prelby- 
terians, p. 395, 
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<( and seems, in some degree, to be necessary, 
“ not only for the preservation of peace, but 
“ also for the general good and welfare of so- 
** ciety.” 

Iiis lordship must mean, an uniformity of 
profession with respedt to those things, concer 
ning which the belief or persuasion of the sf' 
veral professors may be different and multiform 
Otherwise the proposition is not of sufficient 
importance,to require, or indeed to deserye, a 
formal argument to support it. For who ever 
doubted but that, in matters of religion, a man 
both usefully may and reasonably ought tq 
profess what he believes? 

By religion, 1 mean the Christian religion. 
But to believe one thing, and to profess ano¬ 
ther, the Christian religion calls hypocrisy, and 
under that name severely censures and con¬ 
demns it. Hypocrisy, indeed, may serve the 
turn of a particular class of men in societ)', 
who have views and interests distinfit from the 
general good and welfare of the whole. But 
liow this grand enemy to truth and virtue 
should contribute either to the peace of, or be 
otherwise useful or wholesome to, society in 
general, is a mystery that will require some 
elucidation. 

“ I do not Conceive,” says this ingenious 
prelate, “how any society or commonwealth 
“ can subsist, unless spme form of religion or 
“ other be established therein, as well with re- 
“ gard to do&rine as discipline; which [points 
“ of doftrine] however ought*to be as plain, 
“ few, and fundamental, as possible.” 

Forms of discipline are not, indeed, now at 
issue; b.&t are however necessary to be taken 
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into the account. And as St. Paul thought, 
that men might lead quiet and peaceable lives, 
in all godliness and honest y, under proper sub- 
}e£tion to, and coercion of, the civil magistrate, 

I do not see that I should be ashamed to think 
so too. And tiiis point being settled, how the 
subsistence of any society or republic should 
depend upon the establishment of dTTflrinal 
forms of religion, is just as difficult for me to 
conceive, as it was to the learned prelate to 
conceive the contrary.* 

That his lordship meant some hitman form 
of religion, is evident from his adding, that 
the points of doctrine in such form should be as 
plain, Jeer, and fundamental, as possible. But, 
for my part, I cannot see why establishing the 
scriptures should not answer all the ends of ci¬ 
vil society, in this respect, as well as any other 
forms. When you have made a proper provi¬ 
sion for the external deportment of men, as 
subjects to the state, by a wholesome and righ¬ 
teous civil institute, it remains only that their 
religious manners, sentiments, •and dispositi¬ 
ons, should be formed by the rules, precepts, 
and dotlriu.es, of the word of God. But this, 

* “ With regard (o lire fafety of the government from perfons 

difapproving the communion of the chord?, that point the pjjpce 
“ only has to do with, and the legifl.mire. In cafe a left can be 
“ found, of a fccular kind, adequate to that purpofe, as certainly 
“ there may, to draw religious cotitroverfies into tie qneflion, is al- 

II together foreign. This latter makes the fafety propolird by it (if 

1 am not miflaken) not fo prsjperly the fafety of the prince or mo, 

“ narchy [one may add, likewife, of the Hate, j as the fafety of the 
“ clergy and hierarchy, in their authority and acquifnioqs. Other- 
'■ wile the pa»h of fupremacy and allegiance would be lufficient. It 
M is the only teft the qrcafion naturally calls for.” Seagrave’s ob- 
fervations on the conduct of the clergy ih relation to the thirty • 
nine articles, p. 45, 46, 
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being a matter rather of personal than of pub¬ 
lic concern, must be left to the, men them¬ 
selves, if we would have the work done with 
its proper influence and efteCt. Whatever ap¬ 
pearances of sanctity, devotion, and Christian 
virtue, external forms and ordinances may pro¬ 
duce in public, it is but so much hypocrisy, if 
a reaT principle of religion is not in the hearts 
of the several individuals; and how this prin¬ 
ciple should he planted in the heart, rather by 
human forms, than by the genuine scriptures, 
no mortal can tell. From what 1 have seen of 
human forms, I will venture to say, that points 
of Christian dodlrine cannot be made plainer 
in them, than they are already in tl>e scriptures; 
and fewer or less fundamental they ought not 
to be made. 

But, to come a little nearer the point in hand; 
the bishop doubts, as we have seen, “ whether 
“ any two thinking men ever agreed exadtly in 
“ opinion with regard to any one of our xxxix 
“articles.” And he who doubts this, can 
hardly suppose that any form of doctrine can 
he drawn up in human language, consisting of 
points so plain, few, and fundamental, as that 
all, or even a majority, of those for whose use 
they are intended, shall perfectly agree in them. 
The bishop will say, there is no occasion they 
should, because uniformity of profession is all' 
that he wants to have established. But, if so, 
why will'not our present articles, why indeed 
will not the articles of Trent, do as well as any 
other for the purpose? He that professes to 
believe points of do&rine which he does not 
believe* be they.ever so plain, few, or funda¬ 
mental, in the apprehension of the establishes* 
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is just as much an hypocrite, as if such forms 
were stufl'e^ with ever so many impertinences, 
or even falsities. 

The use of religion to society, I apprehend 
to be, that men, having in their hearts the fear 
of God, and of his judgments, may be re¬ 
strained from evil, and encouraged to be vir¬ 
tuous, }n such instances as are beyond the 
reach of human laws. Points of do6trine* there¬ 
fore, established for the public good of society, 
must have this use of religion for their object. 
But if a mail disbelieves in bis heart, what lie 
professes with his tongue or with bis pen, re¬ 
ligion, as such, has no hold of him in that in¬ 
stance; and society has no more benefit from 
liis profession, than if such points of dottrine 
had not been established. 

Again. To make uniformity of religious 
profession necessary, in any degree, for the sub¬ 
sistence of the common wealth, it must be ne¬ 
cessary that the points to be professed be esta¬ 
blished upon exclusive conditions ; and this 
extending, in our author's plan,* both to doc¬ 
trine and discipline, will leave no room for 
dissenters in either. For every dissenter breaks 
in upon the scheme of uniformity, and conse¬ 
quently on the peace and wejfare which this 
uniformity is intended to maintain. This,*«at 
once, demolishes all those systems of govern¬ 
ment, which tolerate dot-trines and‘disciplines 
contrary to the established forms. Whereas 
experience has taught* us, that those common¬ 
wealths have always been either the freest from 
religious feuds, or the least incommoded by 
them, which have tolerated different sftts with 
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the greatest latitude, and appropriated the 
fewest emoluments to one. 

If the question should be asked, why a com • 
monwealth, or a state, cannot subsist in peace 
and welfare without some established form of 
religion, the answer to be expected from his 
lordship would be, that except men were uniform 
in their profession of religion, there could be 
nothing in a state but discord and confusion. 
And yet his lordship says, “if men were not 
“ to speak their minds in spite of establish- 
“ ments (that is to say, openly profess things 
“ contrary to establishments) truth would soon 
“ be banished from the earth.” 

Does notPthis plainly imply, that establish¬ 
ments banish truth from the earth, in the same 
proportion as they answer the ends of peace 
and welfare to the civil community? Or, how 
could worse evils result from mens speakipg 
their minds, when they were under no re¬ 
straints from establishments, than now, when 
they take that liberty in spite of them ? 

The defender of the Essay on spirit is dis¬ 
pleased with somebody for suggesting that his 
clien t ought to have been against all religious 
establishments ; which however is true enough, 
if these above-mentioned arc the effects of them. 
Tt ue religion never can subsist, whatever may 
become of civil communities, upon the basis 
of hypocrisy ; or, where men are obliged to 
profess one thing, and allowed to believe ano¬ 
ther. And if the rule ot true religion betaken 
from the Christian scriptures, the temporal 
peace and safety of any Christian, in civil soci¬ 
ety, is but a secondary consideration, to the 
obligation be is under to hold fast his integri¬ 
ty, in truth and sincerity. 
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The reason given, why. human establishments 
With regard to religion are necessary, is, “ that 
“ the welfare and support of society is so foun- 
“ ded, by the great author of nature, on the 
“ basis of religion, that it is impossible to sepa- 
** rate the one from the other ; and, of con- 
“ sequence, the establishment of the one will 
“ necessarily require the establishment of the 
“ other.”* , ^ • 

The meaning of which, at the bottom, is 
only this : that human laws reach the exigen¬ 
cies of civil society so imperfectly, that, unless 
the influence of religion is connected with them, 
the welfare and peace of civil society cannot 
be supported : which, I apprehend, nobody 
will deny. 

But then, as this plan of civil government 
is delineated by the great author of nature, it 
will be necessary to take his directions in the 
execution of it , if any such directions may be 
come at : and if no such directions are to be 
found, it is doubtful, whether the plan itself, 
authorised by the great author of'nature, may 
be found. 

The sophism here turns upon the word esta¬ 
blishment. Religion may be said to be estab¬ 
lished, when it is received anc> professed by 
individuals, upon the sole authority of diviffe 
revelation. Civil society can only be estab¬ 
lished by human laws and ordinance^, at least 
as this author conceives, and as, for the pre¬ 
sent, lam willing to grant. If .then the esta¬ 
blishment of religion by divine revelation is 
sufficient to answer the purposes of civil soci- 

J Defence of the EJfay on Spirit, p, s. 
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ety, tile purposes of the great 'author of nd- 
ture, in creating this couneSion, are answered 
at the same time ; and with any farther estab¬ 
lishment of religion, human laws have nothing 
to do. Whether they have or not, is the 
question. And hereupon, the writer of the 
lettcrjo the bishop of Clogher very pertinently 
asks, re ho is the judge ? that is to say, who is 
the judgg,, how far it may be necessary to esta¬ 
blish religion by human laws? 

To this the defender answers, without hesi¬ 
tation, “ the same legislative powers, which 
“ establish the one, have a right to establish 
“ the other; and to chuse that religion which 
they think tobe best,”* 

Where it must be supposed, that the great 
author of nature hath left it as free for magis¬ 
trates, and legislators, to establish by human 
laws what doctrines or modes of religion they 
cliuse, or find expedient for secular utility, 
as it is for them to chuse what modes of civil 
society they find convenient. Which indeed 
is to suppose* that there never was any authen¬ 
tic revelation of true religion in the world. For 
as surely as God hath revealed true religion, 
so surely has he inhibited magistrates, and all 
others, from establishing any thing contrary 
to it, or deviating from it. 

But by what is said in the dedication prefixed 
to the Essay on spirit , the defender, most like¬ 
ly, would confine this'fight of the legislative 
powers, to the inforcing of an uniformity of 
profession only. 

But it has been shewn above, that in this 


Defence of the Ejfay on Spirit, p. 2. 
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view, the establishment of religion will afford 
no aid to civil laws ; inasmuch as he who pro¬ 
fesses one thing, and believes another, will 
derive none of that influence from his profes¬ 
sion, which is necessary to supply the unavoi¬ 
dable defeats of civil ordinances. And, if the 
great author of watarc founded the welfate and 
support of society on no surer basis of religion, 
than this, it hardly seems worthy of his' infn 
nite wisdom to have interposed in this matter 
at all. 

Upon the principles of this author, whatever 
right Christian legislators have toestablish what 
religion they chuse for the best, the same had 
the pagan legislators. * Suppose then these lat- 

* The author of the EJfay on EJlabliJhments, &c. having aflcr- 
ted this right to Pagan legifiators in its full extent, and without re- 
ferve, it may not be unentertaining at leaft to take a view of the 
fort of right which may be ftippofed to refult from the fentiments of 
one of the wifefl among them; premifing, that even Pagan legifla- 
tors in general frem to have been fenfible, that a right to eftablilh 
religion upon the foot of civil authority only, was too precarious to 
ha dependedupon, without the fan&ion of a divineVevelation, which, 
therefore, they took care to forge for the purpofe. 1 can hardly 
think the. Ejfayijl on Efablijkments (politician as he is) will fay, 
that the Pagan legifiators had a right to forge thefe revelations. And 
yet this he mull fay, if he will vindicate to the Pagan legifiators an 
unlimited right of eftablifhing what religion they pleafed ; as it might 
be, in fome cafes at leaft, impoflibte for them to eftablifli any pop**” 
lar or national religion without fuch forged revelations. Let us pitch 
upon Cicero for our guide in this difquifliion, and try what infor¬ 
mation we can gain from his fpeculations upon this interefting fub- 
jeff. According to Dr. Middleton, “ Cicero never harboured a 
thought of the truth or divinity of fo abfurd a worfhip, as thjt of 
£ the religion of his country ; and yet always recommended it as a 
• wile inftnution, contrived for the ufes of government, an#to keep 
1 the people in order, Angularly adapted to the genius of Rome ;and 
“ cotilianily inculcates an adherence to its rights, as the duty of all 
good citizens," Life of Ciceto, vol, iii,‘ oftavo, p. 345, Ong 
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ter to have extended their estabfishment no far- 

of the citations the ingenious biographer brings to verify this reprefen- 
tation, is taken from tire taft fefiion of 'Cully's fecond book on Di- 
vina'ion; where in the context we fin-1, to our great furprize, the 
Roman patriot turning dobniuvhiConffjfi.onalift, exploding one fort 
of divination after another, lamenting, that “ fupcrllition had fpread 
f*every,where, oppreffed the minds of almod all, and had feized 
“ upon human wcaknefs in general ; that it had been his view, both 
41 in thele books on divination, and in thofe on the nature of the 
u gods, to fet ‘this forth ; and that he fliould efleetn it a confiderablc 
** lervice done to himfelf and his friends, if lie could root up this 
M fuperftition effettually.” lie then goes on,in the true Wile of a re¬ 
former, to faf,that “ religion(houldnotbe taken away along with ftt- 
** perdition, nor did he mean it.” Nam et majorum inflitutatucri 
Jacris ctercmoniifque retinendis fapientis tfl (which is the whole of 
Dr. Middleton's citation from this feflion ;) upon this principle, rfft 
prajlantem aliquam rctcrnamquc naturam et earn fif pic tend am ad- 
mirandamque hominum gerteri, pulchritudo murtdi, ordoque reruui 
ccelefiium cogit confteri. And he concludes thus: Quamobrcm, 
ut rtligio propaganda etiam efl, qua f.st junctacum cogni¬ 
tions natur*, fic fupcrjlitinnis 'jlirpes omnes cjicicnda : in- 
Jlat enim et urget, et quo le ciimquc vertetis perfrquitur ; five iu 
tiatem, five iu omen audieris ; five immolaris, five avem afpexensf 
&c. &c, But how (hall ive tcparatc the effefts Of fuperftition here 
enumerated, from the in/iitula majorum, which were undoubtedly 
the caufe of it ? ,lf at the root of thefc fupefflitious terrors we find 
the infiituta majorum, they mud go along with the dock, or no re¬ 
medy is to be had for the evil we would totally eradicate; and un¬ 
doubtedly there we (hall find them. Apud antiques, fays ■ Va i e- 
Jtius Maximus, non f lit m publice, fed etiam privatim, nihil 
gerebatur, nif aufpicia priusJump'.o, II, i, it is ttuc, in Cicero’s 
time public authority was intcrpoled. Private peffons, as it (liould 
TSfcm, were not left to in'erpfet omens and prodigies for thcmfelves. 
Qua Augur injufla, nefajta, vititfa, dira defixerit, irrita, inftfa- 

que £f. infejluque J Junto. - Prodigia, portenta, ad Etnifcos et 

Harufpices, (i Senattis juflVrit, deferunto, De Legibus, II. 8. tjr.. 
But would this imerpofmon ok public authority prevent the ge¬ 
nerality fiom applying omens taken from calualities falling within 
their notice, to their owh private affairs ? We fee from the indan¬ 
ces above enumerated, that it would not. And would it not rather 
authorize and encourage the private fuperftition of particular perfons? 
Let the Augurs, Harufpices, and Etnifci, keep their rules of 
judging as fccret as you will, the omen or the prodigy would be 
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tlier than to an uniformity of profession, wliat 

vifible, and the interpretation of it, with whatever grimace or fo- 
Icmnity it was given, mull be known to’ the confulter, and would 
fcrve him for a precedent, whenever the like fhould occur to him, 
upon the mofl ordinary octafion. The refult is, that to eradicate 
fupeiftition eftcflualiy, that religion only mull be cultivated and pro* 
pagated, qua junfla cjl cum cognitions natune. Of this religion 
Cicero gives a noble description elfewhere, fDe Legibui, I. 23.] 
and concludes, that the man who underflood it, and prafiifed accor¬ 
dingly, “ would defpife the precepts of the Pythian Apollo, and 
would efteem thole things asliothing which were’held Dy the po- 
** pUlace as moll confiderable.” And yet, it is certain, that thefe 
precepts of the Pythian Apollo were among the inftituta majorum, 
which, according to Dr. Middleton, the Roman patriot would have 
every good citizen bound in duty to maintain, though nothing more 
clear than that they were the implements of that very fuperftition 
which Cicero wanted to extirpate, and which prevented mankind 
from arriving at that pitch of wifdom, piety, and public virtue, that 
proceeded from the knowledge of nature, and of the true religion 
thence refulting. Bearing in mind thefe doflrines of Cicero con¬ 
cerning religion, let us next take a fhort furvey of his principles of 
legiflation, of which this is his capital maxim ;—Nos adjujlitiameffe 
natos, neque opinione, fed nnurk conftitutumeffe,\v s. [_Dc Legibut , 
I. lo ] Afterwards he fays, StultiffimUm txiftimare omnia jufla 
eft qua:feita fint in populorum injlitutis aut legibus ; and he in” 
fiances in an old law made by the Roman Interrex, importing, that 
the diflator might put to death any citizen he pleaded, without a trial; 
obferviug, that neither if a whole people fhould be fatisfied with ty¬ 
rannical laws, would their approbation make them juft. Upon Ci¬ 
cero’s principles, then, no fegiflalor could have a right to enafl fuch 
laws as this; that is to fay, laws encroaching on the public welfare, 
or the natural rights of mankind. For if the approbation of a mi fla¬ 
ke n people, who were-rfi/be governed by them, could not give thg 
legiflator a right to enafi them, he could have no right from any oifier 
confideration, namely, from his own opinion, or from political pur- 
pofes, which had no refpcfl to the welfaie of the pablic. And if 
this limitation upon the right of legiflators was neceffary in civil or¬ 
dinances, I would deGre to know .what it was that took off the re- 
flraint with refpcfl to the eflablifhment of religion ; and whence the 
legiflator fhould have aright to enafl fuch laws as tended to enjlave 
the mind of man, and took the advantage of human weaknefs, t» 
fubject it to the mofl abjeSl fuperJUtion } Qae of the ancient laws 
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were St. Paul's converts to do ? were they to 

relating to religion recited by Tully [De Legibus, II. 8.] is this: 
Separation nemo habeffit Deos, nev( novos : fed ne advcnas, nijz 
publice adfcitos, privatim colunto. Suppofe a private citizen, full 
of the fubiime idea of natural religion given by Cicero as abovemen* 
tioncd, (hould adopt for his private worlhip an objett fuitable to that 
idea : and l'uppofe farther, that the circumftances of his private wor- 
/hip flroogiy marked his contempt for the preccpis of the Pythian 
Apollo; be would, by this intolerant law, be liable to punilhment. 
Upon what principle of jtifUce could Cicero affert to the magtftrate a 
right to infli£l fuch punilhment ? Even that flagitious principle, 
which Middleton feems to afcribe to him, namely, that, public uti¬ 
lity fiould take place of truth, would not enable him to vindicate 
the magillrate in this cafe. For the reafons he gives for extirpating 
fuperflition, and the noble effcfisof that religion, quee j unci a ejt cum 
COgnitiont naluric, enumerated by him, are fuch as flie'w, even to 
dcmonll ration, that public utility would be promoted more out of all 
proportion, upon his plan of natural religion, than by that of the 
eftabliflied ly flem. The impoflibility indeed of reforming the public 
religion infa:ce Romuli, might ftrike him with the ftrongeft impref- 
fions, and occafton the declaration, retinere, ct tueri, fapientis cfl 
(the part of a wife man, or a politician ; not as Dr. Middleton 
gives it—the bounden duty jf a good citizen) but all the fophiftry 
upon earth can never, upon Cicero's principles, derive upon the pa¬ 
gan magiflrale a right to cllablifh what religion he pleafes. The 
maxim indeed, that public utility fhould take place of truth (whe¬ 
ther Ciceroefpoufcu it or not,) is neither better nor worfelhan that 
of the mountebank, ft populus decipi vult decipiatur. And yet, 
fttrniflied with the upper garment of church-authority, thrown over 
the party-coloured jerkin of the politician, we have feen it make its 
way from the fchools of paganifm to a cordial reception in chrijlian 
fchemes of alliance, chUlian EJfays on eflablifhments, and other 
cwtrsfities deferiptive of the talleand temper of the limes, which of¬ 
ten make imprefliom upon afpit ing geniufes, that as effeSually hin¬ 
der them from perceiving the impofture, even with the contents of 
the chriflian revelation before them, as the injlituta majorum pre¬ 
vented the Roman augurs from comprehending the benefits of adopt¬ 
ing Cicero’s benevolent expedients of eradicating the popular fuper— 
Union. Tltis once upon a time happened to be the unhappy cafe of 
our renowned Tillotson, as appears by fome paflages in a fer- 
mnn by him preached before king Charles II. a curious and full ac-‘ 
cOum of wlvch may be leen in the life of this great man, written by 
*be late Dr, Bitch, ed. 8vo. *752, from p, 61, to p. 70. The 
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comply with the modes of the times, and pro- 

archbifhop’s notion is, (bat “ a magiflrate may exercife the fame 
“ power over his fubjcfls in matters of religion, which every mailer 
“ ofa family challenged) to himfelf in his own family ; that it, to 
“ ctlablijh the true worjhip of God, in fuch manner, and with fuck 
“ circumfianccs, as he thinks beft, and to permit none to affront it, 
“ or to feduce from it thofe that are under his care.”. But how 
{hall thofe under the care of the magiflrate, know whether what i) 
eflablifhed, be the true worjhip of Goo ornot ? how if-they who 
affront the eflablifhed worfhip, or endeavour to feUuce others from 
it, do it upon a perfuafion, that the eflablifhed worfhip is not the true 
worjhip of God ? who (hall be the judge ? for that a judge will 
here be wanted, is plain from what follows : “ I do not,” fays the 

good man, “ hereby aferibeany thing to the magiflrate that can pof- 
“ fibly give him any pretence of right to rejefl God’s true religion, 
11 or to declare what he pleafes to be fo, and what books he pleafes to 
“ be canonical and the word of God, and confequemly to make a 
“ falfe religion fo current by the damp of his authority, as to oblige 
“ his fubjefts to the profcflion of it.” Now if the magiflrate, on the 
one hand, declares for the fy flem that pleafes him bed, and the feducers 
declare againfl it, the one, on the pretence that it is, the other, that 
it is not, fupported by the word of God; and if the magiflrate has 
no pretence of right to edablifh his fyflem, merely becaufcit pleafes 
him, there mud either lie an appeal to fotne third authority, or the 
difputc mud be endlefs. To fay, as the preacher does, that “ he 
“ who acknowledgeth himfelf to derive all his authority from God, 
“ can pretend to none againft him,” is to put an impofhble cafe. 
The acknowledgement, and the pretence, can never be found toge¬ 
ther, except in the brain ofa lunatic. This, 1 apprehend, the wor¬ 
thy preacher perceived ; and therefore, not finding it would anfwer 
his analogical indance, drawn from the authority of the mader of a 
family, to confine the authority of the magidrate to the ettablifjj- 
ment of true religion only, he goes on thus : “ But if a falfe religion 

“ be eflablifhed by law, the cafe here is the fame as in all other 
** laws that are ftnful in the matter of them, bust yet made by 
“a lawful authority.” By the way, a lawful authority to make laws 
which are ftnful in the matter of them, is no very comprehenfiblc idea. 
But we mutt take things as they happen to fall out. The law, we 
will fuppofe, is made, and by lawful authority ; what is the ferttpu- 
lotis fubjeft to do ? Tire anfwer is, “ In tjtis cafe the fubjeft is not 
“ bound to profefs a falfe religion, but patiently to fuffer for the 
,c conttant profcflion of the true.” That is to fay, tile fubjeft is 
not bound to obey lawful'authority. For the falfe religion is, by 

A a 3 
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fess themselves idclators ? This the apostle 

the flateof the cafe, cflablifhed by lawful authority; and conftanrfy 
to profefs the true religion in oppofition to it, is as great an affront 
to the cflabiifhed religion, as can well be imagined. And this the 
magillrate mull not permit; and the reafon the preacher afterwards 
gives, is, that “ no pretence of confcience will warrant any man that 
“ is not extraordinarily commilfioned, as the Apoftles and full pub- 
“ lifliers of the golpel were, and cannot jollify that commilKon bv 
“ miracles as they did, to affront the eflablilhed religion of a nation 
tf fthough it bc,faje), and openly draw men off from the profef- 
“ lion of it, in contempt of the magillrate and the law.” By this 
lime, ail notion of a difference between eflablilhing a true and a falfe 
religion is totally vanifhed. The authority of the magillrate, in 
either cafe, is lawful authority; and after ail the falvos you cande- 
vife, the conflant profeifton of a religion, contrary to the religion 
eflablilhed, as well as an endeavour to draw men off from the pro- 
feflion of it, are equally affronts to the religion eflablilhed, and 
equally imply a contempt of the magillrate and the law.—‘No fooner 
was this (ermon in print, than Tillotfon was awakened from this 
dream of the power of the magillrate in matters of religion, by various 
noifesfrom different quarters. The high eccleftallics clamoured 
loudly againft this abafement of church authority. The diflenters 
complained, that, by the doftrine of this fermon, their enemies of 
the eftabiifhment were let loofe upon them with a vengeance, and 
ihat all they and their forefathers had fuffered for confcience fake, 
was now juftified, as the inlliftion of lawful authority. Others, who 
on iheone hand, we\e lefs concerned for the exorbitant claims of the 
church, and, on the other, only felt the cruel oppreffton of the pro- 
tellaut dilfentcrs by a charitable fympathy, conftdered Tillotfou’s 
doctrine as injurious to the firft proteliant reformers, and adifparage* 
tnent even to the chriflian religion, which, being fufficiently con- 
finned and authenticutc<}-by the miiacles of Chrift and his Apoftles, 
wct'lj jollify the preachers of it in all fucceeding times, in their en¬ 
deavours to propagate it, maugre the powers of this world, without 
exhibiting the miraculous gifts of the primitive times. It is faid, 
that l'ome remonfi ranees to this effect, made to Tillotfon bimfelt, by 
his friend Mr. John Howe, hrought the preacher to tears of repen¬ 
tance, and to a confeflion that zbhat he had offered upon the 
fhbjcfl uias nut to he maintained. See Df. Birch, it. f. p. 66. 
and Calamy’s Life of Howe, p. 77. I own, I am a little doubtful 
ot thenu'h of this account; not only becaufe Calamy had this ftory 
Only at lecugd hand, but becaufe, according to Dr. Birch, p. 70. 
the fame rcmouflraoces from another hand did not feem to Tillotfon 
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prohibits in express terms; and herein ventures 

tote very confiderable; and all the forrow heexprcfled on this occa¬ 
sion, in a letter to Mr. Nelfon, was, that any thing of hisJhoulcl 
occafion fo much talk and noife. However, from fome motive or 
Other, Tillotfon thought fit to add, in the later editions, a healing 
paragraph, to this effett: “ Not but that every man hath a right 

,r to publilh and propagate the true religion, and to declare it again(l 
,c a falfe one. But there is no obligation upon any matt to attempt 
'' this to no purpofe ; and when, without a miracle, it'can have no 
other effeft but the lofs of his own life, unlcfs he, have an immedi- 
ate command from God to this purpofe, and be endued with a 
“ power of [working] miracles, as a public icul and icftimony of 
“ that commillion, which was the cafe of die Apoftles, &c.” This 
is truly piteous. If every man hath the right here Ipecified, he is fuf- 
ficiently warranted (whether upon pretence of confidence, or from 
other confidera'ions) openly to draw men off from the profeflioti' of a 
falfe religion. The apprehenfion of “ affi outing (he eftublifhed religion, 
“ in contempt ofthe magiftrate and the law,” can lay no rcflraint upon 
him in this refpe&.They arebutbugbear-words, contrived for the con¬ 
venience of thofe whole intereft it is to perpetuate error. If a man 
hath “ a right to propagate the true religion, and to declare it againft 
“ a falfe one,” the natural confequence of his cxercifing that right 
will be, the drawing men off from the profelfion of falfe religion. 
Preclude him from cxercifing bis right, and you eficfhially take 
away the right itfelf; with which indeed the magiftrate and the laws 
eflablifhing a falfe religion can have no authority to interfere, as tha 
profeffor of the true religion derives his right tiT propagate and de¬ 
clare it againft the falfe religion, from quite another fource. To 
fliift the queftion, as Tiilotfon here does, from the right to the obli¬ 
gation, is hardly ingenuous. The queflion before iiim, was, not 
what a man was obliged to do, but what he was warranted to do ; 
and to fall on canvaffmg the obligation on the foot of prudence and 
perfonal fafety, immediately after he had allowed the right^.r'its 
fuileft extent, was leading his readers off to a very different confide, 
ration, namely, to the mere power of the magiftrate, as diftin. 
guifhed from his right. For no magiftrate can have the right to 
take away any man’s life for doing what the man has a right to do, 
independent-f the magiftrate. Tiilotfon, therefore, to be confident 
with himfelf, fliould have cancelled the foregoing paragraph, and 
have fairly owned, that he was at length better informed ; that 
he had found that the profeffor of the true religion had a right fupe- 
rior to the authority (he magiftrate had to eitablifh a fiilfc religion ; 
and that what he offered in the foregoing (part of his fermon, could 
not be maintained. 
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to counteract this right of the civil legislative 
powers. And no doubt upon good authority. 

When we apply, this theory of religious esta¬ 
blishments to our own circumstances, the case 
will stand thus. Our legislative powers have 
a right to establish human forms of religion, so 
far at least as to require uniformity of profes¬ 
sion. This right they have exercised, and 
this right they have from the great author of 
nature. The consequence is, that all dissen¬ 
ters from these established forms, that is, all 
who disclaim the profession, as 'veil as the be¬ 
lief of them, are not only offenders against ci¬ 
vil peace and order, but wicked opposers of the 
authority of God himself. This indeed has 
been charged upon them by our zealous church- 
memorialists with all freedom. The civil pow¬ 
ers have however granted them a toleration ; 
which we may be sure they would not have 
done, unless they had entertained more quali¬ 
fied sentiments concerning their own rights, as 
well as more accurate conceptions of the wel¬ 
fare and support of society, than this defender 
of the Essay on Spirit exhibits. 

But to conclude this chapter. There is one 
particular weakness and want of forecast, com¬ 
mon to all these pleaders for latitude. If you 
ta&£ their several schemes, as they are founded 
upon the church’s declarations, nothing can 
be more righteous or reasonable than to comply 
with the terms prescribed by the church ; and 
then, perfectly consistent is the reasonableness 
of conformity, with the rights of private judg¬ 
ment, But go baq)< to their principles of 
Christian liberty, on which they oppose the 
advocate's for church-authority j and you will 
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find there is nothing more inconsistent with 
those principles, than the authority which the 
church o’f England actually claims and exer¬ 
cises. 

The high churchmen, Rogers, Stebbing, 
Hare, Waterland, Potter, Snape, and their 
retainers, claim no privileges for the church 
of England, which she does not actually enjoy; 
nor any powers which she does not ‘actually 
exercise. Their proofs are accordingly direct¬ 
ed to shew, that she rightly enjoys and exer¬ 
cises these privileges and powers. 

When therefore their opponents had shewn, 
that the church had no such privileges or pow¬ 
ers of right; consistency required that they 
should have withdrawn from a church which 
usurped an authority that did not belong to 
her, and to have borne their testimony against 
her in deeds, as well as words. 
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c h a p. vi r. 

An attempt to discover whence the practice of 
subscribing the xxxix Articles in different 
senses was derived ; and by what sort of ca¬ 
suists, and what sort of reasoning, it was 
first propagated, and has been since espoused. 

IT is a faft in which our historical writers of 
ail parties agree, that, during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and for some part of the reign, 
of king James I. there was no difference be¬ 
tween the episcopal churchmen and the puri¬ 
tans, in matters of doctrine. The contests be¬ 
tween the bishops and the puritans of those 
times concerning subscription, arose from 
those articles which asserted the powers of an 
episcopal hierarchy, and an authority to pre¬ 
scribe and enjoin rites and ceremonies, lo 
these forms of church-government the puritans 
had, as they thought, unanswerable objections ; 
and therefore would never subscribe those ar¬ 
ticles, which approved them, without excep¬ 
tions and limitations. 

The parliament/)!’ 1572 seems to have thought 
thesf objections of the puritans reasonable; and 
accordingly, in the aft of that year, enjoining 
subscription, those articles are required to be 
subscribed, which only concern the confession 
of the true faith, and the sacraments. And 
when archbishop Parker took upon him to ex¬ 
postulate with somemembers of the house of 
Commons, for leaving out the rest, he was 
answered*, “ that they were not satisfied con- 
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ceming tlieir agreement with the word of 
“ God”* 

The bishops, however, who were the persons 
appointed by law to take the security of sub¬ 
scription from the candidates for the ministry, 
artfully found the means of evading this mode¬ 
ration of the parliament, by making certain 
canons, in consequence of which, subscription 
was exacted to all the articles without .excep¬ 
tion. These canons are to be fouftd in Spar¬ 
row’s collection, under the title of fiber quo - 
run dam canonum, anno 157 If 

The queen, it seems, (for what reason does 
not appear) could not be prevailed with to ra¬ 
tify these canons in form ; and they were 
framed likewise, and made public, without the 
royal license, requisite in such cases. They 
had, bower, her majesty's Verbal approbation, 
or rather perhaps her connivance ; with which, 
by the way, Grindal, then archbishop of York, 
Avas by no means satisfied, and, very probably, 
never ventured to carry them into execution 
within his own diocese, j: 

* Slrypc’s Life of Parker, p. 394. See alfo Selclen’s Table talk, 

+ Tliat is, according to the ccclefiaftical computation ; but they 
were not puMilhcd till after the a 61 was paired. In the fir A qf thefe 
canons, fubfeription is injoined in thefe weeds, it a tamen ut fub - 
feribant arlint/is Chrijlianae rdigionis, pnblice infynodo appfo- 
batis, jdemque dent, ft velle tueri et dcjendcre D octrinak 
Eam, qvm in 1 1 .lis coNTiSEitiR, ut canfentientiffimam 
veritnti verbi divini ; which feetns to be much ine fame with the 
lubfcripiion injoined by the aft. But, under the tide Condonatorts, 
the Candidate is to cnnfitm, by his fubfeription, the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, and the Booh of Ordination, &c. And upon-this 
injunction were modelled four articles, called in thole days, The 
Bijhop’s Articles, the thteefitft of which were much the fame with 
thofe in our 36th canon. 

£ See Sirype’s Life of Parker, p. 332, 
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The puritans opposed this subscription with 
all their might. None of them, that I can 
find, refused to subscribe according to a£l of 
parliament; that is to say, to subscribe the 
doctrinal and sacramental articles.* They, 
among them, who subscribed them all, never 

• “ Let vs come to the thing itfelf, Lo, it is a lawful dcpri* 
•* ving of minijlers far not fubfcribing, A lawful! how that ? 
“ The corrimon law exprcfletn a fubfcription to the doftrine of-the 

church of England. This is not refufed. But the archbifliop 
“ [WhitgiftJ'further requireth a fubfcription ex officio. A dan- 
“ gerous thing. Is it not limited? Yes; itmuft be without pre- 
“ judice to her majefty’s prerogative, by the law of the realm. It 
** mull be from her majefty’s authority, and not from their own ; 
“ confirmed by the laws of the land, and not againft them ; with- 
f ( outdifquie'ing the peace of the churches, even by the canon-law 
“ itfelf; the greatell part whereof being amichriftian, and jullling 
“ with her crown, ought to have no force amonglt us. It flandetn 
11 not with her majefty’s prerogative, that any fubjeft ihould take 
** away the livings of her minifters that are in the number of her 
“ painfulleft and beft fubjefls, at his own plcafure, like a pope, 
“ without exprels law. Wherefore it agreeth not with the law of 
“ the realm, and that may appear of fundry well learned in the laws, 
•* whofe opinions in this cafe have been ftiewed and declared.” 
Part of a Rrgifter contayningefundrie memorable matters , p. 284. 
The traft from which vhis is taken, is called, The unlawful Prac¬ 
tices of Prelates againft Godly Minijlers, the maintainors of the 
difeipline of God, mentioned by Suype [Life of Whitgifr, p. 121, 
122.3, who gives Ibme exiratts from it, but not any thing touching 
the illegality of the fubfcription required. However, the extrafls in 
S.trypc do no diferedit to/he author of the tratt, who ftates the cafe 
between die archbifliop and the noo-fubferibers, truly, and fairly, 
upon notorious and undeniable faffs. Among other things to our 
prefent purpofe (too long to be tranferibed) he fpeaks of the artifice 
ufed by the bilhoj^s of tliofc times, to dtaw in lcrupulous men to 
fubfevibe, “ by the example of others, whom they greatly efteemed, 
who bad fubfcribqd already;” nanfely, “ (hewing only the fubr 
“ fcripu.ons in one paper, and retaining rhe pt’oteftation in another,” 
which, as he had faia above, “ made their fubfcription* no fub. 
“ icriptions at all;” by which infamous trick, “ many‘were drawn. 
“ alfo, as unwary birds, into the net, by the cbirpiug of the birds, 
** hill taken.” Ibid, p. 297. 
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omitted to make some exception, or protesta* 
tion, with resped to the article? which con¬ 
cerned church government or discipline. 
Where this was not allowed, they refused to 
subscribe at all, and chose rather to undergo 
M'hat the bishops thought fit to inflid upon 
them. I say thought fit; for, certain it is, 
that the said bishops had then no legaL autho¬ 
rity to silence, imprison, or deprive,. as they 
did, great numbers of those who. refused to 
subscribe their articles. 

These facts aie sufficiently proved by Mr. 
Pierce, in his Vindication of the Dissenters. 
for the present, however, I chuse to appeal to 
a testimony less exceptionable to churchmen, 
I mean Thomas Rogers, in the dedication of 
his exposition of the xxxix articles to archbi¬ 
shop Bancroft, published 1607. Where, though 
he extols the bishops, and reviles the puritans, 
with the most abject sycophantry, he hath ne¬ 
vertheless represented the matter so as to shew, 
with sufficient perspicuity, that the puritans 
might, with great truth and propriety, have 
said to Elizabeth, what the Hebrew officers 
pleaded to Pharaoh, Exod. v. Id. Behold 
thy servants arc beaten, but the fault is in 
thine own people. 

Upon the accession of James, things v^erJ; 
on pretty much in the same way, till after*the 
Hampton-court-conference, and tjie publica¬ 
tion of the canons of 1604; when, as we are 
informed by Rogers, certain of the brethren, 
meaning the puritans, refused to subspribe, not 
only to the hierarchical articles, but to the 
rest likewise, “ because the purpose or in ten- 
V tion of the church, if not her dodrinp, were 
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** somewhat varied [from what they were in 
** the time of queen Elizabeth ;] in proof of 
** which they alledged the late book of canons, 
“ the book of conference (meaning bishop 
“ Barlow’s account of the conference at Hamp- 
** ton-court, 1 and some speeches of men in 
“ great place, and others.”* 

I do 'not remember to have seen any mention 
made of this scruple of the puritans, in any 
other history or account of those times; and 
as it is the first instance of their openly refusing 
to subscribe the do&rinal articles of the church, 
it may be worth the while to look a little far¬ 
ther into it, and to find out, if we can, the 
nature and cause of this new scruple'f 

* See Rogers’s, Dedication, fefh 34, 35. 

+ I have lately fecn a fniall pamphlet of fix pages, bound tip 
svith that copy of Part of a Rcgi/ler, &c. which I ufc, written, as 
it is faid, about theyear 1583, and inti uled, A brieje aunfvete to 
the principal! pointes in the Archbiflop's Articles. Alfa urtayne 
reafons againjt fubjeription to the. book of common prayers, and 
book of articles, asfollorocth. In this little piece there is this ob. 
jeflion to the 16th article: “ They affirm, that a man, alter he 
“ hath receyved tlie' IIoly Gbofl, may fall from grace, coturarie 
“ unto the ceriaytitie ol God liis eleflion.’’ There is likewife an 
nbjeftion to the 35th article, concerning the homily on the nativity, 
as containing a double error. But that is a mere cavil, unworthy nf 
farther notice. Wi'h refpeft to the i6lh article, as we have no 
account of this objc£lion*from thofe who were called before the bi- 
fifcpi for refufing to fubferibe, wc may be fine they thought the 
dof trifle of the final pcrleverancc of the elect, fufficienily fecured in 
the article, by its leaving room for arifmg again by the grace of God ; 
and we may conclude that this was only the fcruple of a private 
man. not fufficienily verfed in the theology of thofe times, which 
made a conlideiable difference between a departing fromgtace (which 
is 1 he cxprcllion in the article) and the falling front grate (as the ob- 
jefiot reprclems it); the one admitting a pollibility of ariftng again, 
or returning, the other nor. The variation of the doflrine of the 
church, complained of in king James’s time, was a different thing, 
and meant, the putting a new fenfe upon the words of the Reticle ; 
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Rogers wisely says nothing to the particulars 
of this objection ; that is, nothing of the canons, 
or the passages in the book of conference, which 
had given offence. He was writing a fuisome 
dedication to Bancroft, the father of all this 
new mischief. To have entered into the me¬ 
rits of the complaint, might have disturbed 
his patron. We are obliged to him indeed, that 
lie would mention this matter at all; and can¬ 
not but do him the justice to acknowledge, 
that he hath acquitted lmnself of the difficulty 
upon his hands by a very dextrous quibble, 
viz. “ That the words of the articles being 
“ still the same, the do&riue, purpose, 
“ and intention of the church must be the 
** same likewise.” And if the puritans would 
not be imposed on by this sophism, it was none 
of his fault. 

But to come to the point. The regal supre¬ 
macy, as extended to ecclesiastical matters, 
and especially in the hands of a woman, was an 
eye-sore from the beginning to the puritans,as 
well as to the papists. This obliged Parker, in 
reviewing Edward’s articles in 1562, to add a, 
pretty long explanation, to the article concern¬ 
ing the civil magistrate, importing, “that the 
“ ministering either of God’s, word, or of the 
“ sacraments, were not given to our prince — 
“ but only that prerogative which we see to 
“ have been given always, to all godly prin- 
“ ces in the holy scriptures, by God him- 
“ self;” meaning the'godly princes of Judah 
and Israel. Art. 37. 

and it was probably from an apprehenfion of tbe evil tendency of that 
practice, that Dr. Reynolds propoied, at the Hampton-court con¬ 
ference, to add the reflriftive words, not totally, or finally, to this 
article, that it might not i'eem to trot, the dotlrine of predomination. 
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With this explanation the puritans had rea¬ 
son to be (and probably were) satisfied. When 
the kings of Israel^ and Judah interfered with 
the sacred office of the priesthood, farther than 
they were warranted by the law of Moses, they 
ceased to be godly princes ; and so long as 
our own princes kept themselves within the 
like bounds, their supremacy was liable to no 
abuse. . Should it prove otherwise, the puritans 
had no objection to the dofitrine of resistance; 
or the lawfulness of transferring dominion from 
ungodly princes to the pious and elefit. 

But these doftrines James could by no means 
relish. He knew not in what light he might 
stand with his people in process of time. If in 
the light of a reprobate, here was a door left 
open for transferring his crown to a better man. 

Bancroft therefore took care to salve this 
matter in the canon which enjoined subscrip¬ 
tion, by adding to the authority of the godly 
kings in scripture, that of the Christian Empe¬ 
rors in the primitive church, godly or ungod¬ 
ly ; and at thesame time vesting James with 
the supremacy in all causes ecclesiastical 
and civil.* 

.This alteration put matters upon a very dif¬ 
ferent footing, and made no small variation in 
the dofitrine of the church. It is but dipping 
info the imperial law, wherever it opens at an 

* See canon ii, jcxxvi. and Iv, The article to be fubferibed Ip, 
concerning the queen’s [ Elizabeth’sj fupremacy, in the injunflion ' 
appealed to in our thirty •fevemli article, was’thus worded : « The 
“ queen’s majefty is the chief governour, next under Chrift, of this 
'* c h urc b of England, as well'in eccleGaflical as civil cauf’s.” 
\Vhich may.,be compared with the firft of the three articles en¬ 
joined to be fubferibed by our thirty -fixth cation. 
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ecclesiastical case, to be convinced, that tbe 
Christian emperors far outstripped the jewish 
kings, in the powers they claimed and exer¬ 
cised over the church.* But, 

2. The passage in the book of conference, 
which gave offence, was chiefly this. In the 
sixteenth article of our church it is said, that 
after we have received the holy ghost "we may 
fall from grace. Dr. Reynolds imagined thi9 
might seem to cross the do&rine of* predestina¬ 
tion, unless some such words were added as, 
yet neither totally nor finally, which he desired 
might be done by way of explanation. He 
likewise desired that the nine Lambeth articles, 
drawn up by Whitgift, might be inserted in 
the book of articles. 

Dr. Bancroft was highly provoked at this, 
and observed, “ that very many in those days, 
“ neglecting holiness of life, presumed too 
“ much on persisting in grace ; laying all their 
“ religion on predestination ; if I shall besa - 
“ ved, I shall be saved; which he termed a 
“ desperate doCtrine, shewing it to be contra- 
“ ry to good divinity, and the true doCtrine 
“ of predestination ; wherein we should rather 
“ reason ascendendo, than desccndendo, thus, 
“ I live in obedience to God, in love with my 
“ neighbour; I follow my vocation, &;c. tllkre- 
“ fore I trust God hath elected me, and pre- 
“ destinated me to salvation. Not thus, which 
f ‘ is*the usual course,of argument, God hath 
“ predestinatedjne to life ; therefore, though 
“ I sin never so grievously, yet I shall not be 

* They who choofe not to turn over voluminous codes of the Im¬ 
perial law, may find what is here advanced tolerably well made out 
ia father Paul's Hiflory of Beneficiary Matters, 
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u damned; for whom he loveih, he loveth ta 
“ the end. Whereupon, he shewed his ma- 
“ jesty, out of the next article, what was the 
'* do&rine of tlic church of England touching. 
tl predestination, in the very last paragraph ; 
" namely, we must receive God’s promises in 
** such wise as they be generally set forth to 
,e us in “the holy scriptures; rind, in our doings, 
“ that.Wil 1 of God is to befollowed, which we 
“ have expressly declared unto us in the word 
" of God.”* 

The bishop was much in the right, to shew 
his majesty only the very last paragraph of the 
seventeenth article. Had he turned the king’s 
attention to the foregoing paragraphs, his ma¬ 
jesty would have seen, that his learned haran¬ 
gue was rank Arminiauism, and a flat contra- 
didtion to the said article; which actually ar¬ 
gues, as the bishop termed it, descendcndo ; 
inferring the walking religiously in good works , 
and attaining to everlasting felicity, from pre¬ 
vious predestination, f 
#• 

* rlioetiix, vol. I. p. 151, 

+ A certain pamphleteer having objcHed to the Englifh clergr, 
that they fuhlci ibed unities which they did not believe ; Dr. George 
Fothergill of Oxford undertook their defence in the poRfcrip’ or ap¬ 
pendix to. a fafl-fermon'preached before that univcihly, Febtuaty 
*4758. His aim is to fliew, that the articles are not caivini!- 
tical; and one of his argmnents is the non-acquiefcence of the 
“ calvinifls in th ( e preletu fet of articles, and their repeated attempts 
v either to get them worded more fliiftly, or to have others fuper- 
f ‘ added more determinate in their favour.” It is plain, he trad this 
motion of Dr. Reynolds in his eye, and probably took the hint from 
fieylin and Montague, whom lie refers to, without knowing, or 
perhaps caring ro know, how thele writers have been refuted by 
Ca$Jeton, Hickman, and others. It appear', however, that the 
leventeentli .article afferts calviniftical predcflination dtfeendendo in 
fofiiive terms, and is fo far, according to Bancroft, fatfc divinity. 
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Wheu it came to the royal moderator’s turn 
to determine this matter between the two par¬ 
ties, he contented himself with shuffling it off 
as well as he Could, He chose not tQ disoblige 
the bishops ; and yet in his own opinion was a 
rigid Calvinist, at this period at least. But 
however, as he began with approving very well 
what Bancroft shewed him in the last para¬ 
graph of the article, it is probable that this, 
and his refusing to admit the Lambeth articles 
into the public confession, might be among 
the speeches of some great ones, from which 
the puritans concluded, that the purpose and 
intention' if not the do&rine of the church, 
had varied from what it had been. 

And let me remark, that these same puri¬ 
tans, in refusinglo subscribe the doctrinal ar¬ 
ticles, when they saw this inclination in the 
bishops to put a new construction upon them, 
seem to have understood the nature of the case 
much better than our modern subscribers. 
What the bishops then aimed at (and what their 
successors have since accomplished,) was to 
bring men to a simple implicit subscription, 
without any reserve or limitation whatever. 
The puritans had all along subscribed the arti¬ 
cles with various protests and exceptions against 
those which related to discipline. And tlilse 
exceptions the bishops, in some cases at least, 
admitted. The doCtrinal articles were subscri¬ 
bed by all parties without reserve; because the 
opinions of all parties were tolerably uniform 

And, if the very lafl paragraph is Arminian, what will Dr. Fo- 
thergill get by (hewing that he and bis brabrea fubferibe tn animt «® 
comradittioos ? 

fib 
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with respcft to the subjeft-matter of them. 
But now the case was altered. This variation 
in the purpose and intention of the church, 
made it unsafe for the puritans to subscribe the 
<fo£binal articles implicitly, or without reserve. 
They did not think, as the generality of sub¬ 
scribers seem to think now, that they might be 
allowed to abound in their own sense, in what 
form soever they subcribed. They were wiser. 
They knew that the bishops, takingupon them to 
interpret the articles in the manner Banerofthad 
done at the conference, would put what con- 
stru&ion they pleased upon their subscription, 
against which they had found by experience, all 
their subsequent remonstrances would signify 
nothing. They knew, in short, the bishops had 
suppressed the protestations they had made 
with respe6l to the disciplinarian articles, and 
proceeded against them as revolters, and as 
though they had subscribed all the articles im¬ 
plicitly. And therefore they wisely avoided 
the snare, and kept themselves out of their 
power.* 

It does not appear, however, that archbishop 
Bancroft made any farther attempt to intro¬ 
duce Arminianism into the church. And one 
pretty clear proof that he did not, is that he 
authorised Ito^brs’s Exposition m the year 
1607; which, as a very competent judge ob¬ 
serves, went upon the Calvini&tical frame .f 
The reason, probably, was, that he found the 
king not sufficiently pliable to come into,hi» 
notions. Doctrinal matters, 1 therefore, con¬ 
tinued still upon the old foundation, notwith- 

•* "See Pierce’s Vindication, p, 109, 110. 

1 Hickman's auimadvcrfaons on Heflin’s Quinq. Hill, p.218. 
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standing the suspicions of the puritans, till 
Bancroft's death, which happened in the year 

lie was sticceded by George Abbot, a man 
of a very different character in all respects. 

The next year, lbl 1, happened the ruffle be¬ 
tween James I. and the states of Holland, con¬ 
cerning Vorstius, who was called by file Uni¬ 
versity of Leyden to succeed Arminrus, as 
their divinity-professor. The king’s remon¬ 
strances against this promotion proving inef¬ 
fectual, his majesty thought proper to attempt 
the confutation of Vorstius’s book de Deo, iti 
a formal controversial writing ; in which he 
calls “ Arrninius a seditious and heretical prea- 
cher, an infeCtor of Leyden with heresy, 
“ and an enemy of God ; and withal, he com- 
“ plains of his hard hap, not to hear of him 
“ before he was dead ; and that all the reform- 
“ ed churches in Germany had with open 
“ mouth complained of him.”* 

* See Harris's Hill, and critical account of she life and writings 
of James I. p. 124. Dr. Harris lays, “ James is faid to have 
been excited to declare againfl Vorflius by Abbot, aichbitbop of 
ii Canteibury ; and it is not unlikely, Moll of the cccleliaftics of 
t( that time abounded with a fiery zeal, which frequently hurried 

them into affirms not 10 be jollified.” p. %tg.-This itiforma- 

tion comes, itfeems, from La Roche: Abridgement, vol. I. p.431 
but, I apprehend, without the lead good authority. Fuller fays 
not a word of Abbot’s being concerned in this matter. And Hey- 
lin makes no remark upon his filencc, which, atiach’cd as he waslo 
the opinions of Vofllius, and rancoroufiy difaffefled to Abbot, he 
would certainly have done, had hfc known of any juft grounds for the 
flory. Heylin himfelf fify s indeed (having jull mentioned the king’s 
declaration againft Vorflius, and his majefty’s animofity againft the 
Remonftrants)— ,s Some think, he [James] was drawn into it by 
“ the powerful perfuafions of archbilbop Abbot and bilbpp Mouta- 

B bS 
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I cite this passage only to shew, that king 
James at this period, was no friend to the Ar- 
minians. 

tl gue, who then much governed h» counfels in alt church-concern* 
'* ments.” Hid. Prefb. ^,402. But, betides that this relates to the 
king’s general difpofuion towards the Remonthrams, be immediately 
fubjoins three other conjeflures, and adopts the latl as mod rational, 
viz. reafsn’of date. If Sir Ralph Winwood had mentioned the 
king’s being inftigated againft Vorftiusby Abbot, I take it for gran¬ 
ted, Dr. Harris would have cited him, intlead of La Roche.' In 
the mean time, the compilers of Abbot’s life, in the Biograpkia 
Britdnnica, tell us, that, “ when it was found difficult to obtain from 
“ the dates that fatisfaftron [in the matter of Vordiusjwhich the 
“ king defired, his grace, in conjunftion with the lord Treafurer 
ts Salifbury, framed an expedient for contenting both parties.” And 
for this they cite Win wood’s Memorials. Hus does not look like 
the fiery zeal of an indigator. Not to mention that Abbot was too 
wife and too good a man, to approve of king James’s weak and li¬ 
centious manner of writing againfl Vordius. That Abbot had no 
cordial afleftion for the Arminiam, is very credible, and very accoun¬ 
table, ipafmuch as it was the univerfal opinion of the wifed and bed 
of men in thofe times, that Arminianifm was a back-door to pope¬ 
ry ; and certain events in our own country have not at all contributed 
to diferedit that opinion, as I oblerve below. The archbifhop’s dif- 
affeftion to Grotius was owing to the endeavours and propofals of the 
latter towards a coalition of the protedants and papids, which every 
wife and confident proteftant, in every period fince the Reforma¬ 
tion, as well as Abbot, has confidercd as a ftiare, and treated ac¬ 
cordingly. In the famous letter of Abbot’s againd Grotius, pre- 
ferved in Winwood, the word part of that great man’s charafler is 
t iaken from the report <*' others, and might make the worfe impref- 
fionS upon the archbiffiop’s mirid, as his grace was aware of the per¬ 
nicious tendency of Grotius’s negotiations with James and his armi¬ 
nimizing prelates, particularly by his joining with the latter in ad* 
vattcing maxims in favour of arbitrary power. For the red, there 
never was a prelate freer from thejiery zeal of an ecclefiaftic, per¬ 
haps hardly ever a private clergyman, than George Abbot. It was 
reckoned his difgracein the next reign, that he did not tread in the 
Heps of ihe fiery Bancroft. “ Had Laud fucceeded Bancroft,” faid 
they, “ and the project of conformity been followed without interrup¬ 
tion, ih%enfuingfeliilm might have been prevented.’’' Fuller’s 

I I'orthies, Surry, p. 83.-“ He was yack and negligent,” 

lays the firebrand Heylin, “ in the courfe of his government, and 
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In the year 1 613, James, indeed, seems to 
have had more qualified sentiments concerning 
the Arminian system. He tells the states, in 
a letter, dated March 6th that year, that, 
“ having seen, in a letter sent to him by the 
“ Sieur Caron, their ambassador, the opinions 
“ of both parties, and the arguments by which 
“ they are supported, discussed at large, it did 
“ not appear to him, that either of them were 
** inconsistent with the truth of the Christian 

faith, and the salvation of souls.” [La Ro¬ 
che, Abridgement, vol, I. p. 325.] Dr. Har¬ 
ris iikewise quotes Sir Ralph Winwood for the 
same faCl.* 

The two historians last cited, Messieurs La 
Roche and Harris, call this a contradiction in 
James ; and a contradiction, the latter ob¬ 
serves, was nothing to him. But, I appre¬ 
hend, the most inconstant man breathing, if he 
changes his mind ten times in a day, has some 
reason or motive for it, which operates pro 
hue vice. 

The case appears to have been this. Grotins 


tl too indulgent to that party, which Bancroft had kept under with 
“ fuch jull feverity.” Hift. Prcfb. p. 383.—If to this we add, the 
noble (land he made againfi the Spanifli match; his unwearied en¬ 
deavours and vigilance againfi popery; his fpirited letter to James !. 
-on that fubjett; and his not only refuting to licenfe, but confuting 
the pofuions in Sibthorp’s fertnon ;—thefe particulars, and his uni¬ 
form adherence to the lame principles during his whole life, oblige 
me to think, that Mr. La Roche, or rather, perhaps, Brandt, was 
tniftnformed with refpeft to Abbot’s exciting king James to declare 
againfi Vorflius ; and that, taking the whole of that archbifhop’s 
character together, no ecclefiaftic of that time, and very few of any 
other time, have lefs abounded with a fiery unjuilifiable zeal, than 
ttrchbifhnp Abbot, 

* Life of James I. p, a 04 
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was very fond of a scheme he had proje6led and 
entertained, of uniting the Roman Catholics 
and protestants, wherein he was for making 
concessions to the papists, which the protes¬ 
tants abroad would never come into . It ap¬ 
pears by a letter of Casaubon to Grotius, which 
bears date January 27, 1612-13, that Grotius 
had s$nt some papers to Casaubon upon this 
subje6t, which the latter had communicated to 
James, who greatly approved them ; and he 
tells Grotius, that “ he had found many Eng- 
“ lish bishops, eminent for their piety and 
“ learning, who revolved in their minds night 
(C and day the same thoughts with himself.”* 
Which was to say, that these bishops would 
have made the same concessions to the papists, 
that Grotius contended for. That James was 
in the same way of thinking, is notorious from 
other documents j particularly, his speech to 
nis first parliament.f Probably he had not 
considered how far he must depart from the 
confession of faith in which he had been educa¬ 
ted, before the healing measures of Grotius 
could take place, till Monsieur Caron put into 
his hands the rescript lie mentions in his letter 
to the states. At. this time too the Anninians 
.bid fair for being the triumphant party in the 
low countries ; Grotius and Barnevelt being 
employed py the states to draw up the edict in¬ 
tended to restore tranquillity between the Go- 
marists and Arminians'j: which edict, aceor- 

* Cafaubmi’s Epiflle', 655, Edit. Brunftoich, 1556. 

+ See the fpeech in Rapin Thoyra?, and that hiftoriaa’; renwikt 
upon it; 1 

J Burigoi’s Life of Grot in?, p. 47 
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cling to Casaubon, was highly approved of by 
James and his bishops.* 

* Cafatibon Epift. 963. edit. Almelovee.nl In this epiflle Ca. 
faubon informs Grotius, that “ he had difcourfed very particularly 
“ with the king, the lord archbifhop, and other prel lies of eminent 
“ learning, concerning the edift of the flaies ; that the king, and 
“ all who read it, very much approved and applauded jhe defign; 
“ —that the king, and other mod confiderable men, approved not 
“ only the defign, but the formulary of the edift, on account of its 
“ keeping clear of manichxifm on the one hand, and of pelagianilin 
“ on the other, and confirming that doflrine which aferibes the be- 
“ ginning, the progrefs, and the end, of our falvationto God alone, 
“ without introducing a contempt for good works.” After Gro¬ 
tius had received this letter front Cafaubon, the edict was printed ; 
which wasnofooner done, than it was brifkly attacked and ccnfured 
by the contra-remonflrants. Grotius thought himfelf obliged to de¬ 
fend it (as it was probably his own manufacture); and, among other 
things, lays great flrels on the approbation of king James, arch* 
bilhop Abbot, and other Englidi divines; referring for his autho¬ 
rity to this epillleof Cafaubon [vide Grotii Opera Theolog. tom, iii. 
l.ond. 1679. p. 197.] In a note fubjoined to this paffage in the 
fecond edition of The Confeffional , fome futptize was expreffed, 
that archbifhop Abbot fhould be found among the approvers of the 
edift, as he had no great affection cither for the projects or opinions 
of Grotius ; and it new appears to be a dcbatcablc point, how fac 
the archbifhop approved this edict, or whet her »at all, and that on 
the evidence of Calaubon himfelf. Mr, Le Vaffor, at the end of 
the fourth book of his Hiflory of Lewis XIII. informs us, that 
“ the contra-remondrants produced letters from England, impor- 
“ ting, that neither the king, nor the perfons of the higheft dignity 
“ in the church of England, did approve gf the edict and conduit 
“ of the flates of Holland that is, neither of the formulary, nor 
of the defign, Mr. Le Vaffor indeed determines for the remon* 
monftrants, upon the prefumption, that “ the tellimony of Cafaubon, 
“ who had himfelf difcourfed the king and prelates* upon the lub* 

jeft” (and whofe integrity, he fays, was “ equal to his confum- 
** mate knowledge) was preferable to the anonymous letters alledged 
“ by the contra-remonflrants.” J own, I am one among others 
who do not rate Cafaubon’s integrity fo high as his knowledge. Ob- 
ferve, I am only concerned for arcbbifliop Abbot's fincerity and 
confillency, without inquiring into the lent intents of the others oun- 
cerning this edict. And what fays Calaubon of the arcbbifliop ? 
yvhy, that he difcourfed wii£ him very particularly on the fubject, 
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With these impressions upon his mind, 
James wrote the aboyementiooed letter to the 
states, 

but he does not fay what was the refult of that converfatton. Ha 
fays moreover, that they who read the edift, highly approved and 
applauded the defign. But he does not fay, that the archbidtop fo 
much as read it. But, however, it is npt improbable, that the arch- 
bithop might approve the defign, conlidered merely as a defign to 
promote peace aijd union among the contending parties, without any 
confideration had of the terms of the edift, or the formulary, which 
it is impodiblc the archbifttop fhould approve, confidently with the 
principles he was known to efpouie all his life, Nor indeed do 
Cafaubon’s words necedarily imply that he did, Neque vero, fays 
the epidlc, confilium duntaxat rex, et alii viri grdvijfimi proba- 
vere, fed, et formulam quoque ipfam. But that the atpbbifliop was 
one of thefe other mod conltderable men, does npt appear. } have 
faid above, that the arebbifhop’s approbation of the edift is a quef- 
tionable point, even on the evidence of Cafaubon himfelf; and I 
think even thus far we fee enough to make that good. What fol-i 
lows is dill more to the purpofe. The latter part of this epillle of 
Cafaubon, as exhibited in Alnteloveen’s edition 1 yog (which 1 bad 
but very lately an opportunity of confulting), fpecifies three excep, 
tions taken to the edict in its prefent form, in England. The firft 
of thefe exceptions was to a dofctrinal point. The contra-remoridrants 
ncid, that there were fume perfons whom God invited to falvation, 
to whom he had decreed not to give falvation. The editt reproba. 
ted this dotlrjnc, and cdablifhed the contrary propofuion, To which 
Cafaubon fays, Atqui ft multi vor.ati, pauci clrfli, Matth xx. 16. 
Si, ut iotics repetit Paulas, ccrtus cfl fervandorum numcrus, quo* 
ab ceterno Veils cL'git; fquitur nectjfario, non Codeia pTopojito, 
neque pan eft tact a ad falutemomncs homines vocari. Hoc igitur 
.fl au&orcs cdit'U nrgare voluerint, multi fine dubio exijlent, qui 
eorumfcntentiic ftje jiv.t oppofitnri. The fecond otfenlive matter 
was, that in this edi£t, “ tlie right to decide concerning articles of 
,l faith is given to the civil magidrate,” to which the king himlelf 
obje&cd. And the third exception was taken to the word tduca ,- 
mus, which was ufed in theediQ, todeferibe the care taken by the 
dates of the reformed churches within their jurifditlion, and feemed 
to encroach on the province of teaching and inflrufling, which the 
clergy claimed as their own peculiar. That thefe objeflions were 
made by king James and his divines, is clear from Cafaubon’s words 
in the 933d epillle of the Holland edition, viz. “ Mire enimillius 
P majejtati placuit, UtuflriJ/imorum ordinum confilium; ipfh 
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In the interval between this time and thd 
assembling of the synod of Dort, our histories 
afford no interesting accounts of king James’s 
theological sentiments. Casaubon, in one of 
his letters to Grotius, then in England, tells 
him, that the bishop of Bath and Wells was 
never from the king’s side.* And that the 

“ quoque formula omnibus h i c probata, pnvter admtidym pquca, 
de quibus ea libertate ad tefcripfi quatn po/lulabat fides mea.’* 
It is true, the points objetled t<» were not many j but they were of 
the laft importance among the divines of thole days, and, in my ap- 
prehenfion, affected the whole editl as given by Grotius, who, not- 
withftanding Cafaubon’s extenuation, would well underhand the 
force of them ; and that, no doubt, was the occalion of fupprefling 
the latter part of the epiflle in the two editions of thefe epiflles pre¬ 
ceding Almelovern’s. How that editor came by this additional part 
of the 963d epiflle, he does not inform us. Whereyer it lay hid, 
the reaions for concealing it might be fuppofed to have cealcd, and it 
might be given as a matter of mire curiofity on a point ofhiftory, no 
longer interefling to the patties concerned in the tranfafiion. But 
what fliall we {ay for Mr. La Roche, who, in his Abridgement of 
firaudt’s Hijlory, gives us only the firft part of the letter, without 
taking the Icaft notice of thefe exceptions to the formula of the edict, 
though Ahneloyeen’s edition of Cafaubon’s epiflles had been extant 
ftxteen years before his laid Abridgement ? It is poflible, indeed, 
he might not know the epiflle was mutilated, a'nd therefore gave it 
juft as he found it in Brandt. But it is alf'o pofljble that lotne re- 
monftrants contemporary with Mr. La Roche might think it for the 
honour of their p<edcceflbrs, that this edit! of the dates fliould have 
the full approbation of the civil and eccleftaflical powers in England. 
Jt is to be "lamented that thefe little frauds fliould fo frequently occur 
in the works even pf the mod eminent writers. There is xotiiihg 
fomean, to which they will not delcend to fetve their party. Had 
Grotius, in hi» defence of the edit!, taken notice pf thefe excepting 
pf which Cafaubon had apprifed him in the latter part pf his letter, 
fhe teflimony of thejsiug of England and his divines in favour of the 
sedift, exhibited by Cafaubon in the beginning of it, syould have 
been of noulc tpbim. Indeed thefe exceptions fairly depidethe dif- 
pute mentioned by Le Valfor, and fhew, that the intelligenae re¬ 
ceived by tbe'conira-remonttrants, concerning the femiments of the 
Jinglifli with refpeft to the edift, was the molt authentic, 

• * Epiit, m- cd. ak 
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^.rminian clergy were not wanting in impro¬ 
ving their confidence with the king, appears 
from tfie following passage : “It was insinu- 
“ ated to the king, what dangers would pro- 
ceed by training up of young students in the 
“ grounds of Calvinism ;—that there was no 
“ readier way to advance the presbyterial go- 
“ vernment in this kingdom, than by suffer? 

ing young scholars to be seasoned with Cal? 
“ vinian doCtnnes: that it was very hard to 
“ say, whetlier of the two, either the puritan 
“ or the papist, were more destructive of mo- 
“ narcliical government.* 

This was touching James in a tender part, 
and procured some injunctions to be sent to 
Oxford, concerning subscription to the three 
articles in the 36th canon, concerning the me¬ 
thod of study, and some other regulations re¬ 
lative to the demeanour of scholars, and their 
school-exercises but nothing to the dispa¬ 
ragement of doCtrinal Calvinism, answerable 
to the expectations ot the insinuators. 

For, by this! time, matters had taken a very 
different turn in Holland. Some cities did not 
approve the ediCt abovementioned. The prince 
of Orange had declared against the Arminians, 
and had a large fhajority both of the magis¬ 
trates anti divines on bis side : and the com¬ 
mon cry was, to have these disputes settled in 
a national synod. These things (which may 
be seen in La Roche and .other histories) could 
not fail of making impressions npon James, and 
would restrain him from declaring in favour of 

• licylinis life of.Laud,p. ’jt.Jub anno 
t ibid. p. 72. 
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Arminianism, to which lie was, most probably, 
averse in his heart.* 

Accordingly, lie chose six divines to assist 
at the synod of Dort, who were well known 
to be zealous Calvinists. These, among other 
things, had it in their instructions, “ to advise 
“ those churches to use no innovation in doc- 
“ trine—to teach the same things which were 
“ taught twenty or thirty years past in their 
“ own churches—and nothing which contra- 
“ dieted their own confessions—to consult, at 
“ all times, his majesty’s ambassador [Sir 
“ Dudley Carleton,] who, says the king, un- 
“ derstandeth well the questions and difi'er- 
■ ‘ ences among them.”j* 

These divines concurred with the synod in 
approving and ratifying the Bclgic confession,£ 
and consequently in condemning the remon¬ 
strants; and when they returned home, were 
received by James with approbation, and cour¬ 
teous entertainment. Three of these he after¬ 
wards preferred to bishopriejes, viz. Hall, 
Carleton, and Davenant; and Balcanqual wa^ 
made master of the Savoy. These particulars 
may be found in Fuller's church-history, and 
other memorials of those times ; and are sulft- 

J 

* Dr. Fealty, according lo Mr. Hickman, affirmed, dial king 
James, not many weeks before bis death, called the Armimans He¬ 
retics. Animadverjions, ad edit. p. 231. ’ 

+ “ Grolius,” fays Mr. La Rochp, “ found out [while he was 
“ in EnglandJ 1 hat the Lngliflf ambaflador at the Hague [the fame 
“ Sir Dudley Carleton*] had reprefehted to the archbifliop of Can- 
“ let bury, the ecclefiaifical affairs of Holland to the prejudice of the 
Remonlirants.” Abridgment, vol. I. p. 326. 

J In all dofirinal points: entering a prole ft, that the church of 
England difapproved lomc of the difeiplinarian canens. Fuller, X, 
p. 81, 82, 
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dent to shew, that at this period, and for soma 
time after, James was no favourer of the Ar* 
tn’mian theology. 

Perhaps indeed there never was a period, 
fromhis first accession to the English crown, 
till the day of his death, when he would not 
have made his divinity bend to his polities, He 
hated the puritans, not for their doctrines, 
but for ‘their dislike to a prelacy. He thought 
a monarchy'as necessary for the church as for 
the state; and had much the same idea of pies- 
byterian classes and consistories, that he had 
of parliaments. He imagined, that whoever 
was not a friend to episcopal power, must have 
the same objections to that of kings. And per-* 
haps he was not much mistaken, with respeCt 
to his own contemporaries. 

The Calvinists in Holland strenuously in* 
sisted, that the church, constituted, as theirs 
was, upon a republican model, had the sole 
power of defining matters of faith, and of dis¬ 
tinguishing between points necessary and un¬ 
necessary ; and they held, tljat the civil ma¬ 
gistrate was bound to inforce the church’s de¬ 
cisions, and to discourage and suppress alf 
seCts and heresies contrary thereijnto. They 
W’ent farther still*. They held that the civil 
nlagistrate who did not his duty in this pro¬ 
vince, ceased to be a child of G od, and might 
be deposed from his office. And some of them 
carried this matter so far }> that, upon some re¬ 
missness in the states to suppress what they 
called the enemies of God, a deputation* had 
been sent from the clergy, to offer the sove¬ 
reignty qf six of the seven united provinces to 
queen Elizabeth.* 

* La Roche, vol, I, p. 229. 
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It cannot be denied, that many of the Eng¬ 
lish puritans entertained the same notions. 
Perhaps the greater part of them in secret. 
When any extraordinary countenance was 
shewn to papists, either by James, or indeed, 
before him, by Elizabeth, the puritans gave no 
obscure intimations of what they thought of 
the government; and the less discreet among 
them openly avowed the lawfulness of resisting 
ungodly princes, both in the reigns of Eliza¬ 
beth and James.* 

The king, however, was not so weak,,but 
that he saw plainly, popery was at no great 
distance from Arminianism. The bent of the 
nation lay against both. And probably Ab¬ 
bot’s influence with him, while it lasted, added 
to the principles (or, if you please, the preju¬ 
dices) of his own education in Scotland, kept 
him in these sentiments, the rather perhaps as 
he did not see, how, what were called the-fac¬ 
tious attempts of the puritans, were counten¬ 
anced by the divinity of Calvio. 

It must be confessed, that with such a prince 
the Anninian bishops had but a difficult game 
to play : but they managed it like workmen ; 
and in the end, turned even the most unfavour¬ 
able circumstances to their own account. 

Grotius, and the Remonstrants in Holland, 
pleaded for toleration;! and, from their hold- 

* See Strype’s life of Whitgifi, p. zgi. And Puckering?* 
fpeech in Fuller's Wojthiej, Tit. Yorkjkire , p. 201. Puckering, 
without doubt, exaggerated. But his word may be taken with re- 
fpeft to the point of the queen’s fupremacy in ecclefiaftical caufes. 

+ Quinquarticulanam litem tami non facerem, nifi ccftijuh&atn 
fibi haberet earn, quae eft. de diferetione neceflariorum dogmatum a 
non neceflariis, five detnutua chriftianorum tderantia. EpiJcopiuSf 
•pud Hidman, Animadvert, p. 122, 
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Ing this principle, artfully enough suggested 
their superior respeCt for the civil powers; as 
that would keep church-authority under the 
hatches; 

James had no idea of the righteousness of a 
toleration. And he saw that, if it took place 
in matters of doctrine, it might, upon equally 
good grounds, be claimed for opinions and 

1 >ra6tief8 relating to discipline. And perhaps 
lis objection to the edict of the states general, 
mentioned before, might be founded upon the 
tolerating powers vested by it in the civil ma¬ 
gistrate; 

The Artninian bishops detested toleration as 
niuch as James could do, and for the same rea* 
sons; but went much farther than their bre¬ 
thren in Holland, in their concessions to the 
civil power; alledging, that sovereignty, par¬ 
ticularly in monarchs, was jure divino, and un- 
controulable. They knew this principle could 
do them no harm, qualified as it was, by 
James’s notions of Episcopacy; and for the 
rest, it was a s^ire bait to draw him in to what¬ 
ever they might see fit to build upon it. 

But the great difficulty lay here. They had 
not only the king, but the people to manage. 
The puritan part^ was strong, and respectable 
for the quality, as well as the numbers, of its 
adhe'fents. Ami it would not be so easily com¬ 
prehended hy the people, how they, who were 
So perfectly right in their divinity, could be so 
far wroing in their politics. The next step 
then was to cast some slur npdn the doCtrines 
of the puritans, and, if possible, to wean both 
the king and people from their fondness for 
them, * 
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Fuller, in his church-history, informs uS, 
that the archbishop of Spalato was the first who 
used the word puritan, to signify the defenders 
of matters doctrinal, in the English church. 
“ Formerly,” says he, “ the word was only ta- 
“ ken to denote such as dissented from the 
“ hierarchy in discipline and church-govern- 
“ ment, which was now extended to brand 
“ such as were anti-arminian in tftfcir judg- 
“ ments.” And he confesses, that the word, 
in this extensive signification, was afterwards 
improved to asperse the most orthodox in doc¬ 
trine, and religious in conversation. 

These improvers were the Arminian bishops 
and their adherents. We have seen above, 
what they insinuated to James, upon occasion 
of obtaining from him certain injunctions sent 
to Oxford, anno l6l6. But still the established 
articles of religion were on the side of the doc¬ 
trinal puritans. The writers against Armini- 
anism made that appear beyond dispute : and 
Laud himself durst not deny it. 

The next step, therefore, was to get the pu¬ 
ritan party silenced, from preaching or print¬ 
ing any thing upon the subject. Abbot’s in¬ 
fluence with king James had been broken, by 
his untraCtable firmness in tfye matter of the 
Earl of Essex’s divorce, as well as by pther 
accidents ; and a misfortune in his private 
conduCt had afforded room for theiu 11 effeCt of 
Laud’s intrigues, who lost no opportunity of 
recommending himself and his system to James. 

* Fuller, Ch.Hift.B.x.p. 99, 100.and Defens: Eccles: Anglic: 
contra M. Anton : de Dommes archiep: Spolat: injurias a Crak- 
anthorp. Edit a Johanne Barkham, S. T. D. 16251 410. cap : 
xxxv. p. 212. and Sanderiba’s Sermons, 4(9, quoted in Vccafionat 
remarks, part II, 
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*fhe first fruits of Laud’s power ever tlifi 
king appeared in those injunctions, or direc-* 
tions, bearing date Augttst 4th, 1622, where* 
j'n, amongiother things, it was enjoined, that 
“ no preacher, under the degree of a bishop 
“ or a dean,—should from thenceforth pre- 
“ sumc to preach—the deep points of Predcs- 
“ filiation, Election, Reprobation, or of the 

universality, cjficacity, resistibility, or ir- 
“ resistibility, of God’s Grace, 

One might ask, how James could reconcile 
himself to a measure, which, in the case of the 
edict of the states-general, had given him pain? 
That is to say, how he could, as a civil magis¬ 
trate, assume a right of making decrees in mat¬ 
ters of religion ? 

His divines would have told us, upon this 
occasion, 1. That he was a civil magistrate 
Jure dtvino ; which was not the case with re¬ 
publican magistrates. 2. That, by a saving 
clause in the end of the directions, this was 
only a kind of interim, till the next convoca¬ 
tion should assemble. 

This, however, was all that James could be 
brought to during his reign ; unless the de¬ 
claration, at the head of the xxxix articles, is 
to be ascribed to him; which however is a 
problem I cannot take upon me to solve; nor 
is it very material. 

t. 

* Heylin's hiflory of Land, p. 9J. who confeffes that his hero 
had a hand in digefling and drawing up thefe injunflions. What 
cenfures were puffed upon them, may be feen in Wilfon and Fuller, 
/nt anno 162 a, who both give the injunflions at large. Thefe 
cenfures are acknowledged by Heylin himfelf with great indigna¬ 
tion, who, ac a lefs fufpefled witnefs than the others in thefe points, 
may be«GBfeh«d, p, 99. 
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In his sucessor, Laud found a king .more to 
his mind. James had no personal esteem for 
Laud, and gave him a bishoprick with much 
reluCtance. His busy spirit was accordingly, 
during James’s reign, obliged ‘to operate in 
subordination to some prelates, who had more 
of the king’s confidence. 

But Charles I. was wholly at Laud's devo¬ 
tion. Hitherto the Calvinists were barely si¬ 
lenced, and perhaps hardly that. ’Wilson tells 
us, “ the archbishop recommended it to his di- 
‘‘ ocesans, that these directions might be put 
“ in execution with caution.”* And Fuller 
says, “ these instructions were not pressed with 
“ equal rigour in all plates, and that some 
“ over-active officials were more busy than 
“ their bishops, &c.”f However, it is natu¬ 
ral to suppose these injunctions had some ef¬ 
fect; especially among those who expeCted to 
rise in the church. 

It was not, however, sufficient for Laud’s 
purposes, barely to silence Calvin. He wan¬ 
ted to have Arminius take the* chair, and to 
dictate to the church of England, instead of 
the other. 

To try how this would take, he sets Monta¬ 
gue to work, a bold hot-hgaded man (but a 
good scholar ;$) who scrupled not to exgnp.li- 
fy and avow the political, as well as the theo¬ 
logical, creed of Arminius, in the* most posi- 

* Life and reign of king Times, p. sot. 

+ Ch. Hift. X. Bdok, p. ill. 

$ Stfdcn, de diis Syris, p, 361, allows that Montagu^ was 
Greece fmul et Laline defiles. 

C c 
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tive and explicit term's. Take the story from 
an unquestionable authority: 

“ Mr. Richard Montague, in the 6tie and 
“ twentieth of king James, had published a 
u book, which he named, 'A new Gag for an 
“ old Goose, in answer to a popish book, iriti- 
,f tuled,, A Gag for the nexv Gospel. Thebu- 
“ si ness, was then questioned in parliament, * 
“ and committed to the archbishop of Canter- 
“ bury [Abbot,] and ended in an admonition 
“ to Montague. 

“ Afterwards, the bishops of the Arminian 
“ party, consulted [consulting] the propaga- 
“ tion of the five .articles condemned in the 
“ synod of Port, concluded that Mr. Monta- 
“ gue, being already engaged in the quarrel, 

“ should publish this latter book [ Appello 
“ Ciesarem,] at first attested by their joint 
“ authorities, which afterwards they withdrew 
“ by subtility, having procured the subscrip- 
“ tion of Dr. Francis White [Dean of Carlisle,] 

“ whom they left to appear alone in the testi- 
“ mony, as himself oft-times complained pub- 
“ licly. The archbishop disallowed the book, 

“ and sought to suppress it; nevertheless it 
“ was printed, and dedicated unto king 
“ Charles, whefeby that party did endeavour 
“ to engage him in the beginning of his reign. 

“ The house appointed a committee to exa- 
“ mine the errors therein, and gave the arch- 

• 

* Upon the complaint of two divines of,the diocefe of Norwich, 
Mri Yates and Mr. Ward. “ They accufed him of dangerous er- 
“ rors of Arniinianifm and Popery, deferring our caufe, inflead of 
“ defending it." Fuller, Ch. Hifl, B. XI. p. >19. Yates if 
terwards wrote agaiuft Montague, 
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“ bishop thanks for the admonition given to 
“ the author, whose hooks they voted to be 
“ contrary to the articles established by the 
“ parliament, to tend to the king’s dishonour, 
“ and disturbance of church and state, and 
u took bond for his appearance.”* 

Charles at first attempted to take Montague 
out of the bauds of the parliament, fry claim¬ 
ing him for his chaplain, See. But afterwards 
lie thought better of it, and determined to leave 
him at their mercy ; which being signified to 
Laud, by the Duke of Buckingham, “ be 
“ [LaudJ thought it a matter of such ominous 
“ concernment,” says Fuller, “that he en- 
“ tered the same in his diary, in these words ; 
“ I seem to see a cloud arise, and threatening 
“ the church of England ; God for his mercy 
“ dissipate it. ”f 

But this little-spirited champion was not so 
to be baffled. He knew the duke’s power 
with the king, and, in conjun6lion with the 
bishops of Rochester and Oxford, recommen¬ 
ded Mr. Montague’s cause to hifti, as the cause 
of the church of England. 

Rushworth hath given us the topics they in¬ 
sisted on in this recommendation, which I shall 
here transcribe: taking leave*to intermix such 
remarks as occur upon the several particulars 
of it. 

“ They shew, that some of the opinions 
“ which offended msyiy, were no other than 
the resolved doftrine of this church.” 


* Ruftiwonh, vol. I. p. J73, 
t Church Hiit, Book XI. p. 121. 

C c % 
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The opinions here meant, were the opinions 
of those who maintained the divine right of 
kings, which was understood to*be asserted in 
out established formularies both of do6trine 
and discipline. When our churchmen resolv¬ 
ed these points in the reigns of queen Elizabeth 
and king James, they were opposing the king- 
killing doctrines of the papists. But not con¬ 
fining themselves to the confutation of argu¬ 
ments merely popish, they made the right of 
kings absolutely indefeasible in all cases ; of 
Which Laud and his crew made fheir advantage. 

“ -And some of them are curious points, 

“ disputed in the schools, and to be left to the 
“ liberty of learned men to abound in their 
“ own sense-.” 

These were the Jive points of doCirine, dispu¬ 
ted between the Calvinists and Arminians. 
Could Laud have found the means to frame and 
establish a new set of articles, I am persuaded 
he would have left little room for the Calvinists 
to abound in their own sense. As things were 
circumstanced, he was to make the best of the 
present set, which was, by pleading in words 
for a latitude of senses, and by insinuating that 
these disputed points were matters of no great 
consequence, at\d might be innocently held 
either way. We shall see by and by how his 
aftions contrasted these verbal pretences. 

“ -It being the great fault of thecoun- 

“ cil of Trent to require subscription to school- 
“ opinions, and the approvec} moderation of 
“ the church of England, to refuse [perhaps re- 
“ fute] the apparent dangers aud errors of the 
“ church of Rome ; but notTto be over busy 
“ with scholastical niceties-.” 
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The council of Trent is brought in here only 
as a stalking horse. The insinuation is, that 
the council of Trent did, and the church of 
England did not, require subscription to these 
school-opinions in a determinate sense ; the 
very reverse of which is the honest truth. 
u Melandlhon, as may be seen above, accused 
“ the council of Trent of making crafty de- 
“ crees, that they might defend their errors 
il by things ambiguously spoken.’* That is to 
say, by such ambiguities, as permitted the 
Jesuits and Dominicans to abound in their own 
sense respedlively, upon these very school- 
points.* And when Grotius came to plead 
the cause of the Arminians before the magis¬ 
trates of Amsterdam, he alledged among other 
things, “ that the doctrines disputed iu IJLol- 
“ land had not been decided by the church of 
** Rome (and consequently not by the coun- 
“ cil of Trent,) tliough she is extremely fond 
“ of decisions.” Which do&rines were the 
very same with tire school-opinions disputed in 
England. )' On the other hand, the apparent 
dangers and errors of the church of Rome, were 
do&rines and practices, so founded upon the 
Arminian side of these school-niceties, that the 
church of England did. not tjrink the apparent 
errors or dangers could he refused or refuted, 
without determining these school niceties the 
other way; which was accordingly done in 
the xxxix articles. Was Laud ignorant of all 
this, or was he, playing the Jesuit? And, of 

• 

* See above, chap. iv. See ilkewife, Heylin’s Quimjr.ailiatlaj 
Hift. P. 26. and Hickman's Animad. p. 42. 

t La Roche, Abridgement, vol. I. p, 344. 
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all things, that he should talk of the modera¬ 
tion of the church of England ! 

“ ——Moreover, in the present case, they 
** alledge, that in the time of Henry VIII.' 
** when the clergy submitted to the king’s su- 
“ premacy, the submission was so resolved, 

" that, in case of any difference in the church, 

<l the kihg and the bishops were to determine 
the matter, in a national synod.” 

But who made the difference in the church 
in the present case ? These very bishops. And 
was it not most reasonable, that they should 
be both judges and parties ? But this was cal¬ 
culated for the meridian of Charles’s apprehen¬ 
sion ; and to furnish him with an argument for 
taking Montague’s cause out of the hands of 
the parliament. 

“ -And-if any other judge in matters 

“ of doctrine be now allowed, we depart from 
“ the ordinance of Christ, and the continual 
practice of the church.” 

Had the parliament called for Jhis ordinance 
of Christ, where would these prelates have 
found it? Had they forgot, that king Hen¬ 
ry VIII. so lately quoted, passing by the bi¬ 
shops, and the national synod, made the uni¬ 
versities of Europe judges in a very important 
point of doftrine? 

“ —— Herewithal they intimated, that, if 
“ the church he once brought down below her- 
“ self, even majesty itself would soon be im? 
“ peached.” 

No bishop, no king. 

“ -They say farther, that king James, 

“ in his rare wisdom, approved all the opini- 
011 s in this book, ” . 
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Perhaps some tolerably just notion may be 
formed, from what goes before, what opinions, 
concerning the five points, James approved. 
It is highly probable he continued a Calvinist 
in judgment, even to the very last. No doubt 
but he approved Montague’s political prin¬ 
ciples. 

“-And that most of the contrary opi- 

"'nioiis were debated at Lambeth, and ready 
“to be published, but were suppressed by 
“ queen Elizabeth.” 

' And were theseopinions only debated at Lam¬ 
beth? or only ready to be published ? Surely 
Bancroft gave a different account of them at 
the Hampton-court conference. These bishops 
would have it believed, that queen Elizabeth 
suppressed these , articles, out of a dislike to 
the subject-matter of them. Whereas the dis¬ 
like was to the method used in the procuring of 
them, and to the archbishop’s sending them to 
Cambridge, to be disputed in the schools. She 
was certainly displeased with Peter Baro, for 
espousing the contrary do&rine.<i, which indeed 
gave, the first occasion of framing these arti¬ 
cles.;. And Baro being prosecuted in the Vice- 
chancellor's court at Cambridge, for contra- 
dialing these articles, after Whitgift bad re¬ 
ceived orders to suspend them, the queen’s 
suppression could amount to a very smalf mat¬ 
ter, since it is plain they still continued to 
have their currency in Cambridge’ as muchas 
before.* 


likewise 


Strype’s life of Whitgift, book iv. chap, x 
ife Syke*’* reply t 0 VVateriand’, Supplement. 


*vn, xvm. See 
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—And so continued [i. e. to be suppressed] 
** till of late they received countenance at the 
“ synod of Dort, which was a synod of ano- 
** ther nation, and, to us, no way binding, 
“ till received by public authority,” 

That king James did not continue to sup¬ 
press the Lambeth articles, is plain from his 
sending them to Dort, as part of the doftryie 
of the church of England; and to Ireland, 
where they were incorporated with their arti¬ 
cles of religion. And Mr. Pym, in his speech 
in parliament, Jan. 27 , 1628 , says expressly. 
They zvere avowed by us and our stale* On.the 
other hand, one would wonder, what, in the 
opinion of these bishops, amounted to “ re- 
** ceiving the synod or Dort by public autho- 
I'ity.” King James sent, by a formal depu¬ 
tation, six of his divines to that synod, who 
concurred with it in its decisions, concerning 
all doctrinal matters. The king approved what 
they had done, and no churchmen in the king¬ 
dom were more favoured by him. This* puls 
me in mind of Mr. Le Clerc’s observation upon 
the conduct of the French divines, in regard 
to the council of Trent. In their public scho¬ 
lastic disputatious, they cite the canons of that 
council, as decisive against the heterodox side 
of theological questions. But, being pressed 
with the absurdity of some of those canons, by 
their pretestunt adversaries, their cant is that 
the council of Trept was never received in 
France, f 


* Rufhworth, vol. I. p. 647, 

+ Defenf* dei Semimeat, {Su; fur l’Hift. Critique, Lett. *iii. 
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“-And they boldly affirm, that they 

“ cannot conceive what use there can be. of 
“ civil government in the commonwealth, or 
“ of external ministry in the church, if such 
“ fatal opinions, *as some are, which are oppo- 
“ site to those delivered by Mr. Montague, 
“ be publicly taught and maintained.” 

This may pass for what it is, a bold affirma¬ 
tion, and no more, calculated to blacken the 
puritan pa'rty, and to insinuate, that nothing 
they held, either with respect to religion or po¬ 
litics, could possibly be right. 

“ Such,” says Hush worth, “ was the opi- 
(t niouof these forenamed bishops ; but others, 
“ of eminent learning, were of a differentjudg- 
“ ment.”* 

And no wonder. It would be no easy mat¬ 
ter to shew so much prevarication in reason¬ 
ing, or so much falsehood and misrepresenta¬ 
tion of facts, in any other rescript of the same 
length. 

The event of this matter was, that Montague 
in the end was delivered from.parliamentary 
punishment by a royal pardon : and, after the 
dissolution of the parliament, Laud had Charles 
in his hands, and molded him which way he 
would. 

Laud, accordingly, got tne prohibition to 
preach upon these controverted points, exten¬ 
ded to deans^and bishops; in consequence of 
which, bishop Davenant was convened before 
the council, where lie was reprimanded by 
Harsnet, archbishop of York, for transgjes- 
sin&his majesty’s declaration, in a Leut-ser- 

* Rufliwortb, vol. I. p. » 77, ’ 
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tnon at court, 1626 (the crafty Laud walking 
by the while, without speaking one word), 
Davenant insisted, that he had not broken the 
declaration , and they could not contradict 
him, but were forced to fly *to his majesty’s 
intention, which turned out to be, “ that he 
“ would not have this high point [of predesti- 
“ nation] meddled withal, or debated, either 
*.* the one way, or the other.”* It was but a 
very little b,efore that Laud had said, “ these 
** curious points should be left to the liberty 
“ of learned men, to abound in their own 
“ sense." But the parliament, which differed 
from him on this head, was now dissolved ; and 
most probably Laud never expeCted to see 
another. 

I hope, the foregoing particulars may be 
sufficient to shew, that subscribing with a lati¬ 
tude, or taking particular articles in different 
senses, was an artifice of archbishop Laud’s, to 
open a way for his own Arminian opinions. 

He hath been followed,, .however, by many 
in this practice, who have neither had his views, 
nor approved his example, in other things; 
and who therefore must be supposed to have 
some reasons of their qwn, to determine them 
in a practice, which, at first sight, is hardly 
defensible.' Let as consider what these reasons 
maybe. 

]. Then, it is generally understood, that 
the points if) dispute between the Arminians 
am! the L'Hv mists are points of no consequence, 
and may beheld either way. without any detri¬ 
ment to the trine faith. 

••Fuller's.'Church flifl, b. *i. p. 138,—>41, 
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Dr. Nieholls calls them, “ Theological 
points, “ which do not affeft the main of re- 
ligion.” So did Heylin before him ; and he 
had it undoubtedly from his master Laud, King 
James too, once upon a time, thought fit to 
say, “ that, if the subjeft of Vorstius’s Ilere- 
“ sies [in his book de Deo ] had not been 
“ grounded upon questions of higher quality, 
u than touching the numberand nature of the 
“ facraments, the points of merit,’ of justifica- 
“ tion, of pugatory, of the visible head of 
“ the church, or any such matters, we should 
11 never have troubled ouselves with the busi¬ 
ness.” 

Upon which Mr, Tindal, the translator of 
Itapin Thoyras, thus descants: “As if wrong 
“ notions or errors concerning the essence of 
“ God were more pernicious than such cor- 
“ rupt notions and principles, as are destruc-r 
“ tive of morality, and repugnant to God’s 
“ moral character.”* Such, I suppose, as Mr. 
Tindal takes the notions and principles of the 
Calvinists (amongothers) to he ; and conse¬ 
quently esteems them points of great impor¬ 
tance. It is much, however, if Vorstius or his 
followers did not draw some conclusions of the 
moral kind, from their speculations on the es ¬ 
sence of God. # 

Bishop Burnet, in hi$ travels, met with an 
eminent divine among the luthesans in Ger¬ 
many, upon whom he pressed an union with 
the calvinists,, as necessary upon many ac¬ 
counts. To which the said divine answered, 


* Tindal’i Rapin, 8vo. 1730. vol. ix. p. 333, 
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that, “ he wondered much to see a divine of 
“ the church of England press that so much 
“ on him, when we, notwithstanding the 
“ dangers we were then in, could not agree 
“ our differences. They differed about im- 
ft portant matters, concerning the attributes 
** of God and his providence; concerning the 
“ guilt of sin, whether it was to be charged 
“ on Go'll, or the sinner; and whether men 
u ought to fnake good use of their faculties, 
“ or if they ought to trust entirely loan irre- 
(t sistiblc grace. These were matters of great 
“ moment. But, lie said, we in England 
“ differed only about forms of government 
“ and worship,, and thirigs which were in their 
“ own nature indifferent, See,”* 

It would be a very strange thing, if the scrip¬ 
tures, rightly understood, should give, any 
real occasion to the question, whether the 
guilt of sin is to he charged on God or the sin¬ 
ner ? But if occasion is given for such a dis¬ 
pute, whether real or imaginary, it is doubt- 
leas a point of high importance, since no such 
question can be decided, without bringing 
the supreme God into judgment, as a party, 
with one of his creatures, and subje&ing him 
to the sentence qf another of them. The scrip¬ 
ture^ in truth, give no just occasion for any 
such controversy. But if occasion is taken for 
such disputes from creeds, confessions, and ar¬ 
ticles ^if religion of human device; and if, in 
particular, such a dispute may be raised from 
the. ex press terms of our own articles, should 


> Preface to Burner's Expofition, at the end.J 
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not a serious and considerate man tr cautious 
how he subscribes them r Would it not bein- 
excuseably rash to take it for granted, that 
they contain matters of no consequence ? 

Perhaps our present subscribers are general¬ 
ly, though not universally, of the Arminian 
persuasion.* I mean, such of them as are of 

* Mr. La Roche indeed fays, ,s The dofhine of 'Arminius, 

whom that prince Qames I.] called an enemy t& God, has been 
“ long ago the dnflrinc of the church of England.” Abridgement, 
vol. t. p.319. 1 Ihould be glad to know what the church reprefen - 
tativc would fay to this, and whether they would allow of this repre- 
femation of La Roche, or adopt that of another foreign divine, 
who argues thus, “ Though the Arminians are particularly favoured 

by the church of England; though Arminianifm may be (aid to 
“ have become predominant among the members of that church, or 
** at lead to have lent its influence in mitigating Come of its articles 
“ in the private fentiments of thofe who fubferibe them; yet the 
“ thirty-nine articles of the church of England dill maintain their 
11 authority; and when we judge of the doflrine and difciplineof any 
“ church, it is more natural to form this judgment from its eUa- 
“ blifhed creeds and confellion cf faith, than from the fentiments 
“ and principles of particular perfoni,” See Dr. Maclaine’s note 
fa] on Moflieim, Ecclef. Hid. vol. ii. p. 574, ed. 410. fiy 
which it fhould feem, that the do&rine of the church of England is 
not, nor fmee the edablilhmcnt of the xxxix articles ever was Ar* 
tninian. Both thefe writers (peak with great refpefl of the church 
of England on all cccaftons j and, I dare fay, nothing was farther 
from the thoughts of either of them, when they made tnefe obferva- 
tions, than to do the lead difhonour to that church. The reafon of 
their refpeflive judgments, which foeverof*them you agree with, is 
obvious; namely, the apparent difagreement of the doftrine df many 
of the mod eminent divines of the church of England, with the doc¬ 
trine of the articles. And, after this, is it not a jad to talk of the 
xxxix articles as a ConfcJJion of Faith and Do&rincs, to the truth 
of which the Governors of the okurch of England have a right to 
require all thofe to fubforibe who art admitted to the office of public 
teachers in it, by way of giving the governors of the church fuffi- 
cient aflurance of the foundnefs of their Faith and Do&rines f 
This is Dr. Ruthcrforth's language in bis Vindication ; not indeed 
with refpeft to the xxxix articles of bis own church, for *fbme ton* 
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Aliy persuasion at all: for, I doubt, few of 
them consider (if indeed they know) the diffe¬ 
rence between that and the persuasion of the 
Calvinists. Surely it concerns such subscri¬ 
bers not a little, to be satisfied whether our 
present articles are truly and properly capable 
of an Arrainian sense or not But of this more 
by and by. 

2. Another thing which draws in subscri¬ 
bers of the present generation is, that, whereas 
Arminianistn was heretofore esteemed to be the 
back-door to popery and arbitrary power, that 
notion lias, upon examination, been found to 
be utterly groundless* and the opinions so 
called, absolutely innocent of the charge. 

(t Rapin,” says Mr. Tindalin a note, “ as 
“ well as mo'st of our writers, espicially those 
“ of the puritan party, seem to confound two 
“ things, which have no manner of relation 
“ to each otheiy viz. Arminianism, and higli- 
“ church principles.” He then puts down five 
propositions, which, according to him, con¬ 
tain the Armenian doftrine, which the synod 
of Dort, in tlieir wisdom, thought fit to con¬ 
demn. After which he says, “now nothing 
“ can be more evident, than that a man may 
“ embrace all these opinions, without being 
“ one jot the more a friend to popery, or ar- 
“ bitrary power.”* 

f 

feflion of faiih and do&rines to which his Vindication Is applied, 
may be a very different confeflion'of faith and doflrioes from that 
contained in the faid articles. And yet, is the learned profeffor 
takes the governors of the church of England, among others, into 
his patronage, one would think, he would hardly wafte his precious 
time in vindicating to them a right which they do notexercife. 

* Tindat’s Rapin, ut fnpra, vol. x. p, 16, 
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Mr. Tindal should not have been so positive.. 
He did not so much as ktfow what the five Ai> 
minian points, condemnedat the synod of Dort, 
were; as any one may be satisfied by compar¬ 
ing the propositions Mr. T. hath exhibited, 
with the genuine ones in La Roche’s Abridge¬ 
ment of Brandt. 

The Calvinists too, certainly inferred the 
lawfulness of resisting wicked and umrighte- 
ous princes, from their theological principles 
ofEle&ion and Grace. 

Heylin says, that Calvin called the contra¬ 
ry doctrine civil idolatry.* And Grotius, art¬ 
fully enough, improved the prejudices which 
magistrates would entertain against these un- 
princely notions, to the advantage of his own 
party, by insinuating the infinite reverence 
Which the principles of the Arminians obliged 
them to have for the civil powers. The Eng¬ 
lish Arminians went still farther. By exclu¬ 
ding Ele&ion from any share in the foundation 
of dominion, and substituting indefeasible he¬ 
reditary right, jure divino in its place, resist¬ 
ance, even to a Nero or a Caligula, became a 
damnable sin. Laud, as we have seen, affirm¬ 
ed boldly, that civil government would be use¬ 
less, if some fatal opinions, opposite to those 
of Montague, were to prevail. And Mr. Tin¬ 
dal himself confesses, that Laud, Neile* and 
Montague, were for setting the kipg above tha. 
laws. And I know some very worthy and 
eminent person^, wafm and fast friends to the 
<;ivil and religious rights of mankind, who ar« 

* Hiftoiy of the Prcibyteriaos, in the beginning. 
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of opinion to this hour, that resistance, evett 
to wicked princes, cannot be justified upon re¬ 
ligious principles, without having recourse to 
the theological doctrines of the ancient puri¬ 
tans and independents. 

If the Anninians have learned to separate 
the divinity of their forefathers from their po¬ 
litics, it-is so much the better for the public. 
But, I.fear, they have not been altogether So 
successful in weeding their doctrine from the 
seeds of popery. 

That case stands thus: The scandalous 
traffick of indulgences gave the first occasion 
to Luther to discover the corruptions of pope¬ 
ry, and afforded him the first grounds of his 
opposition to them. But indulgences were 
founded on the merit of good works, and that 
again on freewill; and, what is more, were so 
founded by St. Paul’s own reasoning: To him 
that worketh is the reward not of grace, but of 
debt.* 

The Reformers universally, in a greater or 
less degree, pursued Luther’s scheme of inter¬ 
pretation. They thought they had very good 
grounds in scripture for excluding freewill from 
any share In the work of justification. And 
therefore,- when the Arminians arose, the pu¬ 
ritans apprehended, with great reason, that, 
by opening a door to Free agency, it would be 
impossible foprevent purgatory, saint-worship, 
indulgences, &c. from breaking in along with 
it. And they who will-take the pains to read 
Mpritague’s Appeal, and Heylin’s Iutroduc- 


• Rom, iv, 4, 
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tion to bis life of archbishop Laud, will easily, 
discern, that their apprehensions were not 
groundless. 

Whether the connexion between Frec-agen- 
cy and merit is real throughout, or where it 
be gins to be broken, I pretend not to decide, 
or even to examine ; being determined, on the 
present occasion at least, to offend or disturb 
no rimn with my private opinions. Ond thing, 
however, I beg leave just to mention, i^fa¬ 
vour of the Calvinists; namely, that some ve¬ 
ry eminent men of the present generation have 
gone a great way in their philosophical disqui¬ 
sitions, towards vindicating the predestinarx- 
an theology of those our forefathers.* And, 
when it is considered, that so able a writer as 
Dr Clayton, the late bishop of Clogher, could 

lind no other way of establishing the free-will 

* 

* Sec Dr, Hanley's Obfervations on Man, paffim ; but par¬ 
ticularly bis Remarks on the Mcchaiufm of the human Mind ; at 
the end of (lie ftrfl volume. Thounileyor’s Letters in liic Magafui 
Francois, puhlifhed 1750, 1751. In a former edition, 1 inad¬ 
vertently added to theie citations, .the Preface to bifltop Law’s 
tranflation of King’s Origin of Evil ; for which I afk his pardon, 
'l'lte book was not then at hand ; and I cited from my memory. 
But what 1 meant to cite was A Preliminary Diferlation concern¬ 
ing the i undamental Principle of Virtue or Morality, prefixed to 
bifltop Law’s trunfla'ion abovemcniioncd, abut the work of another 
hand. Perhaps it may be thought that I had no right to j*>iri this 
author to tite other two ; and to tlmfe who think lb, I readily give 
up the point, after obferving, that Dr. Haitley makes the mecha- 
nifm of the human mind one confecptence flowing from the doc- 
. trine of Affociations, which was undeniably held, and puflicd pretty 
far by the author of the Preliminary Diilenation, who, as 1 have 
been informed upon good authority, was the late reverend aud inge¬ 
nious Mr, Gay, fellow of Sidney college, in Cambridge, 

I) d 
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or free-agency of man, but by putting’such li¬ 
mitations as tic has done upon the prescience 
of God, no reasonable man would hastily con¬ 
clude, that the Calvinists have nothing mate¬ 
rial to say for themselves.* 

* Thoughts on Self-Love, Innate Ideas, See. Lond. 1753. 
The Apoflle Paul hath faid, There mufl be herejies, i Cor. xi. 9. 
not ex net eft t ate rei ab intus, but from the perverfe nature of man, 
fay hi<i imerprctcR. Perhaps, if men had been candid, capable, 
and uprighi throughout, all their controverfies, from Paul’s time to 
this hour, might have been avoided, fave one, that concerning pre¬ 
destination, which mufl probably have arifen at all events.—! am 
told, this note hath given offence, as it fuppofes the fHptures to 
give fome countenance to the predeflinarian hypothecs, as if it were 
capable of making impreffions upon (lie judgment of the mol! en¬ 
lightened minds. “ Whereas," it is faid “ the errors and abfurdi- 
* tie? of that hypo!hefts have been as cafily detefled and confuted, 
“ fince the revivat of letters and philofophy, as any other thcologi- 
“ cal dream of the darker ages.” The objeilors, I hope, will ex- 
cufe me for faying, that I think this means no more than that ar- 
minianilm has been fora great part of the lad century, and as much 
of the ptefent as hath run off, the ruling fyftem of the times, though 
perhaps rather taken, for granted by the generality, than efpoufed 
upon reafonablc con'viflion. As far as 1 can judge, many of thofe 
who have ccnfnred tlje tenets of the calvinifls, have been little be¬ 
holden either to letters or philofophy for the arguments they have 
brought again!! them, and have feemed to me, amidfi all the afpe- 
xity with which they have cenfured them, almofl utter fliangers, ei¬ 
ther to the ffrengib of their own catife, or the weaknefs of that of 
their adverfaries. Some of them have treated the l'ubjci! in fo fuper- 
ficial a way, adorned indeed with all the pleafmg elegancies of lan¬ 
guage,' as hardly to touch the material objections either of the an¬ 
cient or modern predeflinarians. Will not thefe good people be a 
little furprized, (hat in the year 1769,' a warm, but fenftble writer, 
and no very contemptible reafoner, thou Id arife, and call upon them 
to vindicate “ their loofe arminian t .principles from the charge of 
“ tending to the ranked atheifm ?’* [_See. the preface to a late 
naff, intituled, The doctrine ofibfoluU Predcflin&Lion jlated arid 
ajfcrtcd ; primed for J. Gurney, 1769, p. xvi. j They who have 
read another trail by the fame hand, intituled The Church of En¬ 
gland vindicatedfrom the charge of Arminiamfm, wiltdiicern how 
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fcut, to leave the theoretical part of this pro* 

unequal even the public orator of Oxford was to the talk lie had ta¬ 
ken upon himfelf, and how pitiably he falls under the difcipline of 
thtr O.-rewd and mafterly Calvinifl. Think not, gentle reader, there 
is any undue partiality in this commendation. The Devonfhire Cal- 
vinift appears, by fotne flirts thrown out in the lall-meniioncd pam¬ 
phlet, to have no greater prediction for The Conj'efconal, than 
the Oxford Arminian ; and from thence I once conjectured, that 
thev were equally indifpofed towards any relaxation of our’ prefent 
fuhfcriptions; hoping, however, for the honour of* their penetra¬ 
tion, not with a common view of avo'ding divcrfny of opinions 
touching true religion, t was however miAaken in my conjefltire, 
and, in juflice to the ingenious writer, as well as myfelf, I tratif- 
cribe (tic following paffage from the Account of the Life of Jerom 
Zanchibs, prefixed to The Doilnnc of aifolute Predejiination 
JiaUd and ajferted, &c. p. jtxiii, “ I {ball here beg leave to inter- 
“ pofe one quefiion, naturally atifing from the fubjeft. What good 
“ purpofe do the impolition and the multiplication of unncceffiirv 
“ liibfcriptions to forms of human compoiition, tend to promote? 
“ ’Tts a fence far coo low, to keep out men of little or no principle; 
** and too high, fometunes, for men of real integrity to iiirmounr, 
“ It often opens a door of ready admifiion to the abandoned; who, 
“ oflrich-like, care not what they fwailow, fo they can but make 
“ fubfcriptioti abridge to fecular interefi ; and for the truly honeft, 
“ it frequently, either excludes them from a fphere of aftion, wherein 
“ they might be eminently ufeful, or obliges t|jem to re(f fy their 
“ afiem in fuch terras, and with fetch open profefled reAriflions, as 
“ render fubferip’ion a mere nothing.” Ana now it may be afkcd, 
tvhat is the offence that the author of The Conjejfional hath g.ven to 
this biographer of Zanchiusf Do they not feem to be fellow-la¬ 
bourers in tite fame laudable caufe ? Let us examine. “ The re- 
‘f verend and dignified author of The Conjejfional is a Joint, when 
“ let in competition with fitch divines.” That is, with divinefwho 
endeavour to twitt and torture calviniAic articles into a fenfe they 
are incapable of bearing, [Church of England vindicated from 
the chargeof Arwimanifm, p. 26.] True, a \faint, when compared 
wiih thele men; but the fewer would have no fling, if it did not im¬ 
ply, that the laid author is-a maft grievous firmer, when fet in com¬ 
petition with this reverend, but undignified, Vindicator. And for 
what ? Even for pleading for alterations, and crying out with the 
naughty Monthly Reviewers; “ Our eAablifhed forms are not fetch 

“ DdS 
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bleni for the present. Those old worthies who 
predicted the return of popery, in consequence 

“ a 1 ; might be wiflied, anti ought to be re-modeled.” Ibid. p. 25. 
But if our eflablifhcd forms, confidercd as human compofttions, 
ought not to be re-mndeled, they ought to be profelled, ufed, and 
taught, as they now Hand in our authorized books. And if ft), l 
would delire to know, why they ought not to be fnbfcribed? Is 
the man who profctfes and teaches doflrines which he doth not ap¬ 
prove, ever the more a faint , becaufe he doth not fubferibe their.? 
And, in this cafe, what will you gain by taking away fubferiptions? 
The door will open and (hut, juft as it did before. Men of inte¬ 
grity will no more profefs and teach according to formularies they 
do not approve, than they will fubferibe to them; and the abandoned 
will profefs and teach whatever the authorized book you lay open be¬ 
fore them appears to prelcribe. But perhaps we arc all this svhilc 
miftaken; and the learned Vindicator, with all his perfuafion of the 
no good purpofe atilwered by imputing fubferiptions in general, may 
make a relt-rvc in favour of our xxxix articles and homilies; fo at 
lead I conjecture from the profound refpeft he pays them in the fol¬ 
lowing padage: t! Not the fermons and private writings even of our 
“ leformers thetnfelves are to be taken for authentic lefts of our efla- 
“ blilhed doflrines as a church, but tliofe stubborn things, 
“called articles and homilies, which liave received the 
“ fanftinn of law, and the itainp of public authority. Thefe flub- 
“ horn tilings (for futh they are) llill remain blessed be cod,' 
“ to flare tome certain folks in the face, and todemonftrate the glaring 
“ apottacy of Inch as jay they art jews, and are not, hut are.jp and 
“ liars. To thefe ilubborn things we are to appeal, by thele every 
“ liiblciiber is bound, and from thele our doffrines mull be learnt.” 
J'ind. p. 41. £)oes not this read as if thefe articles and homilies 
were lomeiliing mote than human compofitions, even as flubboi»• 
and authentic things as ifie feriptures themfelves? Would a man of 
common charity blefs God that thefe Ilubborn things remain only as 
Humbling blocks to weak brethren, to Hare them out of countenance, 
and to make men liars, who perhaps very honeflly think that fome 
parts of them are in no agreement with the word of God. If this 
be the only ufc of their llubbornnefs, away with them, let them be 
no longer found among the furniture of a<-chrifiian church ; and ra¬ 
the' let God be glorihed, that his word hath its free courfe, unin¬ 
cumbered and unadulterated with the fallible and precarious doflrines 
and commandments of men. Had it not been for this Hubborn dig¬ 
nity ufciibtd to our articles and homilies, i (hould have concluded 
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of the introflu&ion of Armihianism, were not 
so widely mistaken, as to the event, as may be 


that this ingenious writer had a more generous view in rondemmng 
impofed fubferipiions, than merely to accommodate his friend Zan- 
chius with an apology for fubfcribtng full the Augfburgh Conf'-llion 
wi:h a Mono, and afterwards the artic 'es propolcd by the alfemb'.y 
convened by the Innate of Strafburgb, without one. .Zanchms’s 
Iccond fubfeription was in tilde words. Hum■ doitriniiiformulam 

lit piam agnojeo, ita eliatn rccipio. The divines, wiio required it, 
undetflood it to be a fimple and abfolute acknowledgment ol die or¬ 
thodoxy of the fubferibed articles, and treated it accordingly : and 
fo I believe would any plain man have done, had not lioipinian in¬ 
formed us, that Zancbius meant, quatenus ipse / rmam pi an ju* 
diCaba r. Iliil. facrament. pars 11 . p. 543. which might pufli- 
lily reprobate nine-tenths of thefe articles in the judgment of Zan- 
cliius. Mr. Bayle calls this a mental refervation , and, 1 own, I 
cannot but be of bis mind. Much more willingly do 1 mention an¬ 
other thing recorded by Hofpinian, greatly for the honour of Zan- 
cliius. Upon his coming to Snafburglr in the year 15531 being 
required to fubferibe to the Angfburgh Confc (Turn, he alledged, 
among other reafons why he could not fubferibe to it jImply and 
abfulutely , that, that honour toasdue to the jarred /captures alone, 
bccaujc they alone arc, and ought to be, the rule and jlandard of 
all chrijlian doElrine. Ibid. p. 535. If Zancbius was in the right 
in this inflance, and if his late biogiaphcr and trariflator does not fet 
the xxxix articles of the church of England upon a level with the 
facred fciiptures (concerning which, it is hoped, he will, at fome 
time, explain himfelf) cannot he conceive it polfibie that lome perfons 
may be as honeflly fcrupulous abotn the prededinarian articles in our 
collection, as Zancbius was about the facratncntal ones in ihc Auguf- 
tan Confeflion? and may not fuch perfons fubferibe the one with 
a previous limitation, as innocently and upffghily as Zancbius lub- 
feribed the other P Obferve, I do not bring the NowklI.ists 
within this cafe, who, having firfl wrelled the prededinarian articles 
loan arminian lenie, pretend tofnbfcribe them (imply and absolutely. 
They dill lie at the mercy of the Vindicator, jndeed I have no 
fufpicion that it was arminianifiwwhich unfaimed the author of the 
Confessional ia the opinion of the (aid Vindicator. So much isfaid 
in that virulent pamphlet (as Dr. Nowell has it) on the fide of«raU 
vinilm, that fome of the wife heads of Oxford have, without any 
modification, reprefented die author as in the vciy bonds of that ini¬ 
quity ; and had the Confcllionalifl confined hioifeli to that dilquift- 
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imagined. They had good reasons to expe6i it, 
from the whole conduct of Laud and. his fel- 

tion, it is probable he might have 'kept his place, though an inferior 
one, in the ingenious Vindicator's calendar. But having had the 
effrontery to folicit a review of our trinitarian formularies, he could 
hardly efcape the wrath of the Vindicator, who chufes to conneti the 
reputation of the church of England fo ciofely with that of jferom 
Zanchius,. This fame Zanchius, it feems, wrote a book, de tribus 
elohim uno eodemque Jehova, “fraught” as his biographer 
affures us, “ with the mofl folid learning-ana argument." Every 
one, however, has not been of this mind, as appears by the teflimony 
of old Thomas Rogers, who, in a note on the 8th. article, gives us 
the following anecdote : “ myfelf, fome 28 years ago, heard a great 
“ learned man, whofe name upon another occafton- afore is expreffed 
“ (to whofe acquaintance I was artificially brought) which, in private 
“ converfation betwixt him and myfelf, termed worthy Zanchius a 
11 fool and an ajs for his book de tribus Elohim, which refuteth the 
“ new arians, againfi whofe founders the creeds of Athariafms arid the 
Nicerjc weredevifed,” Hence it appears, that to flur Athanalius, 
is torefiefl upon Zanchius; and hence undoubtedly, the original 
J fin of the author of The Confessional; who will think himlelf in 
luck if he fares no worfe in the hands of the Vindicator, than his 
great learned man did in thofe of our primitive Expofitor, who con¬ 
cludes his inelatirholv tale thus: “ him I attentively heard,” [I wifh 
he had told us all he heard] “ but could never fince abide him, and 
“ indeed, I never ftw him fince.” An edifying inflatire how the 
odium theologicum operates upon the orthodox !-—Bui the Vindica¬ 
tor hath diicovcicd another of the vnfairitly t]uulities of the author 
of 7 'he Confessional. He is a /(offer. One of Dr. Nowell’s ob¬ 
jections to the I.ambeth articles is, that “ they arc urged againfi him- 
“ felf and his follows,^by the author of 7 he Confessional .” To 
which the learned Vindicator rep'ics, “What if they are? dees 
“ tha*l in the icaft'impair their value? I am only concerned that 
“ any, who now call themfelves members of our church, fliould, by 
“ deferring he*, principles, lay themfelves open to tire scoffs of 
“ fuch authors.”^). 54. A firange refleQioit, from a man Wlrocon- 
defernds to fttpport the authority Of the Lambeth articles by fome of 
the fame reafons ar.d evidence which the atuhorsSf The Confessional 
hat], very feriouflv, and without the leall fhadow of a feoff, made ufe 
of before him ! A firange rebuke, from a man who, before he dif- 
rmlfcs thefe articles, relates the merriment of queen Elizabeth upon 
the manner in which they were procured, which is neither more nor 
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lows : and, though these were seasonably 
stopped in their career, their principles have 

lefs than a bitter farcafm on arcbbifhop Whitgifr, who called himfelf 
at lead a member of the church ofEnglandl—Aflrange rebuke from 
a man who, rather than Dr. Nowell fhould not be fufficiently ex- 
pofed for relying upon Lord Burleigh’s di(approbation of thefe 
Lambeth articles, can indulge himfelf in ah ill-natured fneeron Mr, 
Wilkes's non-proficiency in theology! In one word,’a ilrange re* 
fcttke from a man who, from one end of his pamphlet loolie other, 
hath made the poor public orator fo fore, that it may be qucflioncd 
whether all the plaifter in Oxford will [kin over the fcratches in feven 
years! But to be ferious, The Vindicator is “only concerned 
“ for the reputation of thofe who call tbemfelves members of the 
“ church of England, anddefert her principles." J can allure him, 
the author of The Confessional, scoffer as he is, is concerned for 
fomething more, even for the reputation of the church herlelf, who 
plants thefe principles in the manner of a fence, ‘“far too low to 
“ keep out men of little or no principle, and (bmetimes too high for 
“ men of real integrity to furmount," and thereby lays a temptation 
in the way of frail mortals of a certain clafs, to call themfelvcs by her 
name, even while they defer! her principles. One cannot help, in¬ 
deed, being a little concerned for the men themfelves (coofidcring 
the hard neceflity under which fome of them find themfelves) pro¬ 
vided they make na very high pretenfions to real integrity. When 
they do, and dill continue deiertets, a little fcoffing is but a very 
gentle corrective. It may now and then take off a little fkin, but 
it breaks no bones, it (tops no breath; and if f am not miflaken, the 
cenfure of the Vindicator upon the planters of the fence juft menti, 
oned, will end in fomething infinitely more fevere than fcoffing. 
He tells ns, p. 24, that the late Dr. Heylin (not the profligate Pe¬ 
ter of the Landman age) is reported to have laid, that “nurTefor- 
“mers, who dre w up fuch articles, defervtd to be hanged.” For my 
part, I am inclined tolhew more mercy to our reformers, on«accoimt 
of many good things (exclufive of the articles) for which we are be¬ 
holden to them. But I will he free to declare (and I make iny (elf 
fure of being lupported by the Vindicator's fuffrage) that they “ who 
“ are for keeping open a door^of ready admiffion to the abandoned, 
“and for (hutting it upon men of .real integrity," defeeve to be 
hanged as high arflte monument. And if this description ftould 
happen hereafter to be applied to the ilrenuous endeavours of the 
How el n sts >0 keep up the fence of fub cription ; I dare fay they 
will think themfelves tenderly dealt with by the ftripfcs of a little; 
raillery on their conduit, in comparifon of the conclufions which 
would reduce them to their neck-verle, 
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been espoused and pursued by their successors, 
in such sort, as to give more than a suspicion 
to some competent observers, that the church 
of England has been, and still is, though by 
degrees imperceptible to vulgar eyes, edging 
back once more towards popery. 

“ From Lhe beginning or Charles I,” says a 
sensible writer, “ the pulpit took up a new 
“ scheme, under the particular influence of 
u archbishop Laud. A scheme so entirely 
“ new, that it was remonstrated against by 
“ the parliament, as contrary to the articles, 
“ and as what had a tendency to carry back 
“ the nation into popery. Perhaps, in some 
“ measure, the apprehension of that parlia- 
“ meat has been verified. And from Charles 
“ I. the new system hath chiefly prevailed, 
“ down to the present period.”* And, lie 
might have added, “ has been attended with 
“ suitable effedts.” 

If any one is desirous to see these apprehen¬ 
sions verified in particular instances, lie may 
satisfy himself by consulting a pamphlet written 
by Dr. Du Moulin, some time history-profes¬ 
sor in Oxford, printed in lf> 80 ,'|' which might 
be continued even to the present times, by the 
addition of examples still more Striking than 
those of Du Moulin. The eff’edt of which can¬ 
not be more convincingly proved, than by the 
great and alarming increase of popery in these 
kingdoms. £ 

t 

* Seagrave’s True Proieftant, p. 25. 

+ Imituled, A jhort and true account of the Jeveral advances 
the church of England hath made, towards Rome. 

4 See Dc. Stebbing’s two little .Trafts again# popery, juft pub- 
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The clergy of the church of England, it is 
true, have constantly disclaimed all connec¬ 
tion with popery, or any design or disposition 
to promote that cause ; which however is but 
an equivocal proof of a different spirit, and 
none at all that the tendency of their doftrines 
doth not bend towards popery. 

When Jansenius published his system of 
grace, the good catholics taxed him Ivith Cal¬ 
vinism. In vain did he endeavour to wipe off 
the aspersion. In vain did hewrite most bitterly 
against the protestants, in order to convince his 
incredulous brethren that he was not to be 
ranked among them. They returned again and 
again to the charge,- and confirmed it, by 
shewing both the origin and tendency of his 
/doctrines.* 

The papists have common sense ; and can 
sec, no doubt, into the tendency of certain 

liflied. Whoever will be at the pains lo confult this doctor's Po¬ 
lemical Trails, and compare tome paflages in them (particularly in 
his National Inquiry, &c.) wills feme things in thefe little books, 
will fee how he is obliged to lower his high church notions, to battle 
the papifls; confrious, as it fliould- feem, that his old principles had 
too much of a popiflt complexion. 

* Quin in Galliis, quod beneficii loco Gncdubio numeravit, msj* 
nam adepttis erat librorum calvinianorum copiam, quorum dc fonts- 
bus baufit Atiguftini interpretationem, &? invenerat homines a cal- 
vini dtfciplina non alicnos, quibus liberiores de gratia fermortes con- 
tulerat. Rayie’s Diet. Janfenius, remark [FJ cited from a book, 
intituled, Janfenius Sufpetius, afetibed to the Jel^it VavafTor. The 
Janfenifls, as may well be fuppofed, endeavoured, by all poflible 
Speans, to rid themfeives of this.imptitation. Mr. Dayle reports their 
iuccefs in the following words: “ The Janfenifls have maintained, 
“ with equal heat, that, upon the }>oint of liberty, they wcv not 
“ calvinifls. There are no artifices, or ill-grounded difltnclions, but 
“ what have been made ufe of to colour that pretence; and all this, 
to avoid the dangerous confsqucnces they forclaw Would follow 
their confeflingany conformity withtbe calvinifls,” Ibid,Rem. [ H.J 
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opinions, as well as Luther or Calvin did. 
And, whatever Jattsenius could say for him¬ 
self, the orthodox catholics saw, that, in the 
next generation, his followers, if they adhered 
to his opinions, would, very probably, leave 
their church; to prevent which, they procu¬ 
red the condemnation of his book, anno 1653. 

The sdme suspicions procured the famous 
Bull Unigemtus, condemning the doctrines of 
Father Pasrfuier Quesnel, in the year 1713. 
Was this man so treated, because his conduct 
gave any offence as a papist? No; he died not 
only a sincere, but a bigoted son of that 
church i and, wljat is more, he so died in a 
prtotestant country, where he was undet no ne¬ 
cessity to dissemble ; namely, at Amsterdam, 
December 2, 1719-—“ He received extreme 

un&ion, extended on a matt; he took the 
“ holy viaticum on his knees ;—he made his 
“ profession of faith in the presence of two 
** apostolical prothonotaries,—importing, that 
** he believed all the truths, which Jesus Christ 
* e taught his church ; that he will die within 
“ the bosom of it; and condemns all errors 
“ which it condemns, or shall condemn. He 
“ acknowledges the pope thfi first vicar of ,Te- 
“ sus Christ, and the apostolic see the centre 
“ of .union.—But, withal, still believes he had 
“ taught nothing in the obnoxious book, 
“ which is not conformable to the faith of the 
“ church.”—And had his superiors thought so 
too, they had all the reason in, the world to be 
satisfied with his edifying Catholicism;* 

* Fid. Critique de Vapologit d’EraJint , 'dt M t'abbc <k Marfo* 
Her, p. 13. 
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But go to the propositions, extracted from 
his book for condemnation ; and you will pre¬ 
sently see, that was not only of Calvin’s mind 
in the articles of Grace, Justification, 8$c. but 
Md built upon those principles some other doc¬ 
trines, which are in little agreement with the 
faith he professes to repose in the church.* 

I forbear to mention the more rece'nt distur¬ 
bances that have been in France, about the 
sahie dodtrmes ; concerning which it has been 
imagined, that if the church and state could 
pot find the means, by their united powers, to¬ 
tally to suppress the Jahsenists, Jansenism 
would infallibly produce a reformation of re¬ 
ligion, upon the true protestant plan. 

The result is, that our first reformers framed 
and placed the xxxix articles, and more par¬ 
ticularly those called Calvinistical, as the su¬ 
rest and strongest barriers to keep out popery. 
A protestant divine may possibly have his ofo* 
jeftions against the plain sense of those articles; 
but, in this case, he ought not to subscribe 
them at all. For if he can bfing himself to 
assent to, and sub eribe them in a catholic 
sense, I would desire to know what security 
the church has, fhat he does not put the lik6 
catholic sense (with which he may be famish¬ 
ed by the Jesuits) upon those articles avhicli 
concern transubstantiation.and purgatory ? 

In answer to this, we are told*, that thesfc 
doctrinal articles, concerning grace, free-will, 
predestination, &c. are susceptible of an Arme¬ 
nian sense ; and this is the—-« 

* Thefe propofitions may be fcen in Thefirefint flafe vf tfie Jtfa- 
public of Letters, for July, 17*33. From whence alfo die account 
above of Quefnel’a death is taken. 
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Third inducement our modern subscribers 
have to plead. 

Archbishop Laud, as we have seen, was the 
earliest patron of this device. However, I can¬ 
not think the practice would have thriven as it 
has done, if he had been its only patron. His 
name is in no great veneration with the ratio¬ 
nal part 6f the English clergy, particularly 
with those who are the most strenuous advo¬ 
cates for a latitude in subscribing : and, by 
an unaccountable reverse of things, the men 
who are enamoured the most of Laud’s politi¬ 
cal and hierarchical principles, have contend¬ 
ed with the utmost zeal against putting a double 
sense upon any of the articles. 

It seems to me, indeed, that these two par¬ 
ties have not perfectly understood each other 
concerning this double sense, of which one af¬ 
firms, and the other denies, the articles to be 
capable. Let us consider this matter, with 
respect still to the dodtrinal articles called cal- 
vinistical. 

. When the controversy between the calvin¬ 
ists and amnnians first appeared in form, the 
latter were told in plain terms, “that whoso- 
“ ever opposed the absolute decree of predes- 
“ tination, crossed the dodtrine of the church 
“ of England; and that theeuglish universities 
“and bishops had always condemned them as 
M contnididiory to absolute decrees.”* 

This has been often denied, and as often re¬ 
asserted. Dr. Waterland, in.bis Supplement, 
labours strenuously, with old Heylin’s tools, to 

* BifVop Dstvecant: Animadvcrfionson a treatife, intituled, God’s 
Jjovtto Mankiiid, p. 6. 
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prove that our articles in particular are anti-» 
cal vinistical. 

But the author of the Reply to the Supple¬ 
ment, who is said to be Dr. Sykes hath so ef¬ 
fectually confuted him, that it is not likely that 
pretence will.ever be revived any more. 

After Dr. Sykes hath proved his point against 
the Supplement , he subjoins the following in¬ 
genuous acknowledgement: 

“ But, without entering into any farther 
“ historical disquisitions, I think it is evident 
“ that the Articles were made by men who were 
“ thoroughly in St. Austin’s scheme, and 
“ that they meant to express that. They chose 
“ to express themselves with great moderation 
“and temper; inconsequence of which, men 
“ of different opinions have thbught themselves 
“ at liberty to take a latitude, in order to come 
“ in. Accordingly men of very different opi- 
“ nions can, and do subscribe; and, since the 
“words are capable of such meaning, an ar- 
“ miniati honestly subscribes to the general 
“ words; whereas were the sdhse of the com- 
“ pilcr, and not his words only, the standard, 
“ none but.a calvinist could honestly sub- 
“ scribe.”* 

I think it very evident, that Dr. Waterland 
and his antagonist meant, by a latitude in sub¬ 
scribing, two very different things. Dr. Wa¬ 
terland could never mean to exclude a calvi¬ 
nist from subscribing the seventeenth article; 
since the utmost he ventures to say of it is, “I 
*' am rather of opinion, that the article leans to 


* Rfply, p. 39, 
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a the anti-calvinian persuasion.” Dr. Wa» 
terland therefore, was of opinion, that the 
compilers left room both for the calvinist and 
the arminiau to subscribe: and.that both the 
calvinist and arminiau may honestly subscribe, 
that is, consistently with the sense or the in¬ 
tention of the compiler. 

On the contrary, Dr. Sykes is. of opinion, 
that, with resped to the sense or intention of 
the compilers, the arminian sense is quite ex¬ 
cluded; and accordingly derives the allowance 
of a latitude to the arminian, frotli the sense 
the general words will receive. And this, as I 
take it, is the latitude, or the literal and gram¬ 
matical sense, for which bishop Burnet, Dr. 
Clarke, and perhaps the Dodors Nicholls and 
Bennet, contencf. 

I apprehend, that, if Dr. W’s. hypothesis 
could be supported by proper evidence, every 
one will allow, that he exhibits much the ho- 
nester scheme of latitude, of the two : but that 
is impossible; and Dr. Sykes’s premises, that 
the calvinistieaV sense of the articles, exclusive 
of the arminian sense, was the sense of the 
compilers, stand indisputable. 

But how could honest men ever bring them¬ 
selves to think, they were at liberty to put a 
sense Upon a writing, which the authors of that 
writing never intended ? The writing in ques¬ 
tion, is a public writing; and no public autho¬ 
rity is pretended for taking this liberty, but 
his Majesty’s, declaration, which, whatever 
weight it might have had in its day, has evi¬ 
dently been of no force for above ain hundred 
years past. 
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IVhat makes it more surprizing that any the 
least stress should be laid upon this Declarati¬ 
on, is, that Dr. Sykes allows, that “supposing 
“ the legislature itself, considered as such, 
“were (without a new declaratory laW) to in- 
“ termeddle in determining what is the proper 
“ sense and extent of the articles, $nd wnat 
“ shall be judged agreeable or disagreeable to 
“ them,—this would be determinirvg what they 
“ had no right to determine.”* < ' 

Is this Declaration then a new declaratory 
law? Nobody, I suppose, will pretend that. 
So far, therefore, as it intermeddles in determi¬ 
ning what is the proper sense and extent of the 
articles, and what shall be judged agreeable or 
disagreeable to them, it pretends to determine 
what it hath no right to determine. It would 
have been very strange doftrine in the ears of 
Dr.*Sykes himself, to say, that king Charles, 
in the single capacity of a monarch, had a right 
to do that, which the legislature in its coile^ive 
capacity had no right to do. 

When Dr. Sykes first undertook to oppose 
Dr. Waterland in this matter, it is probable he 
did not foresee, that he should be obliged to 
own, that the articles in question were evi¬ 
dently calv*inistical. His arguments in his first 
pamplilet, go upon the supposition, th*t the 
sense of the articles is not fixed; which is only 
saying in other words, that the meaning of the 
compilers is not known. And to keep matters 
under such uncertainty, for purposes now very 
well understood, seems to have been tfye vie* 
of the king’s Declaration. 

• _ 

* Reply, p. 15 . 
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JBut the Do&or, by acknowledging the sense 
of certain articles to be originally calvinistical, 
has, with rcspetfl to those articles; deprived 
himself of the privilege he might otherwisepre- 
tend to derive from the Declaration ; namely, 
of subscribing them in an aiminian sense. The 
Declaration supposes the articles to be drawn 
up in general words, which favour no side. 
Allow chat the articles were originally drawn 
up to favour one side, and what use can you 
make of the Declaration? or what refuge for 
various senses can you find under that? 

For my own part, I cannot but think that 
an honest man must have some struggles with 
himself, before be can bring himself to give a 
sense to words, which he knows they were ne¬ 
ver meant to bear; and especially when those 
words are the words of a covenant, importing 
some kind of security given to the public? by 
assenting to them. 

And yet certain it is, that some very good 
and worthy men, by virtue of a certain sort of 
Casuistry, have reconciled themselves to this 
pra&ice, to avoid some present inconveniences 
grievous to flesh and blood. And, having met 
with a remarkable instance of this in the course 
©f my inquiries into this subject, I shall now 
lay if. before the reader, the rather as, from a 
certain resemblance in the features, I am per¬ 
suaded that our modern.casuistry is? in a great 
measure, derived from this great exemplar. 

It has been already observed, that some of 
the ancient puritans in king James’s time re¬ 
fused to subscribe the articles, upon the sup¬ 
position that the purpose, if not the doArine 
of the church, was changed from what it had 
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been. When arminianisin came to be more 
openly avowed by the bishops, and supported 
by king Charles's injunctions, &c. the same 
people were in still greater distress, not know • 
ing what use might be made of their subscrip¬ 
tions, as they were taken in the canonical form, 
which admitted of no reserve or limitation 
whatever; and it does not appear, .that the sub • 
tleties of our modern casuistry h£\d then been 
found out. 

But these same puritans having, by opposing 
these attempts of their adversaries with spirit 
and vigour, got the upper hand, it came to 
their turn to impose terms and conditions upon 
those who had formerly put the like hardships 
upon them. 

This occasioned a great demand among the 
royalists for casuistical divinity, and salvoes 
of several kinds; in which mystical science, 
the most eminent adept was Dr. Robert San¬ 
derson, afterwards bishop of Lincoln; a vene¬ 
rable character, which has descended, with 
much estimation, even to the present times; in¬ 
somuch that, I suppose, few people, who should 
fall into any of those dilemmas from which he 
provided ways to escape, would scruple to 
abide by his judgment. • 

Among other cases of different kinds, a 
question was put to this able casuist, whether 
a royalist, who had taken the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to king Charles L might conscientiously 
take the Engagoment, injoined by the parlia¬ 
ment in the year 1650, which ran iii thfcse 
words:- 
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I A. B. do promise, that I will be true and 
faithful to the commonwealth of England , as 
it is now established without king or lords. 

But, before we take a view of this learned 
Doctor’s sentiments on this subject, it will be 
proper to look back a few years, to another 
transaction, wherein this same Dr. Sanderson 
had a principal share. 

In the year 1646-47, the parliament deter¬ 
mined to visit the university of Oxford, by a 
committee of their own house. “ But before 
*' the visitation could take place, the vice- 
“ chancellor, Dr. Fell, summoned the convo- 
“ cation [June 1 ] wherein it was agreed, not 
** to submit to the parliament-visitors. A pa- 
“ per of reasons against the covenant, the ne~ 
“ gafive-oath, and the directory, drawn up 
“ chiefly by Dr. Sanderson, was also consented 
“ to, and ordered to be published to the world, 
“ both in latin and english,—under the title 
“ of Reasons, of the present Judgment of the 
“ University of Oxford, &c.” # 

Under the -head, Of the Salvoes for taking 
the covenant, Dr. Sanderson expresses the sense 
of the university, and consequently his own, 
in the following terms : 

( 1 .) “ It hasjieen said, that we take it [the 
“ covenant] in our own sense. But this we 
“ apprehend, contrary to the nature and end 
“ of an oath; contrary to the end of speech; 
“ contrary to the design of the covenant; 
“ and contrary to the solemn confession at the 
“.conclusion of it, ^viz.) that we shall take it 
“ with a true intention to perform the same, 

3 Neale'* Hill, of the Puritans, 8 vo« voi, III, p, 434 . 
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u as we shall answer it to the searcher of all 
‘ ‘ hearts at the great day. 

“ Besides, this would be Jesuitical; it would 
“ be taking the name of God in vain ; and it 
“ would strengthen the obje&ion of those who 
“ say, there is no faith to be given to protes- 
“ tants. 

(2.) “It has been said, we may .take the 
“ covenant with these salvoes expressed, so 
“far as lawfully I may :—as it is agreeable 
“ to the word of God, and the laws of the land ; 
“ saving all oaths by me formerly taken , &c. 
“ which is no better than vile hypocrisy ; for, 
“ by the same rule, one may subscribe to the 
“ council of Trent, or the Turkish Alcoran.” 

Thus judged the learned Dr. Sanderson in 
the year 1647- There are some other qualify¬ 
ing particulars mentioned in this rescript, 
which may be seen at full length in Neale’s 
History. These are sufficient for my present 
purpose; and very naturally suggest the fol¬ 
lowing remarks. 

Either the parliament visito'rs would have 
allowed of these salvoes, or they would not. 
If they would not, for what purpose are they 
brought in here, unless it be to condemn some 
of the royal party who had made use of them ? 
And so far they are right, for this was no better 
than downright prevarication. 

If the parliament would have allowed of, or 
connived at, these salyoes fas I think the Ox¬ 
ford-men took it> for granted;) we see here was 
the mens imponentis , the tacit consent, atle&st, 
of the imposers, on the side of those who took 
it with these reserves. . And yet, we find, these 
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casuists were not for making use of this indul¬ 
gence, because contrary to the plain and ex¬ 
press words, as Well as the design, of the cove¬ 
nant. They accordingly condemn the pra&ice 
as Jesuitical, full of vile hypocrisy, perverting 
the nature and end of an oath, abusing the 
end of speech, and highly scandalous to the 
protestaqt name. 

Let us now see how the same Dr. Sandersort 
satisfied his querist, concerning taking the 
Engagement, in the year 1650 , and how consis¬ 
tent he was with his own judgment four years 
before. 

He begins with laying it down as a faft, 
“ that all expressions by words are subjcdl to 
“ such ambiguities, that scarce any thing can 
“ be said or expressed in any words, how cau- 
“ telously soever chosen, which will not render 
“ the whole subje6t capable of more construc- 
“ tions than one.’’* ** 

According to this maxim, the covenant, 
which was ten times as long, at least,’ as the 
engagement, nlust be capable of still more con¬ 
structions. And yet Dr. Sanderson could see 
plainly and clearly into the design of that. — 
lie lays it down, 

2. “ Where one constru&ion binds to more, 

anether to less, the true sense is to be fixed 

* Nine Cafes*oJ Confcicnce, p. 94. Archbifhop Tillotfon hath 
laid much the fame thing. “ it is plainly impoflible, that any thing 

** fltou'd be delivered in fucb clear‘and certain words, as to be ab- 
*' foluti ly incapable of any other fenfe.” 1 -—But then he adds,— 
“ Atd yet, notwithflanding this, the meaning of them may be fo 
“ plain,, that any unprejudiced and reafonable man may certainly 
tl underhand them.” Preface to his Sermons, oflavo, 1743, p.»5. 
Which leetns to have been fufficiently the cafe with the Engage- 
K'vJ, to have excufed Dr, Sanderfon the pains he hath taken with it. 
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“ by the intention of the imposer. For that 
“ all promises and assurances, wherein faith is 
“ required to be given to another, ought to be 
“ understood 'admentem imponentis, according 
“ to the mind and meaning of him to whom 
“ the faith is given, so far forth as the meaning 
“ may reasonably appear.” 

Now surely no man’s mind and •iqeaning 
may more reasonably, or so reasonably, appear 
in any other way, as by his own personal po¬ 
sitive explanation of it. 'The'short and true 
answer then to the question had been, “ Ifyou 
“are under any uncertainty concerning the 
“ meaning of any expressions in the engage- 
“ ment, consult the imposers, and govern 
“yourself by their interpretation.” Cases 
might have happened, where the intention of 
the imposer was doubtful, and where the'im¬ 
poser himself could not be come at. In the 
present instance the imposers were living, ea¬ 
sily found, and capable of explaining their own 
meaning with the greatest precision. 

But probably these imposers would not have 
answered the querist’s end so well as Dr. San¬ 
derson ; who goes on, 

3 , -- “ Reasonably appear , I mean, by 

“ the nature of the matter* about which it is 
“ conversant, and such signification of the 
“ words wherein it is expressed, as, according 
“ to the ordinary use of speech Smong men, 
“ agreeth best thereto.” 

But if the mind and meaning of the imposer 
reasonably appears by the nature of the subjedt, 
and by the ordinary signification of the words 
wherein it is expressed, then it sufficiently ap¬ 
pears. There is no pretence left, in such a 
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case, for doubt or ambiguity. The question 
does not concern such a case; but those cases 
only, wherein the mind of the imposer doc' 
not sufficiently appear: and here, conscience 
and good faithrequire, that you should con¬ 
sult the imposer himself, if he may be found. 
— “You are mistaken, ” says the casuist, ‘ 4 for, 

4. “If the intention of the imposer be not 
“ so fitllv declared by the words and the nar 
“ ture of thie business, but that fhe same words 
“ may, in fair .construction, be still capable of 
“ a double meaning, so as, taken ip one sense, 
“ they shall bind to more, and in another to 
“less, I conceive it is not necessary, nor air 
“ ways expedient (but rather, for the most 
“ part, otherwise) for the promiser, before he 
“ give [his] faith, to demand of the imposer, 
“ whether of the two is his meaning? J3ut he 
“may, by the rule of prudence, and that (for 
“aught I see) without the violation of any 
“ law of his conscience, make his jyst advan? 
“ tage of that ambiguity, and take it in same 
“ sense which shall bind him to the less.” 

This looks extremely like a contradiction to 
Avliat went before, namely, that “all promises, 
“ &c. ought to be understood ad mentan im- 
“ ponentis.” But dextrous casuists can extrir 
cate themselves out of much more consider¬ 
able difficulties. Observe how nimbly the doc¬ 
tor comes off here. 

“Since the faith to be given, is intended 
“ to the behoof of him to whojn it is given, it 
“ qpneerneth him to take care, that his mea- 
“ ning be expressed in such words as will suf- 
“ ficiently manifest the same to the understan- 
“ ding of a reasonable man: which if he 
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“ negle& to do, no law of equity or prudence 
“ bindeth the promiser, by an over-scrupulous 
“ diligence, to make it out, whereby to lay a 
“ greater obligation upon himself than he need 
“ to do." 

But here the doftor is met full in the face by 
another of his principles, which is, that “scarce 
“ any thing can be expressed in any words, 
“ how cautelously soever chosen, which will 
“ not admit of more constructions 'than one." 
——So that, after the utmost care and caution 
the imposer could possibly take, his meaning 
might be dubious to a reasonable man, and 
much more to a prejudiced querist, and a wil¬ 
ling casuist, as will more particularly appear, 
now that we attend the learned doCtor in the 
application of his principles to the engagement. 

lf In which, our casuist says, there are sun- 
“ dry ambiguities. 

1. “The words true and faithful may in- 
“ tend, either fidelity and allegiance to.be per- 
“ formed to the powers in possession, as their 
“ right and due ; or such a kind of fidelity as 
“ captives taken in war promise to their ene- 
“ mies, &e. 

2. “By the word commoijpealth , may either 
“ be meant—the prevalent party —now pos- 
“ sessed of, and exercising, supreme power in. 
“ this kingdom; or else the whole entire body 
“ of the english nation, as it is a civil society, 
“ or state within itself distinguished from all 
“ other foreign states. 

3 . ‘‘'The word established, may signify the 
“ establishment of the present form of govern- 
“ ment, either dejure, or de facto, 8c c,” 
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Out of these distinctions he works the two 
following senses of the engagement: 

“ I acknowledge the sovereign power in this 
“ nation, wherpuuto I owe allegiance and sub- 
“ jeCtion, to be rightly stated in the house of 
“ commons, wherein neither king nor lords 
“ (as such) have, or henceforth duglit to have, 
“ any share. And I promise, that I will pev- 
“ form all allegiance and subjection thereunto; 
“ and maintain the same with my fortunes and 
“ my life, to the utmost of my power.” 

They who know the history of those times, 
and the occasion of the engagement, can en¬ 
tertain no doubt but this was the natural mea¬ 
ning of this security, and will therein see a 
manifest reason why Dr. Sanderson would not 
send his querist to the imposers for a resolti- 
'tion of his doubts; especially as, bv his quib¬ 
bles, he could, for his satisfaction, squeeze the 
following sense out of the same words of the 
engagement: 

“ Whereas, for the present, tire supreme 
“ power in England is aCtua-lly possessed and 
“ exercised by the house of commons, without 

either king or lords; I promise that, .so long 
“as I live under that power and protection, I 
“ will not contrive or attempt any aCt of hos- 
“ tility against them ; but, living quietly and 
“ peaceably under them, will endeavour my- 
“ se\t\ faithfully, in my place and calling, to do 
“ what every good member of a commonwealth 
* 1 ought to do, for the safety of my country, and 
“preservation of civil society therein .” 

After which follow some arguments tending 
to prove, that this latter was more probably 
the sense of the imposers, than the other > which 
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can be looked upon in no better light than of 
an attempt to insult the common sense of all 
mankind. 

In the beginning of this case of conscience, 
the learned doctor offers something, by way of 
shewing, that the solemn league and covenant, 
being expressly contrary to the oaths if allegi¬ 
ance, was not lawfully to be taken by. any man 
who had taken such oaths, or was persuaded 
such allegiance was due: which he seems to 
have mentioned, lest his Oxford divinity upon 
the covenant should be applied to the case of 
the engagement. The difference between the 
two cases, however, consists singly and solely 
in these probabilities he mentions, that the 
framers of the engagement intended this lower 
sense, which no doubt he thought to be consis¬ 
tent with tliequerist’s allegiancetokingCharlcs. 
And indeed not without reason; since, without 
all dispute, both the casuists and the querists 
principles led them to believe, that every good 
member of the commonwealth ought, in his 
place and calling, to contribute all in his 
power to the restoration of king Charles, and 
that for the safety of his country, and the pre¬ 
servation of civil society therein. No one can 
doubt of this, who knows that it was this same 
Dr. Sanderson who declared, it was not lawful 
to resist the prince upon the throne, even to 
save all the souls in the whole world. 

But did Dr. Sandei^on really think that the 
powers then in.being were such fools and tri- 
flers, as probably to intend to put nootheHbut 
his lower sense upon the engagement, or indeed 
to allow of that sense at all ?—It is to@ evident 
for his credit, from his own words in this very 
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tra&, that he did not. For he intreats his cor¬ 
respondent to take care that no copies of his 
paper should get abroad; '‘lest the potent 
party,” says he, “ in consideration of some 
“ things therein hinted, might think the words 
“ of the engagement too light, and might 
“ thence <ake occasion to lay some heavier ob¬ 
ligation ' upon the royalists, in words that 
“ would oblige to more,” 

Could the fcasuist have entertained any sus¬ 
picions of this sort, had he really and sincerely 
thought the lower constru&iou was the sense 
intended by the potent party ? 

He concludes his case thus: “If any man, 
“ out of these considerations, rather than suf- 
** fer extreme prejudice to his person, estate, 
“ or necessary relations, shall subscribe the. 
“ engagement [in that sense which binds to 
“ less,] since his own heart condemneth him 
“ not” [and that it might not, he, good man, 
had taken no ordinary pains,] “neither do I.” 

Who shall now be saucy enough to say, there 
is no faith to be^iven tu protestants? 

“ Many, without doubt,” says Dr, Water- 
land, ''•‘have been guilty of prevaricating with 
“ state oaths ; but nobody has yet been found 
“ sanguine enough to undertake the defence 
“ of it,in print,”* 

This case of conscience was in print before 
Dr. Watcrland was born ; and it would hardly 
he doing justice to his great learning to sup¬ 
pose he had never seeu it.' Shajl we say it did 
not come up to his idea of defending prevari¬ 
cation? or might his veneration lor bishop 
« 

* Cafe of Ari»n Subicription, p. 4. 
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Sanderson make him tender of pronouncing 
upon it? “ If, instead of excusing a fraudu> 
“ lent subscription, on the foot of human in- 
(< firmity,” says the doctor, “endeavours be 
“ used to defend it upon principle, and to 
support it by rules of art, it concerns every 
“ honest man to look about him.” Substitute 
in this sentence, state oaths in the’.place of 
church-subscriptions , and you have a true cha¬ 
racter of Sanderson’s performance.’ 

I cannot avoid remarking in this place the 
similarity of the two cases for which his Ma-r 
jesty's Declaration and this Dispensation of 
Sanderson's were respectively contrived. 

James I. (or, if you will, Charles I.) wanted 
the assistance of the high-flying arminians. 
33ut that he could not have, till, by subscrip¬ 
tion, they had qualified themselves for prefer¬ 
ments in the church : and subscribe they de¬ 
cently t:ould not, till the articles were some 
way accommodated to their notions. This was 
effected by the Declaration . 

Charles II. then in exile, wabted the aid of 
the cavaliers and presbyterians, and this he 
could not have, till they had equipped them¬ 
selves for posts of trust and power; and to 
these they must pass through the engagement , 
which, in its obvious meaning, would not go 
down with numbers of them.* Dr. Sanderson 

♦ The prelbyterians, if we may believe Dr. Calamy, were more 
{crapulous about taking the engagement, than the cpifcopalians. 
The famous Mr. Richard Vines was, for refilling that iccurityt put 
out of the headlhip of Pembroke hall, in Cambridge, as was Dr. 
Rainbow at another college in the fame univeifuy. Dr. Reynolds 
forfeited the deanry of Chrifl-church, Oxford, on the fame account. 
Abridgement , 6a, 63. Mr, Baxter, we are told, ib, p. 104. dif- 
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himself insinuates, that this temporizing was 
neither unknown to, nor disapproved by the 
king t and, to encourage it the more, tells 
the querist, that, “whensoever the present 
“ force was so removed from the taker [of the 
“ engagement ], or he from under it, as that 
“ he should have power to aft according to his 
** allegiance, the obligation would of itself 
“ determine, and expire.” A sort of doftrine 
that seems rather to have been bom and bred 
at Liege or St. Omer’s than at Oxford. 

One word with the Doftors Sykes and San¬ 
derson together, and I have done. 

Dr. Sykes lays great stress upon this circum¬ 
stance, viz. that the church of England, being 
a protestant church, cannot consistently ob¬ 
trude her own interpretations of scripture upon 
her members, so as to supersede or over-rule 
the right of private judgment, or the liberty 
every one. has to interpret for himself. ,r What- 
“ ever authority,” says he, “ the church may 

“ claim, [he should have added, or exercise] 

•» 

fuaded men from taking it, wrote againft the taking of it, and declared 
tp thofe who were for putting quibbling confirutiions on it, that 
“ the fubjefl’s allegiance, or fidelity to his rulers, could not be ac- 
knowledged and given in plainer words.” Bifhop Sanderfon 
hints at thefe fcruples of tke prefbyterians, in this very trafl, p. 94. 
concluding however, that “ for hisown-part, when we fpeak of lear- 
“ wing and confcicncc, he holds moll of the prefbyterians to be very 
“little confiderable.” What would not a man fay, to ferve a 
caufe, bad or goo 3 , that could fay this? But let us not forget the 
excellent Dr. Ifaac Barrow on th!s c occafton, who, "when the en- 
“ gagement was imputed, fqbfcribed it; but, upon fecond thoughts, 
“ repenting of what lie had done, he applied himfelf to the com- 
“ miflioncrs, declared his diffaiisfaflion, and prevailed to have his 
“ name razed put of the lift.” liiogr, Brit, in article Barrow, 
Text. ——Moll people will think farrow as good a cafuiil as San¬ 
derfon. : v 
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“ it must still be subservient to the right of* 
“ interpreting scripture for one’s self; or clsg 
“ the exhorting men to study the scriptures, 
“ is just such a banter and ridicule, as it would 
“ be seriously to command one to see clearly 
“ and distinctly any' objedt, and at the same 
“ time to put false spedtacles before our eyes. ”* 
Let us, put this into political language. 
“ We must still preserve our allegiance to thd 
“ scriptures, notwithstanding our submitting 
“ to the claims of the church de facto, which 
“ seem to be inconsistent with it. The church 
“ herself acknowledges the right of the scrip- 
“ tures de jure ; and therefore, if she clnd- 
“ lenges such an allegiance from us de facto, 
“ as contravenes our allegiance to the scrip- 
tures”—what then?—The premises certain¬ 
ly lead us to conclude —■“ We must not com- 
“ ply with her, notwithstanding her pre- 
“ tences of acknowledging the sovereign au- 
“ thority of the scriptures.”—Instead of that, 
I)r. Sykes only concludes— “ She must then 
“ be inconsiste'nt with herself.*”—As k*it was 
impossible for the church of England to be in¬ 
consistent with herself! The question is, 
whether the church of England does not, by 
her authority de facto, supersede the allegiance 
which she professes to be due to the scriptures 
de jarc, by requiring subscriptions to her own 
interpretations? And, if shejJoes,* what ought 
a conscientious man t/) do in such a case ?—As 
little as I am in love with bishop Sanderson’s 
Theology, I will venture to leave this point to 


* Reply io Waterlaad’i Supplement, p. 26*. 
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his decision, who, in a case exa&ly parallel, 
determines as follows: 

“ The taking of the late Solemn League and 
" Covenant by any subject of England (not- 
“ withstanding the protestation rn the preface, 
** that therein he had the honour of the king 
“ before his eyes ; and that express clause in 
“ one of the articles of it, wherein he swore 
“ the preservation of the king's person and 
** honour) was an adt as clear contrary to the 
** oath of allegiance , and the natural duty of 
“ every subject of England, as the assisting 
** of the king to the utmost of one's power 
** (which is a branch of the oaths,) and theas- 
“ sisting against any person whatsoever, with 
his utmost power, those who were actually in 
** arms against the king (which was the very 
* c end for which that covenant was set on foot,) 
“ are contrary the one to the other.”* 

The dodlorhas expressed himself aukwardly 
enough ; but his sentiment is plain, and his 
inference unavoidable. “Therefore, no sub- 
“ je£i of England, who desired to preserve his 
“ allegiance to king Charles I. could consci- 
“ entiously take the Solemn League and Cove- 
** nant, notwithstanding the saving clauses 
“ therein expressed.” Let the reader make 
the application. • 

I am heartily sorry that I cannot derive the 
praftice of eur subscribing the xxxix articles 
with a latitude from a more respe&able origin 
than these foregoing precedents. Every man, 
however, has the same right that I have of 
judging for himself: and I pretend to no 

* Nine C»fes, p. 9s, 93. 
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more, in this collection of faCts, than to assist 
those to whom the subject is of importance, to 
form their own sentiments upon it with pre¬ 
cision and impartiality. There will still be 
numbers among us, who will continue to sub¬ 
scribe, and continue likewise to care for none 
of these things. Such as these, perhaps, care 
not for matters of more consequencfe ; which, 
indeed, I should apprehend to be the* Case with 
the most ot those who can bring themselves to 
give a security of this kind to the church and 
to the public, without a previous examination, 
to what the nature and circumstances of so so¬ 
lemn an ad do in reality amount. 
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CHAP. vnr. 


Concerning the Conclusions that arise from the 
foregoing Disquisitions, 

I T is np\v time to sum up the account, and 
to consider to what it amounts. A detail 
of'fa&s, exhibitingall this contrariety of sen¬ 
timents, all this confusion and uncertainty 
with respedt to the case of subscribing our 
established forms, would he of little use, if 
some consequences might not be drawn from 
it, tending to lead us out of the labyrinth, and 
suggesting some means of putting the matter 
upon a more edifying footing. 

I have not willingly and knowingly misre¬ 
presented any thing, in stating the several 
cases that have come under consideration. I 
have cited authorities fairly and candidly, and 
have not, to my knowledge, suppressed any 
thing’i'hat might shew them to the best advan¬ 
tage. But if any one should think there is a 
part ial bias in the reflections 1 have occasional¬ 
ly made upon particular passages, I will readi¬ 
ly give them ujv upon competent proof of 
such obliquity, and abide by the conclusions 
which any man of common honesty and com¬ 
mon sense shall think fit to draw from this per¬ 
plexity and contradiction among so many 
learned writers, who, on other occasions, ac¬ 
quit themselves with sufficient clearness and 
consistency. 

.Such s. one, I presume, will make no diffi¬ 
culty to acknowledge, that, in this matter of 
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subscription at least, - a reformation is devout¬ 
ly to be wished. The bis.bops Burnet ami 
Clayton, the doctors Clarke, Sykes, and others, 
confess it, and call for it. And though such 
writers as bishop Cony beare, and the do&ors 
Nicholls, Bennet, Waterlaud, Stebbjng, &c. 
the heroes of our fifth chapter, neitjher allow 
the expedience.of such reformation, no? would 
have endured any proposals of that, kind with¬ 
out a strenuous opposition, yet their own wri¬ 
tings on the subject, when compared together, 
are more than a thousand advocates for it; if 
it were only for the sake of taking away the of¬ 
fence and scandal arising from the supposed 
occasion the church of England has to employ 
such a sett of party-cploured casuists. 

Indeed an unlimited latitude of interpreta¬ 
tion, allowing every subscriber of the articles 
to abound in his own sense, tends, in a great 
measure, to supersede the necessity for a revi¬ 
sion of our present system, as supposing that 
men of different opinions may very well acqui¬ 
esce in it as it is. This is wlrat bishop Bur net. 
Dr. Clarke, and the writers of that complex¬ 
ion, contend for, and, in so doing, furnish their 
adversaries with an answer out of their own 
mouths, whenever they plead for a reforma¬ 
tion ; a term which supposes and implies? that, 
things are in such a state, as honest and con¬ 
scientious subscribers cannot acquiesce in. 

Of late, indeed, the.necessity for a reforma¬ 
tion in this, as well as in other articles of our 
ecclesiastical establishment, has been acknoV- 
ledged by unprejudiced and cpnscientiousraeo 
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of different persuasions: and even they who 
dread it on private and personal considerations, 
when they think fit to appear in opposition to 
any. proposals tending that way, betray the 
most manifest tokens of conviction, that a re¬ 
formation would be a right measure in itself; 
aud therefore set themselves to shew, that are- 
formatio'n is rather impracticable, than unne¬ 
cessary ; of which I shall presently give some 
remarkable instances. 

Let us then proceed to consider the force of 
the arguments against a reformation, drawn 
from the impracticability of it; taking along 
with us the concession, that a reformation is 
expedient and desirable. 

The question, with which this inquiry natu¬ 
rally opens, is, by whom should a reformation 
in our ecclesiastical affairs be first attempted ? 

And here I take it for granted, that all sides 
will be unanimous in their answer ; namely, 
by the bishops, and other pious and learned di¬ 
vine^ who, by the course of their education 
and studies, aud their intercourse with clergy¬ 
men of all capacities and dispositions, may 
well be .supposed to have the clearest concep¬ 
tion both of what is amiss, and of the most ef¬ 
fectual methods to bring things into order. 

IlCre the only difficulty to be apprehended 
is, that, the bishops having no authority to 
undertake any thing of this sort of themselves, 
recourse must be had to the civil powers, first 
for leave or license to make a proper examina¬ 
tion into, the particulars that may want to be 
reformed, and afterwards to give a legal sanc¬ 
tion to'such alterations.as may be found neces* 
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sarv : and there jnay perhaps be some doubt 
made, whether my lords the bishops would suc¬ 
ceed in applying to the crown for the powers 
necessary for such an undertaking, or to the 
legislature for their authorising such a reform, 
as their lordships and their assistants might 
think requisite. 

Now for any such objection as this. ^ appre* 
hend there is not the least room', fill such ap¬ 
plication has actually been made and reje&ed. 
Have our bishops and great- churchmen ever 
made the trial ? Have they been disappointed 
in the event of it ? 

I will venture to answer both these questions 
in the negative: and will support my opinion 
by a witness worthy of all credit: 

“ I have been credibly informed, says this 
“ deponent, his majesty* has sometimes said 
“ to a late great prelate, when paying his du- 
“ ty at court,— Is there any thing, my lord, 
“ you would have me do for the church of Eng- 
“ land f If there is, let me know it, And 
“ he, continues this "writer, who of lihf own 
“ motion will say this, cannot receive other- 
“ wise than graciously any petition for leave 
“ and opportunity to his clergy, to consult 
“ together for its good, [Qu. whose good, or 
“ the good of what, the church or the clargy ?] 
“ if it be made with decency and propriety. 

♦ King George II. 

+ Free and impartial Confideraiioiu on the Free and Candid 
Difquifitions, &c. p. 56. printed for Baldwin, 1751. Tht au¬ 
thor of which is now known to be the Reverend J. Wain, B, D, 

/fa 
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Upon this faft I rest the evidence, that no 
application has been made to the throne, on 
the behalf of reforming the church of England; 
and that, if our bishops had applied, their pe¬ 
tition would not have been rejected. 

... The patrons of the present ecclesiastical sys¬ 
tem, therefore, put the , impracticability of a 
reformation upon the people, with whom they 
can use more freedom. They tell us, the times 
are not ripe for reformation. The english of 
which is, that the temper and manners of our 
people are not in a condition to be reformed. 

Hear how the sam e free and 'impartial con - 
siderer I have just how quoted, sets forth the 
unripeness of the present times in this respedt: 

- *' The gross body of the people are weak, 
“ ignorant, injudicious, capricious, factious, 
“ head-strong, self-willed, and self-sufficient, 
“ and never less disposed than at this time to 
“ acquiesce in the wisdom, and submit them- 
“ -selves to the decisions, of their superiors, 
“ nor ever more impatient to be driven from 
“ thStf old habits, and put out of their way 
“ in the offices, or any other matters of reli- 
gion; especially those which they the m- 
“ selves are to practise, and have a personal 
* 1 concern in. - This is now grown to be the 
“ general temper of the people. I don’t call 
“ it their bigotry. No; ’tis a spirit of muti- 
“ ny and independence, and this, I think you 
“ must allow, is still increasing, as much as 
you or f can pretend the other is decreasing 
“ among us.”* 

J won Id not have cited this passage in proof 
* ¥ re? and Impaitial Considerations, &c. p. 7, 8. 
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of what I have advanced, but that the author 
of it gives broad hints that he wrote per mi sun 
superiorum. “Some things he omitted by the 
“ advice of those whose judgment he greatly 
“ reverences, and cannot allow himself in any 
“ thing to differ from.” These must be his 
ecclesiastical superiors ; since, in some or 
other of his books, he hath allowed 'himself to 
differ from men of almost all other denomina¬ 
tions, u'ho pretend to be judges of such things. 
He speaks as if he had conferred upon the sub¬ 
ject of alterations “ with a person in high sta- 
“ tion,” p. 63. In another place he says, 
“ nay, I am satisfied we shall not stand with 
“ them [the dissenters] for half a dozen things 
“ of the like nature [as the cross in baptism] 
“ upon so good and valuable a consideration, 
“ as their coming in and embracing the com- 
“ munion of the church.”* No man, one 
■would think, at least no such than as Mr. 
White, would venture to answer for my lords 
the bishops, in so public a manner, and upon 
so nice a point, without some’ assura&tfe that 
they would not disown him, should the matter 
be brought to a trial. I conclude, therefore, 
that this paragraph is agreeable to the senti¬ 
ments of those great churchmen who supervi¬ 
sed Mr- White’s pamphlet; otherwise if cer¬ 
tainly should have been omitted, as some other 
things were, by the advice of his friend or 
friends in high station. But let us now pro¬ 
ceed to consideB the case, it exhibits. # 

We have here the general temper of the gross 
body of a Christian people described in terms, 

* free apd Impartial Oenfiderausu, At, p, 7, 8. 
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which, with the addition of one or two epi* 
tbels, would perfectly characterize the inhabi¬ 
tants of a Pandiemqnininn. Bigotry, or a 
blind attachment to religious prejudices, would 
have afforded some excuse for these wretches, 
Misled by the superstition of ignorant parents, 
or imposed upon by the wiles of crafty teach¬ 
ers, the fault might not have been wholly their 
own, that they were not more traCtable and 
submissive to proper authority : but this would 
have thrown part of their guilt where Mr. 
White did not want to have it thrown. They 
are therefore deprived of the benefit of this plea, 
and their depravity ascribed to a factious headr 
strong spirit of their own ; an inborn maligni¬ 
ty of heart, one would think, near akin to that 
of the spirits who kept not their first estate, 
and equally incurable. 

And yet,.when this free and impartial con- 
siderer comes to he cross-examined upon this 
accusation, we shall find such evident tokens 
of disingenuity,. as discover that his testimony 
was no^"founded merely on the love of truth. 
For, in the first place, who can these superi¬ 
ors be, in whose wisdom this mutinous people 
refuse to acquiesce, and to whose judgment 
they will not sulmfit ? Not their ecclesiastical 
superibrs, we may be sure ; since Mr. White 
has told qs in this same pamphlet, that this ve¬ 
ry people, capricious, factious, headstrong, &c. 
as he has represented them,' have some respect 
for their spiritual guides and 'govcrnors ; and 
sense enough, with all their weakness, igno¬ 
rance 'and want of judgment, “ to perceive 
“ that those who are kd by their olhee to think 
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t( continually on those things which concern 
“ religion, are more likely to judge rightly 
“ of them, than any lay^assembly whatever.” 
P. fi. 

The result is then, that this spiritof mutiny 
would only be exerted against the lay-|uperi- 
ors of this headstrong people. But how does 
this appear, or what foundation in the present 
case is there for any such apprehension ? When 
have our lay-superiors attempted; within Mr. 
White’s memory, “ to drive us from our old 
“ habits, or put us out of our way, in the 
“ offices, or any other matters of religion, 
“ especially those which we oulselves are to 

practise, and have a personal concern in?” 
For my own part, I can recoiled!; but one in¬ 
stance, the late alteration of the style, which 
gave offence, as I have heard, ^ to some elder¬ 
ly females, by displacing, as they thought, 
some of their darling festivals, particularly 
christmas-day. For the rest, so far as this in¬ 
stance is in point, nothing can be more unlucky 
for Mr. White, and the cause lie is supporting. 
It is an incident that hath happened since his 
pamphlet was published: and the general ac¬ 
quiescence of our people in this new law shews 
sufficiently, that they are not so very tenaci¬ 
ous of their okl habits against sense and reason, 
as he would have it believed, and that Tie had 
rashly and unreasonably calumniated his coun¬ 
try men. 

The plain tri^th is,* this gentleman was only 
dressing up a scarecrow, to deter a certain 
lay-assembly from taking matters of reforma¬ 
tion out of the bands of the clergy ijiito their 
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own, of which he everywhere betrays the most 
abjedt fears. 

In the paroxysms of such panics, it is usual 
for the party aftedted to catch up the first wea* 
poll that falls in his way, and to deal his blows 
with m unsteady an hand, and so undiscerning 
an ey^ as oftentimes ’ to maim or bruise a 
friend, instead of an enemy. So hath it ftapr 
pened to’this valiant champion on the present 
occasion. 

He hath drawn so detestable a pidture of the 
common people, that it may very well frighten 
any assembly of ipen in their wits, from med* 
dling with th'em in any province, civil, or relir 
gious. But is it not natural to ask, how Came 
our countrymen into, this degenerate state? 
There have been times, when they.were more 
reasonable and condescending to the wisdom of 
their superiors. How come they, particularly, 
to be so weak, ignorant, and injudicious in 
religious matters? Does not this representa¬ 
tion carry with it some refledtion on those who 
Should^have taught them better? And who 
should these be, but the appointed teachers of 
religion; —- the bishops and pastors of the 
church, who receive some miliionsannually as 
.* consideration for their watching for the souls 
of the people, and particularly for instilling 
into tfienf Christian knowledge, and Christian 
principles? , 

Take the matter as,Mr. White hath exhibited 
it, and you can percpive no trace of any due 
pains taken with them tliis way. If there is 
any appearance in his book that their ecclesi¬ 
astical superiors have taught them any thing, 
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it is only that sort of sense which leads to some 
resped for themselves, while they have suffered 
them to ad and think, with resped to their 
civil governors, whatever their unruly head¬ 
strong-wills stnd affedions may suggest tgjjiem, 
and will it not be said, that th§ cleifif may 
perhaps foment this spirit of fadion ana inde¬ 
pendence towards their lay-superiors, the bet¬ 
ter to secure the dependence of th^s headstropg 
multitude upon thepselyes? 

In my opinion, Mr. White’s friends in high 
stations could not have pitched upon a worse 
advocate to plead their cause than himself. It 
might have been said on the behalf of the 
clergy.of the present generation at least, that 
the people were corrupted before they came 
into their hands;—that these extreme degrees 
of degeneracy cannot be supposed to have been 
contraded in the compass of a few years—-that 
our present bishops and pastors were obliged 
to take the people as they found them—but 
that they were using their utmost endeavours 
to coned their principles, ancf meliorate theiy 
habits, and had reason to hope for success in 
due time. 

Bpt Mr. White, by alledging that this licen¬ 
tious spirit of the people is still increasing, 
leaves room to believe, that the present gene¬ 
ration of religious pastors are just as negligent 
of their charge as their predecessors. 

But, to leave this gentleman a while to him¬ 
self, I coujd never persuade myself that thf 
argument in defence of the Christian cletgy, 
.drawn from the nature of the times they lived 
in, however it may h^ve been managed, is of 
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£ny sort of weight. An enterprising genius 
of the present age seems to have made the 
most of it, in a late attempt to restore the fa¬ 
thers, so cabled, to some part of the credit they 
had K it under the examination of DaillC, Whit¬ 
by, B&beyrajc, Middleton, and others.* And 
how has he succeeded ? Has he shewn, in op¬ 
position to the charges brought against them 
by these wrijters, that they were judicious cri¬ 
tics and interpreters of holy writ; accurate 
reasoners; sound moralists; consistent and 
conscientious casuists; or even credible wit¬ 
nesses to matters of faCt ? By no means. His 
defence of them is founded upon the conces¬ 
sion, that they were defective in all these arti¬ 
cles, not through their own fault, but the er¬ 
ror of the times. On this head this ingenious 
writer takes great pains to shew, by a long in¬ 
duction of particulars, how learning and sci-r 
ence were abused, corrupted, and diverted from 
the purpose, either of discovering or maintain*- 
ing the truth, in the different schools and sects 
of pag&« oratoVs, sophists, and philosophers. 
Among these, it seems, the fathers had their 
first rudiments, and the fashion of the times 
keeping up the reputation of these depraved 
methods of reasoning, &c. the fathers were 
obliged to deal with their pagan rivals in their 
own way, and to play their own sophistry and 
prevarication upon them in their turn. 

Is it-possible this acutp writer should impose 
this state of the case upon himself, or hope to 
impose it upon his readers, for a full justified 

* Wa, button’s Julian, Introduction. 
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fion of the fathers ? For to what does all this 
learned harangue amount, but to this, that the 
fathers, instead of reforming, were themselves 
corrupted by the men and the times they lived 
in? ' ^ 

If the times had not been faulty, tlrtre had 
been no occasion for the fathers to mpnd them: 
and, as they undertook this province/ jt is but 
reasonable to suppose they had means and ex¬ 
pedients in their hands, adequate to the dis¬ 
charge of it. These means and expedients, 
they themselves confess, were the holy scrip¬ 
tures, from whence they might have been fur¬ 
nished with all necessary truths, as well as 
with the methods of inculcating them in sim¬ 
plicity and godly sincerity, without having re¬ 
course to the inticing words of man's wisdom. 
Who gave them a commission to model the 
truths of the gospel to the taste of a licentious 
and corrupt world? or to subtilize the plain 
doctrines of Christ and his apostles, by the 
chemistry of the reigning philosophy? I do 
not know, indeed, that the fathers pretended 
to any such authority. But if they did, we, 
who have in our hands the only authentic com¬ 
mission they had to teach, and the exemplifi¬ 
cation of it in the practice of the apostles, have 
no occasion to believe them. • 

The memorable Mr. Hales of Eton, who 
saw as much of the right use of'the fathers, 
and as soon, as Mr. J)ailJb himself, and pef r 
baps bad full asTnuch candour with respedt to 
the allowances that ought to be made oiracr 
count of their situation in the world, was well 
aware of the apology, that this learned doctor 
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has made for them; but however seems to have 
p$tid little regard to its merit. 

Archbishop Laud, offended at the freedoms 
Hales had taken with church-authority and 
tradition, in his tract concerning schism, put 
the blpnest man to his purgation, which he un¬ 
derwent with a degree of courage, decency, 
and good sense, that would have done him ho¬ 
nour, Had he left nothing behind him but that 
jingle letter to Laud, 

I am thought,” says this excellent person, 
* £ to have been too sharp in censuring anti- 
c ‘ quity, beyond the good respect which is due 
“ unto it. In this point, my error, if any be, 
“ sprang from this, that, taking actions to be 
“ the fruit by which men are to be judged, I 
“ judged of the persons by their actions, and 
“ not of actions by the persons from whom 
“ they proceeded. For to judge of actions 
“ by persons and times, I have always ta- 
** ken to be most unnatural. 

* Sea Mr, Hales’s letter to arehbifliop Laud, ufualiy printed at 
the end of bifliop Hare's Difficulties and Difcouragtmfnts, &c. 
Thetrafi concerningJihifm was written iq the year 1636, and this 
■pologetical letter very loon after; which 1 mention on account of a 
paifagc in it, that carries with it a very flrong prefumptiqn, that the 
firfl claule in otir twentieth article, concerning church-authority, 
was not at that time held for authentic. The paffage 1 mean is this: 
“ i coutft in point of decifion of church qucllions, if 1 fay of the 
“authority of the church, (hat it was notify I know no adverfary f 
“ have, the chunh of Rome only excepted. Fox this "cannot be 
“ true, except we make the church judge of controverfies; the cort- 
“ trary to which we generally maintain againll that church.” Would 
Hales have laid this, and laid it too to inch a man as Laud, if he 
might have been confronted with an authentic book of articles ? 
About three years before, viz. in 1633, the authenticity of this fitft 
claufe of the 20th article had been pgblicly debated in the divinity 
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Whether the authority of Mr. Hales, with 
so sensible a consideration to stippott it, should 

fchools at Oxford, upon occafion of Peter Heylin’s difputing for liis 
do&or’s degree. Prideaux, the profeflor, read theTatin article out 
of theCo^a* Con/efionum, publifhed at Geneva, 1612, without 
theclaufe. Heylin objefling to this authority, lent a friend fone 
Wefliy] to a neighbouring bookfelter’s, who furntlhejl him with art 
Englifli copy of the articles, with thedifputed claufe, which he read 
aloud, and then delivered to the by-ftanders to fatisfy themfclves. 
This, it Teems, had the defired effect. But as the author of the 
Hifiorical and Critical EJfay on the thirty-nine articles obferves, 
with very little reafon ; “ for,” faith he, “ the englifh edition pro- 
“ duced, which was. in all probability, the late edition fet forth with 
“the king’s declaration, feams very improper to determine the con- 
“ troverfy by, when the queftion related to the latin articles. Ifany 
“ latin copy of the articles, printed by authority, had been brought 
“ into the fchools, the auditory mull have been fatisfied of the con - 
41 trary, if they had judged of the authority of the claufe by a prin« 
“ ted copy of the articles." Jntrod. p. 28. Upon this fail, I 
(hall take the liberty to make'a few remarks. 1. There is no evi. 
dence of this viflory but Heylin’s own. Examen Hifioricum, id. 
Appendix, p. 217; unlefs you will believe the compiler of Heylin’* 
article in the Biographia Britannica, who hath added to the ori¬ 
ginal hiflorian’s account, that, “ by this ocular demonftration, Pri- 
“ deaux, as well as his partizans, was filenced.” It appears, by the 
fequel, related > by Heylin himfetf, that Pridfaux and his partizans 
Were not filenced, but remained convinced after, as well as before^ 
(his event, that the claufe was fpurious. 2. As Heylin read the 
claufe in latin, he was bound, to verify it by an authentic latin copy. 
This he knew he could not do, and therefore gave the cue to Weft- 
ly, to bring him fuch a copy as would fcrve the turn; and Weilly 
Would have been highly to blame to brirf^ him a copy without the 
claufe, if there was a copy of any fort to be had with the claufe. 
3. Heylin himfelf tells us, that the very next year, viz. (634, 
latin copies of the articles were printed at Oxford ^without the claufe^ 
as fuppofed by the encouragement of Prideaux (fo far was Prideaux 
or his partizans from being either fatisfied or filenced by Heylin's 
englifli capy.l For this, Heylin tell* us, Prideaux received a check 
from Laud, then chancellor of the Univerfity; “ fo, continues >Hey. 
“ lin, the printers were conflrained to re-print the book, or that part 
“ of it at the lead, according to the genuine and ancient copies.”. 
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hot be of superior weight to Dr. W — ■ —*’s, 

backed only with a large quantity of precari- 

Ibid. p. 218. Mr. Collins oath this a forgery, and furely not with¬ 
out reafon, if, before that conftraint, there were no latin copies which 
had the claufe. But all this management on the fide of the claufe 
would not do. The latin articles were Hill printed without the claufe. 
And 1 have now before me a latin edition of the articles without the 
claufe, printed at Oxford, by Leonard Litchfield, printer to the 
Univerfuys ih the year 1636. And this brings us down to the date 
of Hales’s letter to Laud, the expreffion in which letter is equal to a 
thoufand witnelTes, that the firil claufe of the twentieth article, as it 
now (lands in our prefent editions, was not held, by the moll learned 
and judicious divines of tliofe days, to be of the lead authority whe¬ 
ther it was found in latin or englilh copies. But here rifes a new 
advocate, who will needs have church-authority to be equally affer- 
ted by the twentieth article, whether you admit the difputed claufe 
or no. This is no other than the compiler of Dr. Heylin’s life in 
the Biographia Britaniiica , who, having cited the paffage which ! 
have put down above, from the imroduBion to the Hijlorical and 
Critical EJJay on the thirty-nine articles, thus proceeds: “ But, 
" after all, what is there in the latin article, as read by Prideaurr, 
“ any more than in the engliffi one produced by Heylin, that con- 
“ tradifls the pofition ot this latter, which gave fo much offence ? 
11 Where is the difference in fenfe between Non licet ecckftx quit- 
11 quam injlilutrc quod vtrbo Dei feripto adverfetur ; and the 
“ church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority 
“ in colttrqycrjies cfjaithj yet not Jo as to ordain any thing con - 
“ trary to God's written word . Here is no real, but a feemiug 
" diverfity only. For though the latin is negatively, and the en- 
“ glifli affirmatively expreffed, yet the affirmation of the one is implied 
“ in ihe negation of the other; for is it not an abfurdity to talk of 
“ limiting a power which,does nut exift? If the church then had 
' - .not generally, a power of decreeing, it would be nonfenfe to fay, 
“ fhe.mi^ht not decree contrary to God’s word. The faying,’(he 
“ may not ordain any thing contrary to the feriptures, infers, fhe 
11 may ordain anf 1 thing relating to her province, that is roniiflent 
“with them. Whether tire church always confines herfelf within 
41 due bounds, or may not fometimes mifufejher authority ? whether 
‘‘ (lie has any authority in fuch things at all ? or, finally, whether 
“ there is fuch a thing as a church, according to Heflin’s accepta'- 
lion of that term? are other points; but moll certainly the tweu* 
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ous speculation upon very doubtful fa&s, must 
be left to their respective readers. For my 

“ tieih article of the church of England,whether latin orenglifh, fcemi 
as favourable as need be wifhed to the caufe Ileylin defended. 
Thus far the biographer; who attempts, we fee, to flip in church- 
authority upon us at a back door, which, he would have us believe, 
Hands open to receive it. But, had he looked up to the text upon 
which he is commenting, he would have feen, that, without the firft 
claufe of the article, Heyiin could by no means have efllblifhed any 
one of his three portions. The fecond of thefe pofitions is, that the 
church hath authority of interpreting the faertaferiptures. Hey¬ 
iin conftders the church under two ideas, t. The church reprefen- 
tative, meaning the clergy; and, 2. The church diffufive, meaning 
the aggregate of head and members together. Vid. Examen Hijlo - 
ticum^ u. f. p. 218. In thefe pofitions he means the church repre- 
fentative, exclufive of the church diffufive. How, if the church 
reprefentative hath authority to interpret the facrcd feriptures, the 
church diffufive is precluded from judging, whether the ordinances 
and decrees of the church reprefentative are contrary to God’s word 
or not. But this authority of interpreting the feriptures depends 
entirely on the affirmance of the church’s authority in coturoverfies 
of faith : It is true, there is a negative upon the church’s authority 
to ordain any thing contrary to God’s written-word, in the fubfequent 
part of the englifh article. But flil! the church reprefentative (in 
modern language, the governors of the church) having an exclufive 
authority to interpret the feriptures, is the (pie judge of the agree¬ 
ment or contrariety of her ordinances, when compared with'the word 
of God. Let us now confidcr the terms of the latin article, as read 
by Dr. Prideaux : Ecclefict non licet quicquam injlituere quod vtrbo 
Dei adverfetur, neque unumferiptune locum fit exp onerc potej), ut 
fdteri contradicat. The biographer underflands this, I fuppofe, of 
the church reprefentative, and for the jAefent, we w>H underffand it 
fo too. Now, where-ever there is a non licet, there is a l^W implied, 
and likewife a judge of tranfgreffions againfl that law. Who then 
is the judge of thefe inflitutions, with refpctl to tbeir agreement with 
the word of God? Not the church reprefentative, for here is no 
authority given her, in that capacity, in controverfies of faith j no 
exclufive power of interpreting the feriptures. The conference is, 
that the power of judgment devolves upon the church diffuftye, the 
ccetusfidelium, as it is called in the foregoing article. But if you 
bring in the affirmative claufe, veiling the church-reprefentativc with 
authority in controvcrftej of fjith t and if upon it yotl build an ex. 
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own part, I am inclined fo think, the safer 
apology for the fathers would have been that 
observation which the same learned doctor 
mentions elsewhere to have been ma.de upon 
Arnobius and Lallan tins, namely, that they 
tirideitook the defence of Christianity before 
they understood it. This is a case which was 
perhaps common to all the fathers, and admit¬ 
ted of 'a reasonable excuse; the same which 
the apostle Paul allows in a similar one, they 
“ had a zeal for God, but not according to 
“ knowledge. ”* 

chtfive authority to interpret the fcriptures, the church diffuse Will 
’be obliged to receive implicitly whatever the church representative 
to obtrude upon her. The diverfity then-between (he latin 
and englifli article, is a veal diverfity. According to the latin article, 
the church representative has a power of inftituting or ordaining, 
fubjefl neverthelefs to the judgment and controul of the church dir. 
'fufive. According to theenglifh article, the church reprefentntive 
Is veiled with authority in coturoverfies of ■faith, which implies an 
exchifivc authority of interpreting the fcfiptures, and confeqttemly is 
.the foie judge of thofe limitations mentioned in the ftrblequent parts 
6f the articleand consequently again, her authority is botindiefs; 
nor has the church diffifive any right, upon this'(late of the cale, to 
judge whether the church reprefentative rntfufes heranthority or not. 

* Perhaps the moll blatheable part 6f the condufl of the fathers 
fo called, was their introducing pagan inftitmions into chriftian wor. 
•fltip. And this might be calli-c! the fault of thetimcs. But Cafan- 
bon thought they were well jn(lifted in this praftictyby the example 
of the apofile Paul. His ‘words are Ihefe : hreaxEfputatione {.he 
‘is. (peaking of his Excerciratirms] dc nominibus Eucharijlicc, •unum 
tjl caput dc nomine myfteriuni. Obftrvavi fingirfarm, pat runt 
prudentiam, qui paganorum muita iriftituta ad-pios u/us reticle- 
runt. Ego non nego pofteriordm xtilpa, muita mala inde prove- 
m/e : fed piorum iliorum vtttrum' jactum, mordictts defendo ex- 
tmplo Pauli. 'Epill. 931. Jac. Aug. THuiaito. edit. Aim. Here 
then is no fault either of the -men, orof the times. The example of 
an apofile precludes all blame of dm tie; nor can we afcribe this in* 
fiance of jinguiar prudcnce to a zeal without knowledge. As to 
the fhare ihefathershjid in introducing thefe pagan ioCitvuions, there 
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Whether the case of our modern fathers 
would admit of a like apology, is not material 
to inquire, as it is certain, that an advocate 
who should offer it on their behalf, would meet 
with no thanks at their hands. They say, they 
-see as well as others, thatthings are out of or¬ 
der in the church, but alledge the unseason- 

» • 

is no realon to think Cafaubon was miflaken in the fafl. What the 

evils were, of which this imroduOfon was the occafion, every one 
Knows who is acquainted with the date of popery in the fubfequent 
ages. Thefe evils are here put to the account of pofterity. But if the 
fathers were Jingularly prudent in introducing thefe intfitutionj,why 
the fltould not podciity be as well juflified by the example of the fa¬ 
thers,as the fathers were by the example of St.Paul ? For will not 
pofterity fay, they introduced thefe additional inditutions for the 
ftmepious ufes for which the fathers fird adopted the others? We have 
here, however, a confirmation from matter of faft, that Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton was right in deriving the idolatry and fttperdition of the churcli 
of Rome from the riles of paganifm. The doflor, however, was to 
hcoppoled upon this head, right or wrong; for, as fome of the ri¬ 
tual cudoms and fuperditious devotions qf popery had found their 
way into feme protedant churches, it would not have looked well 
on the fide of reformed church-rulers to have referred to a pagan in- 
Uitute for the origin of luch cuftonis and devotions. I could indeed 
point out one liturgic champion, who, being unwilling that, certain 
forms of devotion in the fervice of the church of England, to which 
objections had been made, fhould red upon the authority of popilh 
precedents alone, thought fit to fetch a parallel cafe from Homer. 
Dr.Middleton’s opponent,however,if he dill abides by his hypothefis, 
mud of necellity change the podure of his defence of the fathers. If 
the fuperdiiions they introduced arofe too*late to be derived from pa- 
ganifirt, either the imroduflion of them was no fault, o/, not the 
fault of the times, but of human nature, a fort of fault, which may 
be incident to fathers of more modern times. F/afmus, who was 
as good a judge of the rife of luperditious ceremonies amongd Chris¬ 
tians, as either Cafaubon or biftiop Warburton, derives the fuper- 
ditions of popery from thofe of paganifm in detail, in a little piece 
he wrote intituled, Modus orandi Deumj and as Dr. Joriifi fays 
veryjudiy.'’ See the pafTage in his Life of Erafmus, vol, II, p. 197. 

■Gg 
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ableness of these times for any attempt to set 
them right. In the mean time, others see that 
the infection of the times has, in some degree, 
laid hold even of these venerable personages, 
and produced appearances of secularly, which, 
wheneverareformationshall be happily brought 
about, we-may be sure will not be suffered to 
disparage? their sacred characters, nor to give 
offence any longer to those weak and short¬ 
sighted brethren, who cannot comprehend 
that such conformity to the world can contri¬ 
bute to bring the times to maturity for planting 
and bringing forth more evangelical fruits. 

But let us do all sides justice, and now pro¬ 
ceed to examine how this plea of impracticabi¬ 
lity has been elucidated and enforced by cer¬ 
tain writers, who were a little more prudent 
and cautious than the above-mentioned Mr. 
White. 

“ In all proposals and schemes to be redu- 
“ ced to practice” (says a very dextrous cham¬ 
pion pf the' church of England) “ we must 
“ suppose the world to be what it is, not 
“ what it ought to be. We must pro- 
“ pose, not merely what is absolutely good 
“ in itself but what is so with respeCt to the 
“ prejudices, tempers, and constitutions we 
“ knoV, and are sure to be among us .”* 

To this doCtrine a very eminent name is sub¬ 
scribed, which is likewise subscribed to some 
other doClrines utterly inconsistent with it, at 
least in my apprehension, u'nless conform¬ 
ing to what the world, is, and conforming to 

* Bifliop IIoadi)’s RcafonaMcnpfs of conformity, apud Phil t 
Cantab, p. 1 7, 
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tlic sovereignty of Christ in his o\rn kingdom, 
is precisely one and the same tiling.* 

Be this as it may, the doctrine of conform¬ 
ing to the prejudices, tempers, and constitu¬ 
tions, that we know to be among us, has clear¬ 
ly carried the vogue, and is now pretty gene¬ 
rally adopted by the clergy, in whatever repute 
the rest of the right reverend author's divinity 
may be with them. 

“ It is represented, that the world was ne¬ 
ver less disposed to be serious and reasonable, 
than at this period. Religious reflection, we 
are informed, is not the humour of the times; 
nor can men of any sort be brought to examine 
their own opinions, and popular fashions,-with 
attention sufficient to enable them to judge 
either of the efficacy of such remedies as might 
be proposed by public authority, or the pro¬ 
priety or expediency of administering them.” 

“ We are therefore advised, to exercise our 
prudence and our patience a little longer ; to 
wait till our people are in a better temper,, and, 
in the mean time, to bear with their 'manners 
and dispositions ; gently and gradually cor¬ 
recting their foolish and erroneous notions and 
habits; but still taking care not to offend them 
with unseasonable truths, ndr to throw in more 
light upon them at once, than the weak*optics 
of men so long used to sit in darkness are able 
to bear.—In one word, to consider the world 
as it is, and not as it Ought to be.” 

This is the common cant of those, botfy in 

* Sermon On the nature of the kingdom of Chiift, and the bi- 
(hop's defences of it, ’ 

G £ 2 
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higher and lower stations, who desire to put a 
negative upon a review ot our ecclesiastical 
system. It is something, indeed, that, with 
respect to our present system, they will own 
that the body of’ the people sit in darkness; 
which implies, that, if they were more enlight¬ 
ened, they would have no inconsiderable ob- 
jedions.to the forms in which they now acqui¬ 
esce. But Mfhen it is considered from whence 
t his light and truth are to come, namely, from 
those records which have preserved to us the 
gospel as it was preached by Christ and his 
apostles, is it not a little strange, that this 
truth should be unseasonable, and this light 
intolerable, after the gospel has been taught, 
received, and professed, in a succession of ge¬ 
nerations, for near eighteen hundred years ? 

But to examine his lordship’s doctrine a little 
more narrowly. What the bishop calls the 
prejudices, tempers, and constitutions of men, 
are known to be much oftener, and in much 
greater abundance, on the side of folly, false¬ 
hood, "and vice, than of truth, virtue, and 
good sense. Prejudice and partial aflfedion car¬ 
ry their point every day, against the loudest 
remonstrances of reason, and the clearest light 
of revelation. If this were a new, or an inci¬ 
dental ..case, peculiar to the present, and un¬ 
known to former times, we might be at a loss, 
for directions how to deal with it, and excusa- 
ablc enough' for taking up with the best expe-^ 
clients that human prudence-should suggest/ 
But these, ih fad, are the very same circum¬ 
stances in which our blessed Saviour found the 
world at his first appearance. The prejudices. 
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tempers, and constitutions of the men of those 
days, had in them the very same perverseness 
and obliquity, of which we complain at this 
hour ; and from the fatal effects of which Je¬ 
sus came to save such as would hear his voice. 

According- to the bishop’s maxim, our Sa¬ 
viour should have ordered his proposals with 
a view to the prejudices and tempers of the 
scribes and pharisees, the leading metl among 
the people to whom he made his first overtures 
of reformation, and from whom the people de¬ 
rived their own prejudices and tempers. 

Instead of this, Jesus seems to have formed 
what this right reverend author calls an eccle¬ 
siastical Utopia. He paid little respeft to the 
established church, as it was then modelled. 
He openly reproved, and by his teaching op¬ 
posed, the traditionary religion of the rulers 
of the Jewish church, both as to their forms of 
worship and points of dofti ine; and taught 
many things on those occasions, which shew 
lie never intended his religion should be shut 
up in a national church, or established upon 
exclusive conditions. The consequence was, 
that lie was pursued by the great churchmen of 
those times with their utmost vengeance, even 
to the death. t 

This he knew from the beginning would be 
his fate ; nevertheless, what is still more 
strange ! he commanded his appstles, and in 
them, as it should seem, all who were to suc¬ 
ceed them in tfye saifie province, to follow his 
example, and to adhere to the same methods 
of reforming the world. It seems, he com¬ 
mitted the event to the providence of.God, who 
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favoured the plan so far at least, as to make it 
probable in the'liighest degree, that if any other 
had been substituted in its place, there would 
not have been, one Christian this day in the 
world.* 

* Among the great variety of critics who have fat upon The 
Confeffional, -there is one who hath honoured it with his notice in a 
French publication, intituled, Memories 'littraires de la Grande 
Bretagne, pour I’an 1767, who, having garbled and mangled to 
his talle, or perhaps to his underflatiding, the anfwer given above 
tobifhop Iloadly’s plea for accommodating all propofals for reforma¬ 
tion, to what the world is, not to what it ought to be, adds in the 
margin the following curious annotation, which he calls thp Jour- 
nahjl’s Remark . “ The author fliou’d not haye fuftcred himfelf 

“ here to ramble into one of thofe digreflions fb common in contro- 
<! verfy, by dragging into his fyftem a comparifon neither juft nor 
decent. What reiemblance is there between a divine legifljtor, 
u who, by working miracles, gives authority to a new religion, 
11 which he comes to teach mankind, and a private perfon, who dc- 
livers fome fen*intents whic h appear to him to be reafonable, but 
* ! which are m t fupported by indifputabie evidence ?” After 
which He adds, from the plenitude of his critical authority, “ One 
“ may hurt the befl caufe by defending it with feeble weapons.'? 
Now, if by a private perfon [an particulier'J be here meant the 
author of The C.onfcjfional, the Journalill fltould have taxed him, 
not with injufiice and indecency, hut with downright impiety, in 
comparing himfelf and his fentimems, to the divine legiflaior and his 
heavenly doflrines; an accufatinn, which, had 1 here been any the 
leaft colour for it, the adverfaries of The Cmifcjfional would have 
eagerly adopted, carefully fofleved, and pompoufly exhibited with 
every horrible grace of thei* calumniating rhetorick, long before it 
appeared ip thefe idle memoirs. That themifreprefemation was the 
handy-wotkeitherofa Frenchman who did not imderfland Eug'ifti, 
or of an Englilhman who did not underlland Frcncli, appears from 
this inftance. In hating the arguments of the anti-refor/ners above, 
againft undertaking any review or amendment of our pdblic form', 
it is mentioned as one allegation on the part of the adverfaries, that 
religiqus rejleElion is not the humour of the'times ; which is thus 
t rati ikied by the Joumalifl, fit tUs reflexions religieufes ne font 
point faxles pour It terns ou nous vivons, i. e. religious reflexions 
are not made 1 [or defigned'] for the time in which we live. Now, 
whatever opinion the author under thb hands of the Journalift might 
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la answer to this, it hath been suggested, 
that the circumstances of both clergy and peo¬ 
ple are very different now, from what they 
were in the apostles days. The manners and 
opinions of mankind, it is said, have under¬ 
form of the anti-reformers, he never thought any one of them either 
fo ftupid or fo wicked, as to alledge, that reflefiions pf which religion 
is the fubjjft were not made or defigned for all timesj as much as 
religion itfelf, which, without fuch reflexions, could have no effect 
upon any times. Nor indeed could the faid atfthor ever have ima» 
gined, before he faw it upon paper, that any man could be fo ama¬ 
zingly blockilb, as not to be able to diflinguilh between the general 
obligation upon ail men at all times to exercife religious reflexion, 
and the general temper and difpofttion of men at particular times, 
and in particular places to be difaffefled to it. Again, according 
to this tranflator, The Confejfional reprefents Jefus as defiring to 
change the jewilh confelfion of faith \_du peuple dont il vouloit 
changer la confeffon de foif\ of which there is not one word to he 
found in the whole book. The jewilh confelfion of faith, depending 
upon the law and the prophets, our Lord acknowledged in common 
with the.jews themfelves j and it was from thefe common principles 
efpoufed on all fides, that Jefus argued againit the prejudices and 
tempers of the people, and again!! the traditions of the fetibes and 
pharifees, by which they had corrupted the religion delivered by" 
Mofes, both as to forms of worfhip, and points of dofltine. And a 
very fmall fhare of common fenfe would haw informed thp Journa¬ 
ls, that the author of The Confejfional is here arguing, after this 
grand and venerable exemplar, frqjpi the common principle of all 
proteflants, viz. the sufficiency or the scriptures as 

A RULE, BOTH OF FAITH AND PRACTICE (and not from the 

femiments or ideas of any private individual), that the precepts of 
Chrifl ought to be oppoled to the tempers and prejudices of a cor¬ 
rupted or milled people at all times, and in all places, aryl his genu, 
ine dofljines fubftituted in tire place of the artificial and traditionary 
forms of their fallible guides in religion, at all adventures. Faults 
of mere inattention may be excufed, as when this Journal ill calls Dr. 
Carter a divine of Ireland; hut miftranflations and interpolations, 
which are manifeflly Injurious to the party criticifcd, and mull be 
fabricated with fome degree of deliberation, imply either an igno¬ 
rance or a perverfenefs, that fliould be totally excluded from the put. 
vince of a literary as well as a municipal judge. 
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gone great alterations, insomuch that, if mi¬ 
nisters were to insist either upon the severe 
personaldiscipline, or the unadorned simplicity 
of faith and worship preached and pfa&ised by 
the apostles, men would rather be'prejudicyd 
against, than converted to the pra6tice and 
profession of the gospel. 

But is not this to suppose that, upon every 
change'oF public manners, upon every flu6iu- 
ation of pop'ular opinions, the teachers of reli¬ 
gion have a power of varying their rule? that 
is to say, to suppose what is utterly false? Can 
they shew any other authentic rule of teach¬ 
ing religion, besides that in the new testament? 
Does the new testament mention any ponders 
given to preachers to judge of fitness and ex¬ 
pediency in respect of events, and, in conse¬ 
quence of that foresight, to vary their dodtrine, 
and accommodate it to supposed exigencies? 
If they have no such powers, and yet a6t as if 
they had, what are they doing but superseding 
the authority of Christ in his own kingdom, 
and setting themselves up in his place? 

Some,‘indeed, lay so much to the account of 
the great difference there is between the man¬ 
ners and sentiments of the present times, and 
those of our Saviour's ministry, as to suppose 
that a discretionary power in the clergy to ac¬ 
commodate themselves and their doctrines to 
the times, m,ust arise from the nature of the 
case ; which they endeavour to justify by va¬ 
rious arguments, 'particularly the example of 
St. l?aul, who became all things to all men. 

In answer to this, I shall, for the present, 
admit that the manners and opinions of the 
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present generation are as remote as you M ill 
from the genius and spirit of the gospel; yet 
you cannot say they are more remote from it, 
than the manners and opinions of the jews and 
gen tiles were. On another hand, the manners 
and principles of the jews and gefltiles were in 
no better agreement with each other, than ei¬ 
ther of them were with the gospel. * The gos¬ 
pel was nevertheless preached to them both, as 
a common measure of believing'and obeying 
unto salvatiop, and that without any of those 
accommodations and allowances which are now 
pleaded for; so that all arguments for such ac¬ 
commodation from the reason of the thing, are 
absolutely excluded by the pradtice of our Sa¬ 
viour himself. 

As to the example of St. Paul, it is first to 
he considered, for what end he became all things 
to all men, namely, that he might gain sonic. 
Gam them? To what?—Why to the profes¬ 
sion and pra&iee of Christianity. We may he 
sure, then, that he neither indulged them, nor 
complied with them, in any tiling which-was a 
disparagement to the profession, or inconsis¬ 
tent with the practice, to which he laboured to 
gain them. Dr. Middleton hath insinuated 
that this saying of St. Paul is hyperbolical,* 
or, in his own language,- had in it some degree 
of fiction. And it is probable the apostle* meant 
no more than that sort of ae'conjmodation to 
the humours of men, which is implied in the 
Son of man's coining'eating and drinking , by 
jvay of shewing, that the austerer discipline of 


* Mifccllancoui Trafls, p, 306. 
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John was not essential to the faith and duties 
of the gospel. Let our modern accommoda- 
tors keep within the same bounds, and we shall 
willingly allow them the benefit of these pre¬ 
cedents. 

2. But this is not all. St. Paul and his com¬ 
panion Luke have between them left us some 
remarkable instances of the apostles compli¬ 
ance with, ?s well as of his indulgence to per¬ 
sons of different religious prejudices. His per¬ 
mission to Christians to feast or eat with the 
gentiles, is plainly qualified by several cauti¬ 
ons. His accommodation to jewish customs 
turned out, in some instances, yery unhappily; 
and I have sometimes thought that there are 
some, no very obscure marks, discernible in 
his epistle to the Galatians, that he thought 
he had formerly gone too far in these compli¬ 
ances. He plainly condemns the practice of 
circumcision as destructive of the faith of the 
gospel, at least in a greek or a gentile. And 
yet it appears he once thought it necessary to 
circumcise Timothy, who was of greek extrac¬ 
tion by the father’s side, for no other reason 
assigned,' but because of the jews who were in 
those quarters.* 

These matters o c fadt, then, are necessary to 
be taken in, to illustrate the apostle’s meaning 
in these large expressions. And it is no less 


* Aflsxvi.—i—3. Some commentators feem willing to account ■ 
for the apoftle’s condutl on this occation, by' a maxim of the impe¬ 
rial liw, partus fequiiur ventrm, and by tome rabbinical deieimi¬ 
rations 10 ihe lame effeft. See IVelJlein in loc. What weight 
iuch confide,rations had with St. Paul in fuch cafes, would be hard 
to judge. < 
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expedient for us to look at matters of faft nearer 
home, to set bounds to the fancies which we 
are too apt to build upon them. 

It is no>v about fifty years since the venera¬ 
ble bishop of Winchester advanced this maxim 
of considering the world as it is, rather than 
as it ought to be; and as the maxim itself has 
been almost universally adopted by tlip clergy, 
it is but reasonable to expert it should, by this 
time, haye been justified by better’fruits, than 
would have been brought forth by our endea¬ 
vouring to reform the world by the stricter 
precepts of the gospel. Are then the men, or 
the times, upon whom these accommodating 
methods have been tried, in any better dispo¬ 
sition than they were before they were intro¬ 
duced? Are their prejudices rooted out, their 
tempers softened, their constitutions refined, 
or their manners purified, by these prudential 
expedients of reformation ? We have seen 
what Mr. White thought of the matter: and 
we are told from other hands, that it is the same 
sort of prejudice, &c. which overawes, our su¬ 
periors from attempting to reform, what they 
are very sensible greatly wants reforming, in 
more respefts than one. 

The bishop of Winchesters maxim is, how¬ 
ever, in as much repute as ever : and ng won¬ 
der. Doftrines, which have in them so much 
ease and convenience with respe&to the teach¬ 
ers of religion, and so. plausible an air of mo¬ 
deration towards their disciples, arc in no dan¬ 
ger of going out of fashion, let them be con¬ 
fronted with ever so many plain fa6ts, or refu¬ 
ted by ever so solid.reasoning. They pass 
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from hand to band with the perfeft approba¬ 
tion of all sides; and with whomsoever it is 
that we have any disputes, of which the con- 
duft of the clergy makes a part, disquisitors, 
dissenters, infidels, or heretics, the apology is 
always drawn from the nature and necessity of 
the times. 

Thus ip a late answer to Lord Bolingbroke, 
we are, informed, that “There are times and 

occasions, when politeness, civil-prudence, 
“ and the private motives of friendship ,ought 
“ to determine a to an xvho is to live in the 
“ world to comply with the state and condi- 
. “tion of the times, and even to chuse the 
“ worse instead of the better method of doing 
“good.”* 

Flow good things may be improved by keep¬ 
ing ! In the beginning of the century, com¬ 
pliance with the times Was only a matter of 
prudence and expedience: it is now become a 
duty. 

The adversaries of the doftrine heretofore 
were only harmless theoretical Utopians. They 
are now fanatics, enthusiasts, and bigots.— 
Justice however must be done to this last Wri¬ 
ter; who tells us, that “there are times and 
“occasions when the soberest thinker (i. e. 
“he who is neither fanatic, enthusiast, nor 
“ biget) will confess, that the interests of par- 
“ ticulars should give wav tothoseof the pub- 
“ lie.” Arfd one of these occasions, it seems, 
is this on which he writes*; and where he thinks 
it would be wrong to admit these considerati- 

* Apology preliked tothe third letter of a view of Lord Boling- 
phifjlaphy, p. klix. fiijl edit. 1755. 
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ons of politeness, civil-prudence, &c.- HoW 
so? Because the noble author laid the author 
of the View under a necessity to represent him 
both as detestable and ridiculous, on account 
of the freedoms he had taken with Moses , 
Paul, &c. and so far his reason is good. But 
Lord Bolingbroke had taken great freedoms 
(greater than with Moses and Paul)' with the 
modern clergy of our own establishment. Had 
the author of the View, therefore, Been able to 
have prevailed upon his own politeness and 
civil-prudence to have defended Moses and 
Paul with sobriety and seriousness, and to' 
have chosen, on this occasion, what he calls 
the worse method of doing good, some people 
will be of opinion, that his arguments would 
have lost nothing by it, either of their strength 
or perspicuity ; and he would certainly have 
avoided one evil suspicion, which has stuck to 
him, and of which his friendly monitor forgot 
to apprize him j namely, that his free treatment 
of Lord Bolingbroke did not arise so much 
from his zeal for true religion, as from his* sen¬ 
sibility of the affront offered to the modern 
clergy ; in which, it is but too visible, the au¬ 
thor of the View is personally concerned. 

- But what are those times and occasions which 
call for this strain of goou-breeding The: 
learned writer hath not condescended to inform 
us, nor what sort of good may be flone by it. 
When religion is to be promoted or defended, 
a plain man woyld be apt to think, that no 
times or Occasions should make it a dutjj $o 
cRuse a worse method of doing good, but 
where a better is absolutely not to be h^d. But 
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where, as in the present case, a man is supposed 
to have both methods before him, .and yetought; 
to postpone the better, and chuse the worse, 
the obligation should seem to arise from some 
law, dr to refer to some rule of moral pra&ice, 
which hath no connexion with the Christian 
religion. 

The learned writer, indeed, hath limited this 
duty to the man who is to live in the world. But 
which of us is not to live in the world, in the 
common acceptation of that expression ? If, 
indeed, by a man who is to live in the world, 
is meant a man who is so to live in it as never 
to give offence (“the thing, says this writer, 
“ of all to be most dreaded by those who know 
“ the world,") it is well if, in the gospel-ac¬ 
count, this politeness, civil-prudence, and pri¬ 
vate friendship, turn out to be any better than 
hypocrisy, partiality, worldly wisdom, and re- 
spe6l of persons. 

The plain truth is just this. The prejudices, 
tempers, constitutions, &c. of mankind, with 
respect to the Expedients of reformation pro¬ 
posed in the Christian scriptures, have been 
much the same in all ages since the heavenly 
preacher of them first appeared. Sensual, 
worldly-minded, .and incorrigible men, hated 
him, because he reproved their pride, their ava¬ 
rice, their hypocrisy, and other vices, without 
reserve. And such men hate such preachers 
to this hour, and will h^te them to the end of 
the world. And yet such d©6triries must be 
preached, with the same unreserved freedom, 
if the men who areappointed to the office would 
discharge it faithfully^ Unless our prudent 
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and polite reformers can produce a new reve¬ 
lation, exhibiting new sanctions, and new 
terms . of salvation; or unless they can shew 
(what indeed some of them have more than half 
insinuated) that the same occasions which the 
men of that generation gave to our Saviour, 
exist no longer, and that pride, avarice, hypo¬ 
crisy, superstition; and sensuality, arejmnished 
from the face of the earth. When they have 
made either of these appear, then, but not tiil 
then, we can allow them to accommodate them¬ 
selves, their dodtrines, and expedients of re¬ 
formation, to the taste and temper of the times. 

But, to proceed a little farther in our exa¬ 
mination of these commodious mkxitns. What 
consequences do these cautious reformers ap¬ 
prehend, from proposing to the world such 
measures of reformation, as are absolutely good 
in themselves, and tend to make men what 
they ought to be? Few trials, that I know of, 
have been made upon this plan; nor does it 
appear by any repeated experiments, what it is 
that would disappoint them. 

On this occasion we are told, ** that fadtions 
“ would be created, dangerous to civil govern- 
“ ment itself, and produdtive of evils in soci- 
“ ety, which all the good that could possibly 
“ result from such endeavours to reform the 
“ world, would not counterbalance.” 

I cannot represent this argument in any 
terms so well aaapted.to give it its full weight 
and lustre, as those of a late sensible writer, 
whose views and occasions will be explained in 
the sequel. 

“ I am very sensible, says this gentleman, 
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t( that the truth of any point, or the certainty 
“ of any matter of faCt, can never be deter- 
“ mined by the consequences that flow from 
“ it; yet I think it a part which virtue, as 
“ well as prudence, prescribes,’ to be more re- 
“ served and cautious of meddling, where little 
“ or no advantage can be gained to society ; 
“ but where consequences may possibly prove 
“hurtful; and especially where the point in 
“ question is only speculative. I'or specula- 
“ tive truth, though it greatly contributes to 
u the perfection of human nature, may yet be 
“ recovered, in some Cases, at too dear a rate. 
“ Whatever unsettles the foundations of go- 
“ vernment, affeCts the well-being of society, 
“or any way disturbs the peace and quiet of 
“ the world > is of very destructive consequence; 
“ and the man who should retrieve fifty such 
“ truths, at the expence of one faction, would; 
“ in my opinion, be a very pernicious member 

of society.”* 

Either this ^ingenious person hath written 
himself quite out of sight of his own princi¬ 
ples, or I am not clearsighted enough to dis¬ 
cover his meaning. Let me fust confess my 
own ignorance. 

1. I cannot comprehend, how any truth 
that io merely speculative can contribute to 
the perfection of human nature. Human na¬ 
ture lias always appeared to me to advance the 
nearest to perfection, by the means of moral 
habits, formed and invigorated by principles 
of truth, and of religious truth in particular. 
Whatever discoveries may be made by the way 

* Remarks on Dr. Chapman’s Charge, &c, p. 9,10. 
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of speculation, if they may not be turned to 
some practical use, or improvement of the mo¬ 
ral man, they will pass with me for little bet¬ 
ter than the groundless visions of imagination. 

2. It js equally mysterious to me, bow truths 
that are merely speculative should unsettle the 
foundations of government. 

3. Nor can I possibly conceive, haw such 
truths as greatly contribute to the perfection 
of human nature should affect the well-being 
of society. I mean, as I suppose he does, affect 
it with an evil influence. 

4. In the last place, I should have appre¬ 
hended, that the recovery of fifty truths, 
which greatly contribute to the perfection of 
human nature, would pay the expence of one 
fa&ion at least, even though the peace and 
quiet of the world should be, in some measure, 
disturbed by it; unless we must say, that little 
Or no advantage is gained to society, by the re¬ 
covery of so many such truths, as greatly con¬ 
tribute to the perfection of huinan nature. 

As this ingenious writer has, on this occa¬ 
sion, contrary to his custom, expressed him¬ 
self loosely and ambiguously, I dare not take 
upon me to ascertain his meaning. I imagine 
it, however, to be this. That where specula¬ 
tive errors are established by public authority, 
it is better to let them rest, than to attempt to 
remove them at the hazard of a faction, or by 
any such opposition or remonstrance as any 
way disturbs the peace and’quiet of the world. 

Now to this doClrine I would readily sub¬ 
scribe, if I knew of any truth or error of the 
Hh 
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religious kind (and of such truth and error this 
author is here treating) that could be called 
merely speculative; that is to say, such truth 
t>r error as hath no influence or tendency to 
improve or debase the religious condu6t of those 
who entertain or reject it respectively.* With 
respeCt ,t© such truth, or such error, it is of 
little consequence what becomes of them : but 
few are the truths or errors that I havemet with 
of this complexion* 

It should seem indeed, that, this remarker 
does not restrain this prudence and caution to 
these insignificant truths and errors. For lie 
says,—*Wn at ever unsettles the foundations of 

* The French 1 Journalift above-mentioned, reprefents this paf- 
fage thus: “ 11 admctI’objeQion, s’i! s’agit d’erreurs abfolument the* 
** oretique', c’eft-a-dire, qui n’ayent aticune influence fur les mceurs 
et la conduile religieufe de eeux qui les adoptent. On peut neg- 
“ liger celles de ce genre; mais rl n’en connoit point d’abfokimcnt 
“ indiffercntes aux mceurs, ou au bien de I’Etat.” p, 117. and then 
refers to a marginal note to this effeft: “ One might here require 
the author to dev e! ope and prove this aflertion by reafonings and 
'* facts.” "In the firft place, the author hath here no aflertion as is 
efcribed to him. He meddles not with the effefis that errors abfo- 
Jutely theoretic may or may not have upon the public manners or the 
Hale. He is fpeaking “only of truths and errors of the religious 
x( kind; and fays, he knows of no fuch truth or error, which hath 
** not fume influence or tendency to improve or debafe the religious 
“ conckft of thofe who entertain or rejeft it refpcftivcly.” Does 
,the Journalift know of any religious truth, which hath not this in¬ 
fluence or tendency ? Let him produce it, and then he may reafon- 
ahly require the developement and proof he calls for. In the mean 
time, be it fufhcient, in the fecond place, for the author to appeal to 
• the readers of any controverfy, upon any religious point, though 
ever fo fptculative or theoretic, whether the difputants on both fidet 
. do not conftantly endeavour to fhew the moral tendency of the fup- 
" poled truth they would fupport, and the immoral tendency of tne 
iiippofed error they would refute.. Let the Journalift try his hand 
upon thefe proofs and developesients. 
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“ government, &c. is of very destructive con- 
sequence.” 

Can this be admitted, without condemning 
the practice of the apostles, and first preachers 
of Christianity ? 

These, said their Thcssalonian adversaries, 
that have turned the world upside Mown, are 
come hither also, whoth Jason hath received; 
and these all do contrary to the decrees of Cassar, 
saying, there is another king, one Jesus.* 

I expeCt here to be told,* that the apostles 
were falsely accused, and that they made no 
attempt to unsettle Cassar’s government. I 
acknowledge it. But the faCtion was formed 
upon that supposition, and operated on the 
well-being of society, upon that occasion at 
least, with as much malignity as if the charge 
had been ever, so true. And may not the same 
thing happen again ? Has it not happened in 
many instances, that pious aijd zealous refor¬ 
mers have been accused of disturbing the pub¬ 
lic peace, when they were as jnnocent as the 
apostles themselves of any such intention ? 

Besides, no sensible man can doubt but the 
immediate establishment of Christianity in those 
early days, would have made great alterations 
in the gentile as well as tlfe jewish civil and 
religiousi polity. The total abolition*of the 
latter was the inevitable consequence of the 
kingship of Jesus; and what struggles and tu¬ 
mults were occasioned by attempting to intro¬ 
duce it., the sacfed history has fairly informed 


* Afls xv ii. 6, 7. 
HliS 
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ns: and yet, I presume, our Lord imagined, 
the truths that would thus be. recovered to 
mankind, would more than atone for these 
temporary inconveniencies : otherwise he 
would certainly have taken and prescribed 
other measures. 

The learned writer, with whom I am making 
so free, wks a second to Dr. Middleton in the 
controversy concerning the continuance of mi¬ 
raculous poxvers in the Christian church, and a 
very able one; and I the rather hope I have 
hot misunderstood or misrepresented his mea¬ 
ning in the foregoing citation, as he immedi¬ 
ately subjoins to it the following apology for 
meddling in that controversy. 

“ But, in the present debate [concerning 
“ miraculous powers, &c.] all such fears are 
“ vain and chimerical; where we may dispute 
“for ever, without unsettling or disturbing 
“any thing, except some fanciful systems, 
“ which have been ingrafted on the religion 
“ of the gospel, and which some of our present 
“ churchmen, for reasons of policy, have been 
“ endeavouring to defend as absolutely neces- 
“ sary to support it.” 

That"is to say, “ The miraculous powers of 
“ the post-apostolic church arc not affirmed in 
“an established article, or homily.” Had that 
been tile case, we must suppose, the point could 
not have been disputed without unsettling, or 
at least disturbing, something more than a 
fanciful system of our* present churchmen. 
Something with a more substantial support, 
than the political reasons above-mentioned. 

I am of opinion, that, if some of our ancient 
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churchmen in former times had foreseen this 
controversy, or if some of our modern do&ors 
had even yet the power to bring it about, the 
question, so far as legal decision could give it 
a san&ion, would not be found so naked of 
this kind of support.* Had this point been 
secured in due time, the doftors Chapman, 
Stebbing, Church, and Dodwell, wlu>, for the 
general, have been so tame in the controversy 
that you might stroak them, would have thun¬ 
dered about Dr., Middleton’s ears from the ar¬ 
tillery of an establishment, the moment he had 
made his appearance in that province; and 
have plied him with their great and small shot, 
as long as ever he was in a condition to be 
galled by it. 

I should be glad to know, wliat, in such 
circumstances, would have been the conduct 
of this his ingenious advocate? He will hardly 
say, that little or no advantage could be gained 
to society by this debate, after it has been de¬ 
monstrated by Dr. Middleton, Mr. Toll, and 
himself, how much the protestAnt caqse is in¬ 
terested in the determination of so important 
a fa6t. He calls the system, contrary to that 
he espouses, a fanciful one, unsupported by any 
thing but the dirty politics Disinterested church¬ 
men. Would the circumstance of bein^g esta¬ 
blished have added any truth or solidity to 
the system, or given it any more merit with 
rpspeft to the protestant cause? If not, what 
would there be in the one. case, that ought to 
hinder a reasonable and conscientious protes- 

* See JJiJlorical View, &c, c. xxvii, note (h.^ 
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taut from exposing and confuting it, more 
than in the other? Would it be sufficient to 
excuse a man so persuaded, that a fa&ion might 
be occasioned by the dispute, and something 
unsettled and disturbed, which might affeCt 
the peace and quiet or welfare of society ? 

Now, it is very possible that some other 
person, equally discerning, able, and consci¬ 
entious as the Remarker,may think some other 
system of these fanciful divines just as perni¬ 
cious to the cause of true religion, and just as 
void of truth and feason, as this of the mira¬ 
culous powers; some system, I mean, which is 
under the protection of an establishment. 
What is to be done? Is this man to sit down 
and acquiesce with the herd, under the appre¬ 
hension of causing a faction, and unsettling, 
in some degree at least, the peace and quiet of 
the world ? Had this been the persuasion of 
good men at all periods, what had been the 
creed of the protestant, or indeed of the Chris¬ 
tian world at this instant? 

It ys well for.us that some, both of our fore¬ 
fathers and contemporaries, have had none of 
these scruples: and it may perhaps add some 
light to the present enquiry, to remark how it 
has fared with some of these later adventurers, 
upon a point of orthodoxy, of which all the 
churches of Europe are extremely tenacious. 

, It is well known, that, since the commence¬ 
ment of the present century, the great Athana¬ 
sius has been attacked by a succession of emi¬ 
nent men, who could not be brought to think 
his System less fanciful, for being inclosed in 
the fortress of an established creed. 
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Mr. Whiston led the way. A fa&ion en¬ 
sued; and the event was, his, expulsion from a 
famous university, and an exclusion from all 
other preferment. Dr. Clarke made the next 
effort; nor could he, who was a much more 
temperate man, prevent a faction: and what 
would have come of it in the end, if an effec¬ 
tual interposition from the higher powers had 
not over-ruled those of the lower, ‘none can 
tell. More lately, a learned ancLcmicent pre¬ 
late, in a neighbouring kingdom, opened th(e 
trenches once more before the formidable Atha,- 
nasius, with all his myrmidons And fortificati¬ 
ons about him. Faction was again the conse ¬ 
quence; and, had not death snatched him off* 
the stage in a lucky moment (of which I aip 
informed as I am writing tins'), he might pro¬ 
bably have been sent, whither his mitre and 
his rochet would not have followed him. There 
were several others of less note, who had their 
factions well as these more eminent leaders ; 
hut these are enough to explain the case in 
hand. 

Let the next question be concerning these 
factions. Whence did they arise? As far as I 
can perceive, the laity of Great Britain and 
Ireland were-all this while very much at their 
ease, carried on their affaifs with their usual 
tranquillity and success ;. nor did I ever hear, 
that the well-being of society was at all affe&ed, 
at any of those periods of time when the Trini¬ 
tarian controversy was on the anvil, lienee 
it should seem,’ that no fa&ions either arose or 
spread among the common people on tlieSe oc¬ 
casions ; and yet factions there were, as ap* 
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pears both by the offence given by, and tbe 
molestation returned to, the culprits above- 
mentioned. We must look for them then 
among the clergy. 

Who expelled Mr. Whiston ? The church¬ 
men of Cambridge. Who attempted to pro¬ 
scribe Dr. Clarke ? The churchmen of the low¬ 
er house *>f convocation. Who took counsel 
against* the bishop of Clogher? The great 
churchmen “of Ireland. Who prosecuted Dr. 
Carter in the ecclesiastical court? The church- 
officers of Deal, at the instigation, as it is said, 
of a churchman of that place. Who prosecu¬ 
ted Mr. Emlyn in Ireland, and Messieurs 
Pierce, Withers, and Hallet, in England? The 
dissenting clergy, abetted, as appeared open¬ 
ly in the first case,* and as was strongly sus- 
peCted'in the latter, f by some great churchmen 
of the established church. In one word, what 
layman, who was not the instrument of some 
one or more churchmen, was concerned in 
these factions ? 

Let it then no longer be said, that the times, 
but that* the churchmen, are not ripe for are- 
formation. The impracticability, as far as yet 
appears, arises wholly from that quarter. Let 
the churchmen of the establishment shew them¬ 
selves desirous of, and sincere in soliciting, a 
reformation of our ecclesiastical constitution ; 
and, if they miscarry in their endeavours, it is 
but equitable that the impracticability should 
no longer be put to their’acconnt. 


* See Emlyn’s works, vol. I, p. 26.' 
f Tindal’s Tranfl, of Rapin, 8vo. 1746, vol, XXVII, p. 344, 
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Here, metliinks, I perceive a sly orthodox 
brother, -who has all this while hung his ears in 
a corner, begin nOw to prick them up, and 
come forward with this expostulation in his 
mouth: “What! reform according to the de- 
“ testable systems of Arius^or Socinus ! Is it 
“ not that you are pleading for ? And does 
“ not this confirm the suspicions offfhose who 
“ imputed these views to the free mid candid 
“ disquisitors ?” 

Soft and fair. Let the,disquisitors answer 
for themselves and their own views and princi¬ 
ples ; but do not prejudge them beforehand. 
They have laid before you a great many parti¬ 
culars, which perhaps give more open and im- 
“ mediate offence to the common people, than 
the doftrines of the Trinity ; about which, I 
am apt to think, few of them form any ideas. 
Had you shewn a disposition to reform these 
necessary matters, and had you set about it 
with alacrity, time and credit would have been 
given you for the rest. This I presume to say 
on the part of the disquisitors.* 

On my own part, I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to call for a review of our Trinitarian 
forms, as what, I think, is quite necessary for 
the honour of the church herself. Consider 
how the case stands on the very face of our pre¬ 
sent forms. 

“ So that in all things (**!<* wi*) says the 
“ Athanasian creed, the Unity inTrinity, and 
“ the Trinity i,n Unity, ,is [or onght] to be 
“ worshiped.” Is this the case in all our £orms 
of worship ? Turn back to the Litany, and 
you will see three distinft invocations of the 
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three persons, to each of whom the term God 
is assigned ; implying a sufficiency in each, in 
his personal capacity, to hear and grant the 
petition. Instances, equally remarkable and 
notorious, of our deviation from the Athana- 
sian maxim, might be given in great abun¬ 
dance. What miserable sophistry Dr. Water- 
land employed to make our liturgical forms 
consistent, has been noticed in these papers : 
»or, to say* the truth, is Dr. Clarke under 
much less embarrassment; and, while these 
inconsistencies remain, I cannot see how ade- 
fender of our forms of worship should be in 
much better agreement with Athanasius, than 
Whiston, Clarke, or Clayton. To make these 
matters consistent, is certainly the proper ob¬ 
ject of a review, on which side soever of the 
contradiction the truth may lie. 

One of the last pieces published on the sub¬ 
ject of the Trinity, was, An Appeal to the 
Common sense of all Christian People, $c. 
which book has passed through two editions 
without any sort of reply that I have heard 
tof.* This looks as if able writers were not 


* Winn this was written, I did not know of Dr. Macdonel’s 
anfwrr to the Appeal, and much lefs of the Appellant's replication, 
intituled, flic Trinitarian, Controvcrjy reviewed, printed for Mil¬ 
lar, 176c. It is fomyhing, however, to my pnrpofe, that no Eu- 
gliihtnan of any name has offered to confute the Appeal, and that 
the athanafian dofttine feems to be configned to the foie protection 
of our lrifli champion, who makes fo indifferent a figure in the hands 
of the Appellant, that probably we ( {hall hear no more of him ; the 
laid Appellant having faid enough to deter, wife men of both ftdes 
from meddling farther in tbecontroverfy, unlefs in the way of a Re¬ 
view,-—More, lately indeed, (as I am informed) one Mr. Jones, 
provoked, it feems, by fometbing in The Conjtffional, hath buckled 
on his armour, and hrandilhed his bulruffi againfl the able and im- 
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willing to meddle with the subject, or that 
willing writers were notable to manage it. 
Many of the wiser and more thinking part of 
the clergy have been long sick of the Athana- 
sian creed, and have, by degrees, disused it 
in their churches: and many of the congre¬ 
gations, where it has been so disused, if by ac- 
pident an officiating stranger shonld read it to 
them in its course, have been known to signi¬ 
fy their surprise and dislike by very manifest 
tokens.* 

From these particulars I*conclude, and ven¬ 
ture to repeat it, that, when our leading 
churchmen tell us of the impracticability of an 
ecclesiastical reformation, through the unripe¬ 
ness of the times, the true meaning is, that 
they cannot obtain their own consent to any 
measure, or to any attempt of that sort. And 
no marvel. A reformation that should reach 
to the extent of our deviations from the scrip¬ 
tures (and, when the door is once opeued, who 
knows how far a reformation might extend ?) 
would not stop at a few liturgical forms and ce¬ 
remonies. The conductors of it might proba¬ 
bly proceed to inquire, how far the present po¬ 
lity of the church stood upon a scriptural foun¬ 
dation ? And, should such inquiry be pursu¬ 
ed to good effeCt, the consequence might be, 
that the repose of some great churchman would 

• 

pregnable Appellant; but with fo much indifereet fury, that even 
the late grand patron of the AntbConfeflionaliils, it is faid, refuted 
to inlift him among hts retainers, 

* See A ferious and difjtassionatc Enquiry, &c. conterning 
fame pulfages in the public liturgy, athanafian creed, &C. p. 80—7 
95, 96. Of this I have been aa eye witqeia more than pace. 
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be grievously disturbed, their labours increas¬ 
ed, the nature and tendency of their present 
occupations greatly altered, and their tempo¬ 
ralities reduced to a due proportion to their du¬ 
ties and services.* 

The worthy friend who sent me the first no¬ 
tice of the demise of bishop Clayton, and an 
account, of the clerical machinations against 
him, iuclose.d in the same packet a small manu¬ 
script, intituled, the bishop of Clogher's speech , 
‘made in the House of Lords in Ireland, Feb. 2, 
1756.f I will not answer for the authenticity 
of this little rescript, though it seems to have 
passed for genuine in that country ; and it is 

* “ Nothing has mifled people more in their notions and defires 
“ of reformation, than their not being able to diftinguifh between 
“ fomc abufes, and the functions .corrupted by them; fothat, inflead 
“ of taking away abufes, they have gone to change ancient and ex¬ 
cellent conftiuuions. On the other hand,'nothing has perhaps 
“ heightened this weaknefs more, than that fome have beenfozea- 
“ lous for-the defence of thefe abufes, that one would think they love 
“ the function chiefly for the fake of the abufes, and would be little 
“ concerned for it, if thefe were feparated from it. Others, that dil- 
“ like the abyfes yet fuiow not how to part with them, fearing that 
“ the making of forpe changes may draw more after it; and that the 
“ humour of making alterations, being thus put in fermentation, may 
“grow foviolent, that it wilt not be eafily reflvained or governed.’ ! 
Preface tobifhop Burnet’s Hill, of the Rights of Princes, «Sfcc. p. 9. 
But what if the functions aitithe abufes ateby length of time,and the 
rciniffnefs of indolent authority, become f'o intimately incorporated, 
that there is no feparating them ? Do not tite latter fort of anti, 
reformers here mentioned plainly fee this? And is not this the 
ground of their apjftehenfion ? And if, through the perverfenefs ot 
me former fort (who make up by pinch the greatell number and 
11 rengtl) of anti-reformers,) we cannot have* the funtlipns without 
the abufes, may there not he other funflions found out, which would 
equally anfwer the end of an eHeflual reformation? 

+ It has fincc been printed at London, for Baldwin and Coop- 
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certain that the bishop moved in parliament for 
such a bill as is there mentioned. In this speech 
I find the following passage : “I am persua- 
“ ded, that if my lords the bishops will but 
“ shew'themselves inclined toamend whatthey 
“ cannot but acknowledge to be amiss, they 
“ will find the laity 7 ready to assist and support 
“ them, rather than otherwise.” 

No man knew the world better than the late 
bishop of Clogher. His adversaries objected 
it to him, after they had ransacked all the ob¬ 
scure corners of the kingdom for scandal, that 
he knew it but too well. Even they there¬ 
fore might take his word on this head. But 
indeed the thing speaks for itself. Whenever 
the people shall see this imprafticability subdu¬ 
ed on the part of the clergy, it is impossible 
they should not be convinced both of the utili¬ 
ty of the measure, and of the integrity ofthose 
who undertake and promote it. Such instan¬ 
ces of self-denial, and so many circumstances 
of ease and profit sacrificed to the public wel¬ 
fare and edification, cannot bitt give, them the 
highest esteem andaffe&ion for so faithful and 
disinterested pastors. 

I am willing, however, that our spiritual fa¬ 
thers, among whom are soipe persons of dis¬ 
tinguished merit, should have the bepefit of 
every plea that can possibly be offered for their 
ina&ivityand acquiescence inouu present in¬ 
convenient and unedifying system : and if 
any of them can derive any consolation to 
themselves, or any apology to the worlds for 
their conduct, from the following concession, 
I shall not desire to deprive them of it. 
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*' 'Though the church of Christ,” saith st 
pious and learned writer, “ has been thus cor¬ 
rupted [vi2. by copying the church pf Rome! 
more or less] in all ages and nations, yet 
there have been, and will be, in all, many 
who receive the seal of God, and worship 
him in spirit and in truth : and of these, as 
many have filled high stations as low ones. 
Such persbns, though they have concurred 
in the support of what is contrary to the 
pure religion, have, however, done it inno¬ 
cently with respeft to themselves, being led 
thereto by invincible prejudices. 

What particular examples this good man had 
In his eye, would be hard to say. Perhaps, 
some of the first bishops of the Christian dhurchj 
commonly called thefathers , as well as pastors 
of more modern times. . Let us pitch upon a 
few of the most eminent of these, and begin 
with the upper classes first. 

The fathers, so called, have ever been es¬ 
teemed the lights of the Christian church, and 
have beeh justly revered for their piety and 
san6lity of manners. But no one will deny, 
that they M'ere deeply prejudiced in favour of 
some things, which greatly disfigured and cor¬ 
rupted true religion. The question is, how 
far these prejudices were invincible ? 

Jerome is t one who hath figured in all ages, 
both on account of the austerity of his disci¬ 
pline, and the superiority of his learning. Both 
popish and prdtestant writers have, by turns, 
put their cause under his patronage ; till the 


* Dt. David Hartley's Obfervations on Man, rol. II, p. 371. 
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protesfants found they were losers upon the ba¬ 
lance, and from thenceforward began to look 
a little more narrowly into the character and 
merits of the man; arid then they found his 
genius was wholly turned to bragging and dis* 
simulation* that he frequently contradicted 
himself,f and paid little regard so truth, when 
he had a controversial point to carry; for which 
Le Clerc gives a very probable reason, name¬ 
ly, his reading and admiring Cicero. “ For 
" Cicero,” says this excellent critic, “ provi* 
“ ded what he says suits his present purpose, 
“ and may make an impression on his audi- 
“ ence, takes no thought whether it be true, 
“ nor cares at all whether he hath contradiCt- 
“ ed it elsewhere.”;}: 


* tngenium Hieronymi totumfuit ad jablationem & dissimuld- 
tionem compofitum. Le Clerc, Quctfliones Hicranyvnianoc, III, 
p. 62. 

+ Le Clerc, Scntimcns dequelques Theologians d'Hollandt, Sec. 
Letire xiii. p. 307. 

% J- Clerici Quctfliones HitronymianerfVUl. ^ xiiis p. 248. 
He^gives feveral inltances of ibis conduft of Cicero* and obferves 
afier Quintilian, and after Cicero himfelt, that the definition of an 
orator ihould not be what it ufually was, vir bonus dicendi peritus, 
but vir callidus mentiendi pro re nata, 13 dissimul andi pcritus* 
Le Clerc fhews, that Jerome was deeply tinftured with this ora tori- 
cal craft, and had his orationes caufarum & temporum, non judicii , 
as well as Tully; which is likewil'e acknowledged by Brafmus, his 
great advocates But what (hall we fay to a certain chrillian divine 
and critic, who will have it “that ia all this Cigero a tied no unfair 
part, “ becaufe forfooth he afted it not in his real, -but his perfonated 
“ charafter.” Pofljcript to Dr. Warburton’s Vifitation-fei. 
non, printedfor blacker Gyles, 1738. p. 31. A perfonated cha- 
rafter is a fiftitioui one,and whoever puts on i'uch a character With in* 
tent to deceive, feems to me not only to aft an unfair, but an immo¬ 
ral part. “Hold," fays the nimble cafuift: “unfair is an expref- 
V lion that relates (b a man’s breeding, to a point of civility, in net 
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Another excellent pen hath proved these con* 
traditions upon more of the fathers, particu¬ 
larly in one instance which shews adisingenu- 
ity, of which the most invincibly prejudiced 
among them must have been conscious. He 
has shewn, from the words of above a dozen 
of them, that when the question was concern¬ 
ing conformity to any particular religion, they 
all had the clearest conception' of the iniquity 
as well as impiety of intolerance. Neverthe¬ 
less, his adversary .challenged him to shew a 
•single instance, even in those councils of which 
these fathers were members,* and wherein some 
of them presided, where there was any trace of 
toleration towards those who differed from the 

“ impofing on good company, rather than his morals.” The reader 
will be pleated to take notice, that this good company was often a 
bench of judges, afletnbled to try caufes of the greateil importance to 
the peace and welfare of the community, llad Cicero appeared on 
the llage in the charafter of Agamemnon, and fpoke nothing but 
what Euripides put into his mouth, the good company would have 
had no reafon to complain, either of his rudenefs or his dilbonefty. 
But when he appears i$ the naked charafter of Cicero the advocate, 
and endeavouts to impofe upon a folcmn tribunal, by a faile reprefen- 
tation of fafts in a criminal caufe, he forfeits all pretenfrons to the 
charafler of a good patriot or an honeft man : and, whatever becomes 
of his breeding, in fo far as he lavs claim to thefe titles, is every way 
unfair. There is, however, one inftance upon record, which im¬ 
peaches Tuily’s breeding. ‘Quintilian informs us, that he boalled, 
ft tencbraaojfudijfcjudkibus in caufd Cluentii. Inftit.Orat. lib. ii. 
cap. 17. Wnat would be thought of an Attorney-General that 
fhould boa 11 , he h^d abufed and milled the Judges of (he court of 
king’s-bench? Certainly not that he was a polite man. But what 
is this to Jerome ? A great deal to Jerome ,and to the reft of the fa¬ 
thers defended by the prefacer to Julian. The apology for Cicero 
extendi- to the philofophital, tit well as rhetorical difcipline of thofe 
times. If that was blamelefs, the fathers who purfued it were fo 
too. Their faults were therefore neither faults of the times nor of 
the men; that is, the fathers had no fruits at all. 
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established faith and opinions. The other knew 
better than to undertake so hopeless a task ; 
and therefore contented himself with shewing, 
that these fathers contradicted in their prac¬ 
tice, what they had solemnly laid down for 
their incoutestibJe principles.* On which side 
of such a contradiction can the invincible pre¬ 
judice be supposed to lie ? 

To draw nearer to our own times, and to 
mention one of the most illustrious characters 
in all history. Erasmus saw, complained of, 
Censured, and exposed, the corruptions of po¬ 
pery with all freedom. It is hardly possible he 
should not perceive, that all these corruptions 
arose from the spurious authority to which the 
popes laid claim. Many passages, in his com¬ 
ments and paraphrases on the New Testament, 
shew his discernment in this matter beyond 
dispute. One, I havC pointed out in the note. 

* fiarbcyrac, Traite dc la Morale del Peres, Chap, xii § xl. 

P- l8 S- . 

+ Jam vero dc Romani Pontijicis potfjlate penc negotiofius 
difputatur, quam dc potcjlate Dei, dum quccrimus»de duplici il - 
tius potcftate, ct an poffit abrogare quodfcnptis apu/tolicis decretum 
cji f An pojit aiiquid Jlatucrc quod pugnct cum doElrina (van - 

f clica ? An poffit novum articuliim condcrc in Jidci fymbolo ? 

hrum majorcm bobcat potejlatum quam Petrus, anparem ? An 
poffit procciptrt angtlis ? Vtrum jbmplex homo fit, an quaji 
Dcus, an participct utramquc naturam cum Chrifio f Ancle - 
mentior Jit quamfucrit Chrijtus, cum is non Ugatur quemquam a 
purgatoriis pccnis nvocaffc ? Anjolus omnium non point erra- 
de? Sc.xcenta id genus dfputantur, magnis editis voluminibus, 
idque a magnis Theologis, pmefertim profeffionc religionis infigni- 
tus. Atque hcec furtt non fine mani/ejla fufpicionc adulationis, 
dice fine injuria Chrijli,. ad quern collati pnneipes, quaint unions 
dndgni, quid ahud funt quam vcrmiculi f An putant hpccplactn 

.1 i 
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And to these an hundred more might be added. 
He well knew that the scandalous trattick of 
indulgences was grounded on the papal power, 
and upon no more of it than the most mode¬ 
rate dodors asserted to belong to it. If Eras¬ 
mus was of a different opinion, lie might bere- 


Leoijj noflto, getmano, veroque Chrijli vicario ; qui tanquam 
verus pafior , nihil habet antiquiusJalute gregis chrijliani ; ut 
verus Chrijli vicarius, nihil habit carius gloria principi fui 
Chrijli ? Ehasm. AnnSlat. in l Tim. i. 16. Upon this 
paffiage, I would obferve, 1. That Erafmus very well knew that 
the Tranfalpine divines held all thefe queftions in the affirmative. 
2. That lie was little lefs guilty of the adulation wherewith he re¬ 
proaches them, in calling Leo X. the true vicar of Chrijf, who 
had nothing more at heart than the glory of his prince, and the 
Jalvation of the chri/lianflock. Erafmus could be no flranger to 
what all the world knew, namely, that neither the perfonal, nor pa- 
pal character of Leo, intituled him to any fuen encomium. 3. 
He infinnates, that thefe drains of adulation were difagreeable to 
I.eo; and yet it is certain that Leo never difeonraged them, as 
Eratinus very well knew. Palavicini, defending this pope againft 
the cenfures of father Paul, who had laid, “ that he was better ac- 
“ quainted with profane letters, than with (acred or religious learn- 
“ mg,” allows the fafi: but in alleviation of it fays, “ that he fa- 
“ voured (chulallic divinity, and that he honoured three divines of 
u this complexion with the purple, and made a fourth mailer of the 
facred palace.” See Bayle’s Dictionary, Ait. Leo X. Rem. 
fH]. Thele divines then above all others were Leo’s favourites. 
Was this, do you fuppofe, becaufc thefedoflors had determined the 
queftions above-mentioned*sn the negative? Was Erafmus a 
llranger to,the promotion of three cardinals or tothe charaflers and 
(ludiesof the men ? Etafmus, l fay, who knew what was doing in 
every courtj' and ip every corner of Europe ? Let it not be laid, 
that thefe incidents might not have happened when Erafmus wrote 
his Annotations. Pope Leo X. died before Erafmus publiffied the 
third of his five editious of the N. T. and the fame annotation is 
found™ them all. Can it be faid, wth the leaft probability, that 
Eraftous’s prejudice) on this head were invincible ? 
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tained in the church by a prejudice, but cer» 
tainly not an in vincible one.* 

Come we now to some do&ofs of our own 
reformed church. 1 do not know of any of our 
bishops, since the reformation, who has had 
more iilcense offered up to him than archbi¬ 
shop Whitgift, and that by the vejy historian 
from whom I take the following faft.. 

In the year 1572, a pamphlet jvas published 
in defence of the famous Admonition to parlia¬ 
ment, intituled, An Exhortation to the bi¬ 
shops, wherein their lordships were reminded, 
“ how hard it was to punish the favourers and 
“ abettors of the Admonition* because they 
,£ did but disclose the disorders of the church 
* f of England, and only required a reforma- 
“ tion of the same, according to the rule of 
“ God’s word. Whereas many lewd and light 
“ books and ballads flew abroad, printed not 
“only without reprehension, but cum pitivi- 
" legio 

Archbishop Whitgift condescended to an¬ 
swer this pamphlet, and td‘ this .objection 
thought fit to say, “ it was a fault to suffer 
“ lewd books and ballads touching manners, 

“ but it was a greater fault to suffer books and 
“ libels, disturbing the peace of the church, 
u and defacing true religion.”^ 

Which was to say, I, That lewd bopks and 

* See what Bayle fays of this fuhjeft. Gift. Art. A^RiCOtA 
Georce, Rett. [Bj# ' 

+ Strype’s life of archbifhop Whitgift, p. 40. who hhnieftlg.tells 
ns, p. 50. that he took the account of Cartwright’* reply from 
Whitgift himfeif. * 6 r; 

Id % 
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ballads, printed with privilege, neither dis¬ 
turbed the peace of the church, nor defaced 
true religion. 2. That provided the church 
might quietly enjoy and practise her forms, 
rites, and ceremonies, titles, and emoluments, 
it was the less material what were the manners 
of her members. 3. That true religion con¬ 
sisted in those forms, rites, ceremonies, titles, 
and powers, which the puritans were for de¬ 
facing. 

These were prejudices with a witness, and, 
if they were invincible , what was this man do¬ 
ing po long, in two divinity chairs in Cam¬ 
bridge ? Shall we siy, that men’s prejudices 
become invincible as soon as ever you name 
disorders in the church, and talk of reform¬ 
ing them ? 

I make a transition from this prelate to arch¬ 
bishop Wake, though the step is a pretty long 
one. But it is not for want of matter in the in¬ 
terval of time, or of prejudices.in the interme¬ 
diate occupiers of the see of Canterbury, but 
through £ Willingness to save the reader’s time 
and my own. 

tfi. ,^ake, then bishop of Lincoln, at the 
trial of Sachevefellj spoke with great force and 
propriety in defence’ of the Toleration a6t, and 
in vindication qf those who, under a commis¬ 
sion frh'in king William, 1689, were appointed 
to review the liturgy, and §ther parts of our 
ecclesiastical constitution, fop which, accor¬ 
ding to the said Dr. Wake, there was great oc¬ 
casion. When the schism bill was in agita¬ 
tion, Dr. Wake, still bishop of Lincoln, op¬ 
posed it in its progress through the house of 
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JLords, and, when passed, protested against it. 
But when, in the year 1718, this same schism 
bill was attacked, Dr. Wake, then archbishop 
of Canterbury, opposed the repeal of it with all 
his might, alledging, that it was one of the 
main bulwarks and supporters of the established 
church; whereas, in his speech above-men¬ 
tioned, he insisted, that the established church 
neither lost nor suffered any thing by the tole¬ 
ration of dissenters. On which side lay the 
invincible prejudice in tin's case?* 
r This is the farthest I chuse to venture to¬ 
wards the present times, over which, if I could, 
J would drop a veil for the sake of some parti¬ 
culars, who, like Mercyrius trivialis, have 
pointed out the right road, without stirring an 
inch themselves from the centre of the cross 
lanes. Peace be with those of them that are 

gone. To such of them as remain, I would 
recommend the serious consideration of what 
follows that concession last cited from . Dr. 
Hartley : 

“ Nevertheless, when it so happens, that 
“ persons in high stations in the church have 
“ their eyes enlightened, and see the cojrup- 

* “ A very ancient and worthy gentleman, now living [viz. 
“ 1758.I fpeakingoccaftonally ofarchbilhop Wake, in a company 
“ where I lately wa r , faid, he well remembered to hSve feen his 
“ grace returning from court, on the day that he had been there to 
kifs his majclly’s band upon his advanrementHo the fee of Can¬ 
terbury. Dining that day a{ a friend’s honfe, where Dr. S. 
11 Clarke was one of all? guefls, he pientioned this incident ; upon 
“ which the company, as is common, made their fevertl remarks 
“ upon that promotion. Dr. Clarke continued filent for forne time; 

but faid at lafi, we have now anarckbijhop who is priejl enough.” 
Memoir communicated to ilic,author by a learned friend. It feems, 
Dr. Clarke knew the man better titan funieotheil did. 
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ft tions and deficiencies of it, they must incur 
t( the prophetical censures in the highest de- 
“ gree, if they still concur, nay, if they do 
“ not endeavour to reform, and purge out 
“ these defilements; and though they cannot, 
“ according to this proposition, expert entire 
“ success t yet they may be blessed with such 
“ a degfee, as will abundantly compensate 
“ their utmost endeavours, and rank them 
“ with the prophets and apostles.’’* 

Nothing can possibly expose the futility of 
any pretences to defer reformation upon ac¬ 
count of the unripeness of the times, more ef¬ 
fectually, than the solemn truths contained in 
these few words. Dr. Hartley, indeed, pro¬ 
ceeds to observe, that “ this corruption and 
” degeneracy of the Christian church—has, all 
“ other things being supposed to remain the 
“ same, suited our circumstances in the best 
“ manner possible, and will continue to do, 
“ as long as it subsists. God,” says he, 
“ brings good ? out of evil, and draws men to 
“ himself in such manner as their natures will 
“ admit of, by external pomp and power, by 
“ things not good in themselves, and by some 
“ that are profane and unholy. The impurity 
of mankind is too gross, to unite at once 
tl with-the strict purity of the gospel.” Hence 
he takes occasion to infer, that good men ought 
to submit to 1 the ecclesiastical powers that be, 
for conscience sake, as well as to the civil 
pnes. And hence, I do not doubt, but the ec¬ 
clesiastical powers that be, will infer the wo tie- 


# Obfcrva'.ions on Man, u, f. 
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cessity of altering any thing in their present 
systems: and so we get rid of these prophetical 
censures at once. 

But Dr. Hartley knew well enough what lie 
said, and was only explaining a case which he 
found in his bible. The prophet Isaiah speaks 
of certain wise and prudent men of his time, 
who taught the fear of God by the’precept of 
men.* But inasmuch as the fear of God was 
taught, though by things evil, ‘profane, and 
unholy in themselves, whatever Dr. Hartley 
lias said concerning God’s bringing good out 
of evil, is just as applicable to this period of the 
Jewish church, as to any posterior state ot the 
Christian. It was upon these considerations, 
that our Saviour and his apostles observed the 
law, and prescribed obedience to those who sat 
in Moses’s scat, 

But did these considerations exculpate the 
r vise and prudent men of Isaiah's time, or the 
scribes and pharisees of Christ’s days, who 
taught for doctrines the commandments of men? 
By no means. The prophetical cejisuies fell 
heavily on them both. And if our enlighten¬ 
ed churchmen in high stations would avoid 
them, let them go and learn what that mean- 
etb, except your rightefusness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and phaifise.es, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. . 

They will tell us* perhaps, that, sensible as 
they are of these corruptions, they are equal¬ 
ly sensible of the impossibility that their en- 


* Qhap. xxiv. 13. 
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deavours or remonstrances should overcome 
the prejudices or perverseness of their brethren, 
especially as they would be likely to stand alone 
and unsupported in the conflift; and conse¬ 
quently that there is not the least hope that 
reformation would be advanced, in whole or 
in part, by.the utmost efforts they could make. 

But let them try their strength, and then 
they will have a better right to this apology. 
Men’s endeavours in this, as well as in other 
cases, arc not to be suspended by the improba¬ 
bility of success, or even by trials apparently 
fruitless. We are not judges what success our 
pious endeavours may have in due time. 77<e 
kingdom of Gop cometh not with observation. 
The light of our testimony may appear to be 
wholly extinguished, and the seed we sow to¬ 
tally buried and corrupted ; and yet the one 
may blaze out, and the other spring up and 
flourish, in its due season, how, and where, and 
when, we are unable to foresee or even to con¬ 
ceive. . ' 

I believe, no book of equal importance ever 
sunk so suddenty into oblivion as the Free and 
Candid Disquisitions ; nor was any other ever 
treated with more contempt and scorn by those 
who ought to have‘{raid the greatest regard to 
the subject of it. In short, its pernicious 
tendency was echoed in the conversation of 
every expectant of church-preferment, whose 
success depended, in any degree, upon the fa¬ 
vour of his ecclesiastical superiors. 

But, in spite of all'these arts, and all this 
contumely, the book has had no inconsidera¬ 
ble effects among particular persons. It has 
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paused the forms of tlie church to he weighed 
in the balance of the sanctuary, where they have 
been foqntl greatly wanting. Many, who for¬ 
merly paid an implicit veneration to them, be¬ 
gin now to compare and reason upon them, 
and to draw inferences and conclusions by no 
means in their favour. These impressions may 
possibly be working silently and imperceptibly 
to a good end ; and they who wish well to the 
prosperity of our Israel, may reap the good 
fruit of them, cither in thh present or a future 
generation. Ip the meantime, others may 
sleep on, and take their rest, perhaps, for ma¬ 
ny years to come, secure jn their numbers and 
influence, against the importunity of clamo¬ 
rous Disquisitors. The Almighty works those 
tilings which are well pleasing to him, in his 
own way, and in his own time, by methods to 
11 s inscrutable, and out of the reach ofhumaii 
projects. Methods of violence seldom advance 
the interests of peace and truth. The wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God. 
And though the spirit of slumber should 
have seized the public for the present, the 
drowsiness will in time be shaken off, and the 
hearts and understandings of pastors and peo¬ 
ple opened, as of one mart, and prepared to re? 
ceive those truths, which at preseiit*are con ¬ 
fined to-the breasts of a few, who, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, • have found themertns of emanci¬ 
pating themselves from the bondage- of fear, 
the idolatry of lucre, and the enchantments of 
worldly wisdom, ahd who, having borne* their 
testimon}’ in due season, though without effect 
for the present, wilt be found to have deliver- 
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etl their own souls in the solemn hour of visi* 
tation. 

Having now examined the pleas that have 
been offered against a reformation of our ec¬ 
clesiastical system, it may possibly be expedit¬ 
ed I should descend to particulars, and point 
out some of the principal objects, at least, of 
the reform I may be supposed to solicit. 

The equitable reader, however, will recol- 
le/it, that my' subject leads me only to one par¬ 
ticular, the case of subscription to human 
creeds and confessions, and other ecclesiasti¬ 
cal forms, which are required to be assented to, 
as being agreeable to the word of God. Un¬ 
doubtedly such of these as have not this agree¬ 
ment with holy writ, ought not to be retained 
in the church. Nevertheless, as something is 
due to the ignorance and prejudices of well- 
meaning people, it may be allowed not to be 
expedient to discontinue the use of them all 
at mice, provided proper endeavours are used 
to prepare the people for their removal at a sea¬ 
sonable time, bj informing them wherein their 
disagreement with the Christian scriptures con¬ 
sists. But nothing can be more cruel, nothing 
more inequitable, than to insist, that candidates 
for the ministry shpuld give their solemn as¬ 
sent and consent to articles of faith, and modes 
of discipline and worship, which it is certain 
many of the pi must think to be inconsistent 
with the word of God, an4 which, for that rea¬ 
son, they are obliged io wrest and distort from 
theiit natural original meaning, before they can 
reconcile themselves to this article of confor¬ 
mity. 
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I am not now looking into any man’s heart. 
I have given indisputable proofs of what I am 
here advancing, from the writings of men of 
great eminence in the church of England, by 
the systems of some or other of whom, it is 
reasonable to suppose, the common run of sub¬ 
scribers form their sentiments, or quiet their 
scruples. 

This stumbling-block should therefore be 
removed out of the way, with tlie utmost ex* 
pedition, As a.test of opinions, it is utterly 
useless. It is an affair in which the prejudices 
of the people have nothing to do. The candi¬ 
dates for the ministry are supposed to be per¬ 
sons of learning, capable of judging of such 
things; and liable to be hurt and disquieted 
by sodisagreeableadilemmaastheyare brought 
into by this piece of discipline. If there are 
any of this class weak enough to be offended 
with the removal of this barrier of orthodoxy, 
why let them be gratified too. The restoration 
of their sensible and conscientious brethren to 
their Christian liberty, need not preclude them 
from expressing their belief of, amf their ve¬ 
neration for, every thing established in the 
church of England, in as high terms as they 
can invent.* , 

* With all alacrity would I turn this clafs over to l 5 r. Ruther- 
forth’s church-governor, upon the principle which induced bilhop 
Andrews to give up his brother Neale’s purfe toting James 1 . The 
flory is in point, and not tmedifying. “ The bifhops of Winches- 
“ ter and Durham (Andrews and Neale) were (landing behind 
“ the king’* chair, while his majefty was at dinner. His jnajefiy 
“ a fled the bifhops, My lords, cannot I take my fubjccls money, 

“ when I want it, without all this formality in parliament ? The 
f bifbpp of Durham readily anfwcrcd ; God forbid, Sir , but you 
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But it may be demanded, would you have 
$hc church to ajdthoyize and send forth minis* 

f Jhould; you are the breath of our nofrils. Whereupon the 
■' king turned, and faid to the bilhop of Winchefler ; Well, my 
“ lord, what fay you ? Sir, replied the bilhop, / have no fill 
“ to judge of parliamentary cafes. The king anfwrred, no put-ojjs 
11 my lord; atfwer meprefently. fhen, Sir, faid be, I think it 
“ lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s money, for he offers 
** it." Biog. B.rit. Andrews. Remark [Ej. It has been 
very common with obnoxious churchmen under the gentle correction 
of a laugh, to complain, tha{ religion was ridiculed in their perfons. 
Left any fuch imputation {houiH, upon tbfs occafion, be glanced at 
me, I think proper to declare, that, in my opinion, this little anec¬ 
dote is capable of a very ferious application to the cafe in hand, The 
property that every proteftant has in his religious opinions is, or ought 
to be, as valuable to him, as the property he has in his purfe. Why 
fhould he, therefore, give up the former to the commands of church- 
governors, any more than the other to the arbitrary will of his prince ? 
Perhaps the force and tendency of this quell ion will be more fcnlibly 
felt, if we fuppofe a cafe, which, if Laud’s canons in 1641 had ta¬ 
ken effeft, was by no means an impoflible one. Let us fuppofe then 
Neale's axiom to have been fafhioned into an article of religion to 
the following purpofe: The King’s Majcjly if the breath of our 
nofrils ; therefore, by the law of God, our whole temporal Jub- 
fiance is at his royal difpofal, without the intervention of any 
grant from an inferiot authority. Suppofe this article to have been 
eflablillicd, and I will venture to fay, that Rogerfes and Welch, 
mans would readily have been found to prove it from feripture. For 
example. There pent out a decree from C re far Auguftus, that all 
the world Jhould be taxed. Here we have a tax, but not one word, 
of a parliament. And tljen, to clinch it, throw in the text, ren¬ 
der therefore unto Caefar the things that are Caefar’s; and I will 
be bound to (hew, that you have as good a fcripitural proof for this 
article, as fome commentators have brought to authorize feme others 
that I could name,- And can it be fuppofed that, this article having 
thus gained a fettiement among the reft, doffers and profeflors would 
have been wanting to plead for its everlafting pofleffion, on the bare 
pretence, “ that it would be a weaknefs and levity in church-go. 
“ yefnors, unbecoming their office, and inconfiftent with the truft 
** committed to them,—to change their church-confeffion as often as 
** any are found, who diftike the faith and aoflrincs contained in it.” 
I lay the bare pretence ; for the prchiifes from which this weaknefs 
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ters and pastors among the people, without 
taking any security of them for the faithful 
discharge of their office, and particularly, with¬ 
out guarding against their preaching false and 
erroneous do6fcrines? 

Answer: in our office of ordination, there 
are eight questions put to every priest; the an- 

and levity are inferred, have no more in them thjn a pretended vin¬ 
dication of a general right church governors are fuppofed to have, to 
require the clergy to fubfcribe and aljent to some confeflion of 
faith and dofirines, without faying a fy liable in defence of any parti* 
cular confeflion, whole articles may be fuffidently exceptionable in 
point of l'cripture authority, to make it unbecoming the oflice, and 
inconfiflent with the trull committed to proteflant church-governora 
not to change it. The article being thus eftablifhed, proved, and 
fortified, let us farther ftippofe, that Bancroft or Laud had enjoined 
it to be fubferibed by every layman worth one hundred pounds in 
land, money, or Hock (as indeed without that circumflance fuch an 
article would have done nothing fora James or a Charles,) on the 
pain of being refilled to trade, Dear office, or acquire an increafe of 
property any other way ; what, I defire to know, would havebeen 
the i'entiments of any liberal-minded layman upon fuch an impofition? 
Would be, without reluflance, have facrificed his temporal property 
to the doflrine of a church governor, by an explicit declaration un¬ 
der his hand, that the article was agreeable to the word of God ? 
Would the lophiflical vindication of a general riglft in church- 
governors to require a fubferibed declaration of the truth of fbme 
confeflion of faith and d oft lines, have convinced him of the equity, 
the propriety, the reafonablenefs, of requiring him to fubfcribe to 
the truth of this particular article ? —I urge thefe confiderations no 
farther. !• perceive indignation arifing in the generous fpirits of my 
countrymen at the very fuggellion.. All the ufc I would make of U 
is this, I.et but the fenfible benevolent layman allow it to be proba¬ 
ble, that there are fetious and confcientious prt^ellants, who value 
the property they have in their religious opinions, as much as olhen 
do their temporal right; and polfeffions, and he will want no other 
argument to pity, and, to his power, to aflift them to get quit of the 
yoke; and, as hehimfelf is happily free from one of thefe burthens, 
to joiu his brethren who find themielves aggrieved and opprefled by 
the other, in a decent but earned and ardent folicitation to the legits 
latui'e that they may be delivered from it. 
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swers to the second, fourth, fifth, sixth , and 
seventh of which, seem to me to contain as am¬ 
ple security in this behalf,- as any Christian 
church can desire or can be authorized to de j 
mand. 

Here the priest declares, and declares it at 
the altar, «•**' that he is persuaded that the holy 
“ scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine 
“ required of necessity fdr eternal salvation, 
“ through faith in Jesus Christ; that he has 
“ determined, by God's grace, out of the said 
“ scriptures, to instruct the people committed 
“ to his charge, and to teach nothing (as re- 
“ quired of necessity to eternal salvation) but 
“ that which lie shall be persuaded, may be 

concluded and proved by the scripture. — - 
“ [He promises, the Lord being his helper, that 
“ he will be ready, with all faithful diligence, 
“ to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
“ strange do&rincs, contrary to God's word ;*] 
“ —that he will use both public and private 
“ monitions, as,w ell to the sick as to the whole, 
“ within ‘his cure, as need shall require, and 
“ occasion shall he given ;—that he will be di- 
“ ligent in prayers, and in reading of the holy 

* Upon a fecond con fide rat ion, this promife might, perhaps, be 
better omitted. One honelf man may hold doftrines upon a perfua- 
fion that they are agreeable to the,word of God, which doftrines ano¬ 
ther honelt man may think to he erroneous and ftrange, and contrary 
to God’s word. lpmay too be difficult to banifh and drive away the 
doftrines,without batuftiing and driving away the man who holds therat 
This is therefore a promife which catmot be kept confidently with 
the principle of the proteflam religion, fuppofing the doftrines here 
meant fo be doftrines merely religious j and fuppofing farther, that, 
by banjhing and driving away, any kind of legal profecution is in. 
{ended. But if, by banijhing and driving away, no more is meant 
than oppofing to them argument, exhortation, or inilruftion, un¬ 
doubtedly every man fafely may promife, and every clergyman ought 
to perform, in this way, as much as he is able. 
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“ scriptures, and in such studies as help to the 
“ knowledge of the same, laying aside the 
“study of the world and the llcsh;—that he 
“ will be diligent to frame and fashion his own 
“ self and his family according to the doctrine 
“ of Christ, and to make both himself and 
“ them, as much as in him lieth, wholesome 
“ examples and patterns to the flock of Christ; 
“—that he will maintain and set’forwards, as 
“ much as in him lieth, quietness, peace, and 
“ love, among all Christian people, and espe- 
“ cially among those that are or shall be com- 
“ mitted to his charge.” 

I omit the first, third, and eighth of these 
questions, and the answers to them, without 
any remark, because, whatever I or any other 
person may think of them, these declarations, 
in my opinion, are what no conscientious mi¬ 
nister would refuse to make, and are as good 
security as any protestant church can in reason 
demand, for the due discharge of the pastoral 
office; and, I believe, I should Jiave few oppo¬ 
nents, if I should add, that whoever*performs 
thus much of what he promises at his ordina¬ 
tion, will give little occasion to the church to 
bind him in any stricter obligation. I will go 
one step farther still. Thefe is nothing in this 
declaration, but what the dissenting* clergy 
themselves might declare; ami, being laid 
down as a common measure for all licensed or 
tolerated ministers, 6ne complaint would be 
effectually removed, namely, that the dissen¬ 
ting clergy are entitled to their privileges and 
emoluments upon easier terms, than those of 
the established church.* 

* I am juft now, May 29, 1770, informed, that the late Dr, 
Clarke hath left behind him forae M,S. correftions of the liturgy 
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But, all this while, you will say, we have no’ 
evidence.of this man’s opinions; he may think 
very differently from the church, when he 
comes to interpret the scriptures. The #ords' 
6f this declaration are general and indetermi¬ 
nate : and, after all, they are but word4. Here 
is no subscription; and consequently nothing 
whereby the declarer may be con vi&ed of false¬ 
hood or prevarication, in case lie should break 
his engagements with the church. . 

I answer to s'ome i of these objections by ask¬ 
ing some questions. What evidence have you 
of the opinions of him who subscribes to the 
xxxix articles? Do not the very champions 
of the church insist, that the words of these 
articles are general anti indeterminate, and sus¬ 
ceptible of different senses ? Has not this been 
lately asserted from the pulpit, in the face of 
the university of Cambridge, at the solemn 
time of commencement, in a sermon afterwards 
printed, and dispersed all over the nation ?* 

For the rest, I take it for granted, that who¬ 
ever has no objection to the making this decla- 

which bis foh has depofited in the Britifh Mufeumj where, when 
becomes to the articles,hi hasinferted the following query:—“Would 
“ it not be of fervice to religion, if all clergymen, uiflead of fublci i- 
“ bing to the thirty-nine at'.icles, Were required to fubferibe only to 
“ the matters contained in the queflions put by the biQtop (in the 
“ office for ordaining priefts) to every perfon to' be ordained p'rieft ?’’ 
The author of Th^Confeffional may be borne With, for thinking him- 
felf highly credited, in falling in unwittingly with an expedient pro- 
pofed by fo excellent a perfon; and the difeovery he hopes may have 
a good cflFeft, if ever it (hould come to be the fubjefi of public and 
fertods difquifition, what would, or would not, be of fervice to reli- 

f ion? as Dr. Clarke’s authority, in this infiance at leafi, would: 

leitce the prejudices conceived againfl a writer much inferior to that 
great man, and fo much more obnoxious to the bigots of the day, 

* 1-757, ty Dr. Powell. 
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ration, ore tenus, in public, will have none to 
the subscribing his name to it: and, if that 
will satisfy, it is a circumstance which will 
readily be given up. 

There is, indeed, something in this declara¬ 
tion, that amounts to an acknowledgement of 
the divine authority of the scripture^; and Dr. 
Hartley, having first reprobated all other sub¬ 
scriptions, hath seen fit to add, “That it seems 
“ needless, or insnaring, tg subscribe even to 
“ the scriptures themselves. If to any parti- 
“ Cular canon, copy, &c. insnaring, because 
“ of the many real doubts in these things. If 
“ not, it is quite superfluous, from the latitude 
“ allowed.”* 

4 

* Obfervaiions, Vo). II. p. 353. The learned Do Kennicot 
hath informed us, in the Introduction to his fecond Dijfertation 
on the Rate of the Hebrew text of the Old Teftamem, p. 9. that 
“ fubfcription to an article affirming the integrity of the printed He- 

brew text, is flill rigidly required from the candidates for holy 
“ orders in fome countries;” One might have hoped, that his own 
ufefitl labours would, in no long time, put an # end to this abfurd 
practice every where. One might, I fay, have hopedahis, had he 
not told us, that “the denial of it has been lately reprefented, in thii 
“ our land of light and liberty, as a crime fo replete with public evil* 
“ as to call loudly for public cenfure.” I have had the fatisfaftioa 
however of hearing from divers quarters, that, for the honour of this 
land of light and liberty, there is but one ftun in it, pretending to be 
a fcholar, who would venture his credit upon fo crude a judgment. 
Be that as it may, the man who is capable of giving this opinion* 
would have very little fcruple in inforcing fubfcription to it. And 
indeed why fiiould he have any, if nineteen in twftity of thofe who 
condemn his judgment in this matter, have no objeftion to the fob- 
feribing an article affirming, that the Athanafian Creed may be pro¬ 
ved by mo/l certain warrints of fcriptiire ? Why fhall I no%be¬ 
lieve Arias Montanus, who pretended he could demonftrate the 
integrity of the common Hebrew text, or the man who condemns 
Dr, Kennicot for denying it; y foon as John Calvin or Daniel 
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I will freely declare, that I think this is spin¬ 
ning the thread too fine. But, before I pro¬ 
ceed to offer my sentiments upon the whole of 
tliis passage, let us consider, what may be in¬ 
ferred from so much of it, as may be safely al¬ 
lowed ; and that is, that to require subscription 
to any particular copy or canon of scripture, 
is insnaring. 

That no man, or body of men, have autho¬ 
rity to authenticate one copy of the scriptures, 
rather than ,another, will, I suppose, appear 
sufficiently .to those who have read and consi- 
derecL wbfit the writers among the reformed 
have offered, concerning the superior respedl 
paid to the Vulgate by the council of Trent. 
Ev£n the cooler sort of the roman catholic 
writers themselves have found this so reason¬ 
able and evident, that, to save the honour of 
the council, they have been obliged to hunt 
for a more commodious sense of the, canon, 
th,an the plain words import; that is to say, a 
sense which does not imply, that the fathers of 

Waterland, who offer me their warrants for the other proportion ? 
Witl Dr. Kennicoi, or any other man fay, that the one is a greater 
extravagance than the, other? What reafon will they give for it, 
hut (hat the one propofuion is eftablilhed, and the other is not ? And 
if this it a good reafon, the foreigners, who infill upon candidates for 
®rdert atti&ing (heir belief of (he integrity of the printed Hebrew 
te^tV, are hoi at ail mere extravagant than the Wateriands and Cal¬ 
vins of otlr awn cyumry. -But indeed it is poflibie the two propo¬ 
rtions may be more nearly related than we are aware. If Imifiake . 
»)6f, the very man who imputed this high cfhne to Dr. Kennicot, 
infnlitd o\i Whifloti for not being able to find evidence for the doc¬ 
trine tft tie Trinity in the Old Teftamcnt. -Who knows what may 
become ofthefe proofs, if they fhould fallinto Dr. Kennicot’s hands? 
Let thofe ivho applaud Dr. Kennicot’s undertaking, but cannot 
beat The Confiffional, learn what (Bat raeaneth —Quam tcmcrc in 
refmet legetnjandmus myuam? 
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Trent intended to authenticate the Iatiri ver* 
Sion in preference to any other.* 

Hence arises an argument d fortiori , against 
Requiring subscription to creeds, articles, or 
Systems* either dogmatical or explanatorj', 
composed and established by human authori¬ 
ty. If no body of men have authority to au¬ 
thenticate one copy of the scriptures above 
another, no body of men have authority to in¬ 
terpret the scriptures, so as to authenticate 
such interpretation* as a standard for all who 
receive the scriptures. The encroachment 
upon Christian liberty is the same in both ca¬ 
ses* The authority of the council of Trent, in 
the former case, was disowned on all hands. 
And concerning the power of Christian magi¬ 
strates at large, Dr. Hartley has truly obser¬ 
ved* that “the power which they have from 
“ God to inflid punishment upon such as dis- 
“ obey, and to confine the natural liberty of 
“ acting within certain bounds*, for the com-- 
“ mon good of their subjeds, is of a nature 
u very foreign to the pretences for confining 
“ opinions by discouragements and punish- 
“ ment3.”f 

I cannot, however, come into this worthy 
person’s sentiments, with resped to the inutility 
of subscribing to the scriptures Myth more la- 

* Le Clerc, Sentiment de quelques Tkeologiens de HoUande fur 
I'Hijloirt Critique du Vieux Teftament, par Mr. Simon, I^ettre 
*iv. p. 311, 312, Sir. and Dejenfe des feritimens, &c. Lettre xiir» 
p. 327, e.q. f. and fee Phillips the biographer of Pole, in his Ap¬ 
pendix, and the anfwer in the Monthly Record of literature, Vol* 
111. p.237. 

+ Obfervations, vol. II. p. 351, 

K k Si 
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titude, let the subscriber pitch upon (for bis 
own use) what copy or canon you will. 

It has been observed over and over, that, 
notwithstanding the variations of so many 
MSS. of the New Testament, “ there is not one 
“ various reading, chuse it as aukwardly as 
“ you cad, by which one article of faith or mo- 

“ ral precept is either perverted or lost;- 

“or in which the various, reading is of any 
“consequence to,the main of religion; nay, 
“ perhaps, is not wholly synonymous in the 
“ view of common readers, and quite insensi- 
“ ble in any modern version.”* 

Again, with respe6t to the canon; those 
books which have been among the a/liXjyo^w*, 
are allowed to be perfectly consistent, in point 
of do&rine. and precept, with those whose au¬ 
thority is more indisputable, by reason of their 
universal reception; which latter, however, of 
themselves, contain all things necessary to be 
believed, or known, in the Christian religion. 
So that, whether you admit or rejeft the doubt¬ 
ful book's, it is the same rule of faith and man¬ 
ners, by which you are guided. 

This being admitted, it is surely a sufficient 
description of the scriptures, to call them the 
books of the Old and New Testament, generally 
received among Christians; and for a public 
pastor to declare, that lie belifeves the scrip¬ 
tures, and will make the contents of them the 
rule of his teaching, is a very moderate secu¬ 
rity, and no more than every Christian society 

* Bentley’s Remarks on a difeourfe of Free*thiaking, 6th, edit, 
part i, p. 69 — 7?, 
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with which he is conne&ed may with reason 
expeffc. 

I have, indeed, met with some gentlemen, 
sufficiently disgusted with the present forms 
and obje&s of our subscriptions, who would 
propose, that the candidate should deliver in 
an account of his belief of the scriptures, and 
of the principal articles of faith he draws from 
thence, in some form of his own. • “The man 
“himself,” say these worthy persons, “best 
“ knows his own conceptions concerning the 
“ authority, as well as the contents of the 
“ scriptures; and, by expressing those concep- 
“ tious in his own language, be will convey 
“ to those whom it may concern, a much 
“ clearer idea of his reverence for those sacred 
“ oracles, and of the weight and authority he 
“ascribes to them, than can possibly be ga- 
“ thered from bis assent to any other form 
“composed by others: not to mention the 
“ absurdity of obliging men to confess their 
“ own faith in the words of others, who have 
“ no more authority, or any better pretence, 
“ to interpret the scriptures than themselves. 

“ They,” continue these gentlemen, “ who 
“ are fond of deriving our rituals, and other 
“ ecclesiastical apparatus, from primitive an¬ 
tiquity, will find, that this was the ancient 
“ method taken to prove the orthodoxy of 
“cluistian bishops; and indeed seems to be 
“ much better calculated for the purpose of a 
“ test, than either the present articles, or any 
“ others for which they should be exchanged, ” 

With these gentlemen I so far agree, as to 
desire that such an experiment might be made 
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for a limited time, and in the case only of our 
elder divines, who may be supposed to have 
formed such judgment on these matters, as 
they are not likely to ret raft. Many of these 
take institution to new preferments in an ad¬ 
vanced age, and may be supposed to have clo¬ 
sed their studies, or, as a certain author has it, 
made up tfyeir minds, with respeft to all theo¬ 
logical opinions, when they offer themselves to 
the trial. 

But, I believe, the certain consequence 
would be, that they who should be appointed 
to receive these formularies, perceiving a wide 
difference in the sentiments of these veterans, 
many of whom would be found to be men of 
the soundest learning and brightest capacities, 
would think it much better, these candidates 
should be left to the enjoyment of their own 
(Opinions in secret, than that they, or the church 
they belong to, should, by such rescripts un¬ 
der their hands, be exposed to the perverse re- 
fleftions that might be made upon their respec¬ 
tive variations from each other. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more insnaring 
to the younger sort of candidates for the mi¬ 
nistry, than this method proposed by these 
■worthy persons above-mentioned. These for¬ 
mularies might be*produced against them at 
some future period, when, in the course of 
their studies, they had found reason to change 
their minds, <• An inconvenience, to which the 
declaration I have proposed, and which is 
drawn as above from the ordirtation-office, is 
not liable. There the candidate is supposed 
to be still carrying on the study of the scrip-* 
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tures, “along with such [other] studies, as 
“ help to the [farther] knowledge of the same;” 
a supposition, which seems to me to be abso¬ 
lutely inconsistent with any peremptory assent 
to the articles, as agreeable to the word of God, 
at his first entrance upon his ministry. 

There is another circumstance which recom¬ 
mends these forms of declaration extremely, 
and that is the modesty with wjiich the an¬ 
swers to the several questions are expressed* 
agreeable to that state of probation, in which 
the compilers of the office knew young candi¬ 
dates must remain, at least for some consider¬ 
able time. 

“ Are you persuaded,” says the second ques¬ 
tion, “that the holy scriptures contain suffici- 
“ ently all do&rine required of necessity for 
“ eternal salvation, through faith in Jesus 
** Christ ?”—The candidate answers, “ I am so 
“ persuaded." And so he very well may be, 
without having examined the scriptures with 
that application and accuracy, which are ne¬ 
cessary to form a judgment u^on tl\pir whole 
coutents. The object of this persuasion lies 
within a small compass; and the knowledge 
necessary to produce it, may be obtained with 
a thousandth part of tjie pains necessary to 
persuade an ingenuous min'd, that 0115 xxxix 
articles of religion are in perfect agreement 
with the word of God. 

When we consider the case of candidates for 
orders in genetal, it may, well be questioned, 
whether the persuasion above-mentioned ifnot 
as far as the majority of them can safely go. 

Many of them, in the northern dioceses espe- 
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cially, come immediately from a grammar* 
school, where they have thought of nothing 
but learning latin and greek. At the univer¬ 
sities, the point for the first four years, is to 
qualify themselves for their first degree, which 
they may take with the utmost honour and 
credit, without ever having seen the inside of 
a bible.* And it should seem, by an anecdote 
in the Life of Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, as if it 
were determined, that, during that interval, it 
is better they shoult}. riot. 

That anecdote is as follows: “Dr. Busby 
“ offered to found two catechistical leftures, 
“ with an endowment of 1001 .'per annum each, 
“ fer instructing the under-graduates in the 
“ rudiments of the Christian religion, provided 
*' all the said under-graduates should be obli- 
“ ged to attend the said leftures, and none of 
“ them be admitted to the degree of Bachelor 

of Arts, till after having been examined by 
“ the catechist as to their knowledge in the 
“ doftrines and precepts of the Christian reli- 
“ gion, and by. him approved of.—But this 
“condition being rejected by both universities, 
“ the benefaftion was rejefted therewith, and 

* “ Young men,” faid Dr. Prideaux, “frequently come lo the 
“ univerfity, without any knowledge or tinfture of religion at all; 
“ and have little opportunity of improving themfelves therein, whillt 
“ under-graduates, becaufe the courfc of their fludies inclines them 
“ to philofophy, and other kinds of learning; and they are ufually 
“ admitted to their frit degree of Bachelors of Arts, with the fame 
“ ignorance, as to all facred learning, a/when firft admitted into the 
“ univerfity ; and many of them, as foon as they have taken that de- 
“ gree, filering themfelves for orders, are too often admitted to be 
“ teachers in the church, when they are only fit to be catechumens 
“ therein.” Lifeof Dr. H. Prideaux, printed for Knapton, j 748; 
V • 
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f - the church hath ever since suffered for the 
“ want of it ?”* 

Our universities are generally esteemed to 
be so far out of the reach of all reprehension, 
that I should not have ventured to have re* 
tailed this little piece of history upon the cre¬ 
dit of a Jess responsible voucher than Dr, Pri- 
deaux. But, as the faX stands upon so good 
authority, I hope I may be indulged in a few 
reflexions upon jt, without being accused of 
outraging these respeXabie bodies, for which I 
have the utmost veneration.f 

* Prideaux’s Life, p. gt. Dr. Bulby was not ignorant, with what 
ttnfture of religion thefe youngfters cither came to him* or went 
from him. 

t 'I hey who will be at the pains to look into the end of the Pre¬ 
face to the fecond edition of the Divine Legation, pnbiifhcd in the 
year 1142, will find enough to frighten any man from ever hinting 
at any blemifltes in our univerfnies. by the facred fence with which 
they are there inclofed, one would think every gremial as fafe from 
unpttgners, as an article of faith is, when it hath once got into an 
eftabliffied confeffion. The prefacer, perhaps, did not then know 
that they had been attacked by any more conliderable pet fon than the 
addle-headed Dr. Wcbflerj much lels ihv the eminent Dr. Pri. 
deaux had propofed, among pther necefTary regulations in th-le feats 
of learning, to have a new college ereflcd in each by the name of 
Drone-hall, for reafons there fpecified, by no means honour¬ 
able to the academical bodies. If 1 mi flake not, two editions of the 
Divine Legation have ftnee appeared without that Preface, which 
indeed would with a very ill grace hale introduced to our notice a 
book, wherein fuch freedoms are taken with the king^s profes¬ 
sor of divinity in one of the univerftties, and matter of ridicule 
and contempt railed from circumflances of the office, common to all 
profeflbrs in the fame chair. I have feen a liflfof the compliments 
pairl to the learned and wortlfy profeflbr in the performance above- 
mentioned, drawn out into one view,, for which, according to the 
opiniou of vetv competent judges, the profelformight have made his 
concurrent a legal return, in a way, however, which would have 
ihewn the little propriety of dedicating a thing, with the title the 
lawyers gave it, to the Lord Chief Juft ice of England. 
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In my liumble opinion, the most reasonable 
account that could be given of the motives of 
these learned bodies for rejecting a benefa&ion 
of this sort, would be, that sufficient care is al¬ 
ready taken for the Christian instruction of 
these younger students, without the aid of a 
supernumerary catechist. If so, both these 
cloClors must have been mistaken, the one in 
describing the distemper, the other in indica¬ 
ting the method of cure. 

The rejection, indeed, is in the narrative put 
to the account of the condition, perhaps be¬ 
cause the catechist, after the candidate had 
satisfied his examiners in philosophy, might 
have it in his power to put a negative upon 
him, for deficiency in Christian knowledge, 
which would look like an hardship; and the 
rather, as there seems to be an expedient al¬ 
ready in the bands of both'universities, calcu¬ 
lated to answer all the ends of appointing a 
particular catechist. 

For, if I am not misinformed, in both uni¬ 
versities, every Master of Arts hath a right to 
examine every candidate for'a bachelor’s de¬ 
gree, and a power of putting a negative upon 
him, and as much fora deficiency in Christian 
knowledge, as for any other default. Upon 
inquiry, however, I km told, that few if any 
candidates have their degree postponed on that 
account. Perhaps some may think it is, be¬ 
cause they are sdldotn or never examined in that 
branch, for a reason which the universities 
think very sufficient, and which operates equal¬ 
ly to the exclusion of an appointed catechist. 
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Let us suppose this reason to be the impro* 
priety of intermixing catechistical 'examina¬ 
tions with those .which ascertain the candi¬ 
date’s qualifications for a degree in arts, and 
of a catechist's interfering in the conferring 
such degree ; yet might not the condition be 
modelled by a small alteration, so as to render 
such a benefaction eligible both to jtlie univer¬ 
sities and the public? 

Suppose, for example, no academical can¬ 
didate should be promoted to the office of 
deacon, without exhibiting to the bishop, 
among the rest of his papers, a testimonial 
from the academical catechist of his proficiency 
in Christian knowledge? It does not seem at 
first sight atall more proper, that the arts which 
qualify a man fora bachelor’s degree should of 
themselves qualify him for the Christian minis¬ 
try, than that Christian knowledge alone should 
qualify a man for a degree in arts. 

But here I shall certainly be told, that this 
is the affair of the bishops, and not of the uni¬ 
versities ; and that it is an unwarrantable re¬ 
flexion upon their lordships to suppose, they 
should want to be informed by a catechist, of 
the abilities of a candidate in that branch of 
knowledge, which is the particular objeX of 
theirown examinations. 

To this I can only answer in the ivords of 
Dr. Prideaux above-cited : i‘ Many who have 
“ taken their first degree, ara too often 
“ admitted to be teachers in the church, 
“ when they are only fit to be catechumens .** 
Perhaps, matters may have mended sindfe the 
days of Dr. Prideaux ; or, if not, the whole 
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fault may not belong to the bishops and their 
examiners. For if, as the worthy Dean of 
Norwich hath observed, “ bishops are often 
“ deceived by false testimonials,” the univer¬ 
sities may come in for a share of the blame, 
since they give as ample testimonials, and of¬ 
ten upon as slender grounds (particularly with 
resped to. Christian knowledge,) as country 
ministers. 

In the meantime, these considerations, as 
matters now stand, make it still more neces¬ 
sary, that the church (to save the credit of all 
parties) should content herself with the decla¬ 
ration, flamed from the ordination office, set 
forth above. This declaration not only ad¬ 
mits of improvements in theological learning, 
but exhibits the candidate as determined to 
make them ; and surely the professing such de¬ 
termination should be no trifling part of the 
security he gives to the church. And after 
that, to require the same candidate to sub¬ 
scribe to a system of opinions, or interpreta¬ 
tions of scripture; established in perpetuity, 
and which he may not gainsay at any future 
period (notwithstanding what Ire may find in 
the scripture to the contrary) on the peril of 
being excomnrunicatqd ipso facto , is not only 
absolutely to preclude him from all future im¬ 
provements, but likewise disabling him from 
performing liis^promise to any good purpose, 
viz. “ to be diligent in reading the holy scrip- 
“ tures, and in such studies as help to the 
“ knowledge of the same.” 

“ No,” says a late notable casuist, ‘‘ young 
“ people may give a general, assent to the arti- 
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“ cles, on the authority of others; more can- 
“ not be expected or understood to be done by 
“ those who are just beginning to exercise 
“ their reason,—by which means room is left 
“ for improvements in theology.”* 

Which, as I take it, implies a supposition 
that these young subscribers are Ipft at liber¬ 
ty to retraCt their assent to the articles, if, in 
the progress of their studies, they find what 
they assented to inconsistent with their farther 
discoveries and improvements in theology. 
And, if this is really the case, why would not 
the preacher speak out ? 

This sermon, so far as I know, is the last 
formal defence of the subscriptions required in 
the church of England, that hath yet appeared; 
and is so well calculated to make all ends meet, 
that it is a thousand pities it should ever be 
superseded by any new production upon the 
subjeCt, which should change the posture of 
defence ;f particularly, as (in conjunction with 

* See Dr. Powell’s Sermon, on Commencement Sunday, 1757. 

+ Father Baron’s maxim, malum, btnepofitum ne moveto , (hould 
never be out of the eye of him who takes upon him to contend for the 
perpetuily of particular human forms and fyflernsof religion. The 
fermon mentioned above hail placed and left fubfcriptions in the moft 
commodious pofition imaginable, naraely, upon the broad bottom of 
3 latitude of which no man could fee the extent or limits; a latitude 
calculated “ on purpofe to admit within the pale of tlte church, men 
(c of various, and even oppofite principles.” There was no fear, 
that the honcfty of any fubfcriber {hould, upotf this plan, be called 
in quell ion; for, “ the larger its compais is, the more honed men will 
‘‘ it comprehend; arid perhaps there is no danger, even in times of 
“ the greatcft freedom and candor, that it (hould become 130 wide.”' 
It would be hard to fay what religious principles a man muR enter¬ 
tain, who could not, upon this footing, honeflly fubfcribe any cnnfef- 
God. Even they, « who ax advanced a little farther into life than 
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tifro or three other tta&s, lately published) it 
ndll greatly assist our posterity in forming a£ 

“ children,’' might upoh the Doflor’s plan fafely fubfcribe the xxxf* 
articles; “ for no man would conceive any thing farther to be meant 
“ by their fubfcriptions, than that they acknowledged thcmfelve* 
** member! of the*church of England ; and declared that they had no; 
“objection to her articles, but a general belief of them 1 , grounded 
“ upon the authority, of others; and all this, notwithdanding every 
11 fubfcriber, acknowledges by his fubferipiion, willingly and ex 
“ animo, all and every the faid articles to be agreeable to the word 
“of God.'" See Dr. Powell’s Commencement Sermon, * 757 * 
p. lg& 17. and canon xxxvi. Now, every man of common fenie 
fees that nothing can be more ridiculous than to join the idea of at 
teft, to fubfcriptions allowed in this, or indeed in any latitude, where 
the fubfctiption required is to a ConfelTton agreed upon for the 
Avoiding diverfities of opinions ; and for the cflablijhing of confent 
touching true religion. And yet, no doubt but this reverend Doc- 
tor’s expedient has been mod thankfully accepted by a great many 1 
fubferibers, within the lail ten years, and the rather, as in all that 
time the church hath not declared .againil it.—And now, moft un« 
feafo'nably, Heps in the learned Dr. Rutherforth; and he, by reviving 
the notion that eftahliflied Confeffions, even in proteftant churches, 
“ are defigned to be teds, by which the governors of the church 
“may find out, whether they who defire to be appointed pallors and 
“teachers, alfent to the fakh and dofl tines contained in them, or noV," 
impounds all fubferibers, once more, within the ancient pale of 
church-authority, and onlines them to the uniform fenfe of church 
governors. Upon Dr, Powell’s plan, church-governors can find 
out noting by fubfcriptions, but that the fubferibers are, or, for any¬ 
thing they can find out . to the contrary, may be, of different judg¬ 
ments, various principles, and oppoftte opinions, even with relpeft to 
every one of the xxxix articles. To fay, that the governors of the 
church can find out by fubfcriptions, taken in the latitude allowed by 
Dr. Powell, that the Jjtbfcribers alTent to the faith and doflrines con¬ 
tained in the effabliOted ConfelTton, is to Gtppofc, that the ellablilhed 
Confeffion containeth Vdpous faiths, and oppoftte dottrinesj a fup- 
poGtion for which Dr.Jtufberfortli’i fyflcm leaves no room, for he 
declares, Hhat “ whoe^rmferibes to thp, faith and doftrincs con- 
“ taihedin the: eflabliM ftT EQnfeffion. when he 499? not^arfent to 
“ them, fruftrates the pWpoCe for which jfuch Confelhons were efb;- 
“blilhed." ■’ Charge , p. 13. ‘.And what the profeffor means by 
ajfenting to them, he explains eifewbere, namely, the giving churchy 
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true judgment of the liberal sentiments of the 
present age on the article of moral honesty, as 

governors fufficient affttrance of the fonndncfs of their faith and doc¬ 
trines, p. 3. But of two or mart oppofite doftrines, one or more 
muR be unfound ; and the mere aft of fubfcribihg, where the uni¬ 
form fenle of church governors, with rcfpoft to the fyitb and doftrinis 
to be fubfcribed to, is r ot firft eflablifhed, will not giye church-go¬ 
vernors fufficient, or indeed any aifurance, which of the oppoiire 
doctrines the fubfcriber affirms to. To do Dr. Vowelh juflice, how¬ 
ever, his fcheme has much more of a proleilant air, than that of the 
learned profeffior. The great and leading protedant principle is, that 
the feriptures are the only rule of faith to every chriflian, whether 
he is a clergyman or a layman. But whoever is required to affient 
to human interpretations of feripture, as a left of the foundnefs of 
his faith, is required to adopt another rule of faith, fubftituted pi the 
place of the feriptures; ana is fo far required todeferc the only pro- 
tellant rule of faith, or, at the bell, to abide by it under fuch -relrric- 
tions as exclude his right of judging for himfelf. But this, Dr. 
Ruihcrforih affierts, church-governors have a right to require of the 
clergy ; and if it is not required of the laity, it is not, it fee ms, fof 
want of the good-will of the church-governors, for they “ ttnderftttnd 
“ the laity to be as much bound in confcience to believe what is con- 
“ tained in thefe human interpretaiions of feripture, as the clergy 
“ who declare their affient to them.” The profeffior lays indeed,' 
that “ no church has a right to make ufe ofjls Confeffion fi, e. it* 
interpretations of feripture] as a law, to compel the candidates for 
“ holy orders to affient to the propofniom contained in it, but only as 
* f a tell to difeover whether they do affient to them or not." But 
what if they do not affient to them? Why then the Confeffion im¬ 
mediately operates as a tcll-law, and excludes them from certain pri¬ 
vileges, from which,, had the fetiptures Jiecn allowed to be their'only 
rule of faith, they would not have been excluded. And wherein, 
after all this quibbling, does the learned profeffior’ti plan of church- 
authority differ from that of popery, but in this circumttance, that 
his proedant church-governors have all the beikfts of infallibility, 
v.'ilhontthe abfurdity of pretending to it f See Dedication to Pope 
Cie'mertt XI. p., iii. tsd. 8vo. 171-5. But Dr. Powell** fcheme hkr 
indeed^ as I laid,, a little more of aprotellant afpeft. • For though he 
does not ex'plajn himfelf on the right of private judgment, tlakned by 
pruteltahis, of interpreting the feripture for tb*mfelves, 'be*ngWholly- 
filcnt on that head, yet tie mates as much room for . private judgment - 
in interpreting eftabliffied Confeffions as heart can wi(h: and is lb 
far from fuppoftng church-governors to be always in the right, that be 
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Welt as give* them a just idea of our improve¬ 
ments in theology, and how far we go beyond 

fiys, “ Every Gncere man who makes a public declaration, Will cojn 
“ Gder it as meaning what it is ufually conceived to mean. 1 will 
** not add, by thofe who require this declaration; not fwhat it is con¬ 
ceived to mean] by the governors of the church, becaufc they can- 
" not properly J>e faid to require that which they have no authority 
*• to difpenfe With, or alter.” Obfcurity is one of the effentialsof 
cafuiflry. But, fo far as I undeffland this paffage, it imports, “ that 
“ the declarer may'very ftncefely Conceive his declaration to mean, 
“ what the governors of the chinch do not conceive it to mean;” 
and this mutt be as true of an hundred dedafers as of one. Sermon, 
p. i s. Whereas Dr. Rtlthetforth fays, that " the church requires 
“ evidence of the candidates for the miniilry, that their faith and doc- 
“ trines are fuch, as it judges to be agreeable to the true religion of 
" Chrifl." And again: “ The church claims a right to fecurethe 
teaching of fuch dodrines to its members, as it judges, upon the 
11 bejl information it can get , to be agreeable to the truth of the 
tjjofptL" Charge, p. g. s8. This fecurity depends upon the 
evidence above-mentioned. But it is impofltble the church or 
[what is the fame thing, in the prelent cafe] church-governors 
should ever have this evidence, if they who declare their aflent to 
the Confedion, may fmcercly conceive their declaration to mean, 
what the church or church-governors do not conceive it to mean. It 
appears then, upon the whole, that it had been Dr. Rutheiforth’s 
wifeft way to have left fpbfcriptions upon that ample foundation up* 
on which Dr. Powell had placed them. By pinning down fubferi* 
bers to the judgment of the church or church-governors, as he has 
done, he hath only given occafion to oblerve, that popifli equally 
withproteftant churches fall within his Vindication ) and his feeble 
endeavours throughout hir Second Vindication to rid himfelf of that 
imputation, only ferve to fix a the fafter upon him. For my part, 

1 fee only one hope he has left us. The next adventurer in the 
caufe may probably do as much for him as he hath done for Dr. 
Powell, and leave us juft where we were. In which cafe, I dare 
lay, they whom ht writes for will approve of his acquiefcence, 
without withholding the reward of his by-pad labours. It is,indeed 
ferioufiy to be lamented, that, after all the lights and advantages that 
have benn vouchfafed to this happy country, and the many deliver¬ 
ances and efcapes we have had from civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny, 
there ihould flill be found among us divines, who would once more 
ihacklc us in the fetters of church-authority; and particularly, that 
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the zeal and dexterity of our forefathers, in 
accommodating plain, simple, naked christiani- 


fuch divines fliould be found in ibofe feats of learning and liberal fci- 
ence, where every poflible encouragement ought to be given to free* 
Join of enquiry, and the purfuitof truth, unincumbered with the li¬ 
gatures of fyflcm, and perfe&ly flript of the vizard of fcbolaftic 
fophiflty. With what fpirit can a youth of ingenuous probity of 
mind purfue his fcriptural fludies, when he refiefls, *^hat whatever 
difcoveries lie may make, upon whatever conviction he may form 
his religious principles, he hath already given the church fecurity 
to be determined by tier Conte flion, upon the authority of others, 
in terms which could not have been Itroyger or more exprefs, had he 
done it after the. mod minute examination of its contents? With 
what alacrity can he go forward in qticfl of religious knowledge, in 
order to qualify himfelffor a faithful minilter of the gofpel, under 
anxieties and fufpicions that the word of God may difagree with the 
ellablifhed Confedion, to which, however, if he does not fubferibe 
in the fame pofitive and abfolute terms, he is told, he mufi apply 
himjelj to fame ,other way of getting a livelihood ; and over and 
befides have the mortification to be upbraided as a revolter from the 
alfent he had given, though it was merely upon truft, by a hundred 
mean, narrow-minded men, who have taken the him from their own 
fubfciipiipns, never to think for themfelves ? The time was, when ■ 
the moderation of the church of England gave her fome advantage 
over the ellablifhed church of Scotland, which at that period was the 
more rigorous of the two, in adhering to herdoflrinal lytlem, Were 
Dr. Ruthcrforih’s Vindication to be the iUndard of orthodoxy 
among us, we (hould foon be in a fair way of loftng this advantage. 
The language of the mod refpeflable of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland is become the language of truth, real'on, peace, and chriflian 
liberty ; and it is with pleafure I can now clofe my additions with 
a fpecimen of it, delivered in a public difcou*fe, about three months 
after Dr. Ruthciforth’s Charge, and on* a fimilar occafion.—“ The 
“ miniflers of religion," fays this truly chrittian preacher, “ are 
“ bound to lead the way to union, by keeping at the utmoff di(lance 
“ from fpiritital dominion over the faith and conferences of their bre¬ 
thren. Neither , fays the agoftle Peter, i Ep. v, 3. as being 
“ lords over God’s heritage, but being enjamptes to theJluck. And 
“ his beloved brother Paul to the fame purpole; a Cor. i. 24. Not 
“ for that we have dominion over your faith, bnt are helpers y your 
joy i for by faith, that is, by fincere, private, perionai convic- 
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ty, with the arts, ornaments, opulence, pow- 

“ lion, ye Jiand. After fuch declarations as tbefe from thofe who 
“ were divinely infpired, to claim ihe dominion of people’s faith and 
“ confluence, is highly ttnrcafonable ; and to comply With it, is both 
'* foolifh and wicked. It is, in effeft, tofet afide real infallible au- 
“ thorily, and to fubllitute that which is weak and fallible in the 
“ room of it. From thence, too, come divifions, berefies, flrifes ve- 
“ ry calamitous,' Ourblcfled Lord fore fa w this, and therefore ex- 
** prefly enjoined, Matth, xxiii. g. 10. that we fhould call rlo man 
“ father upon earth, becanfe one is our father, who is in heaven : 
“ neither to he called maflers, becaufe one is ourmafler, even Chrifh 
“ Jelits the Son of God, hr is Lord of all; Lord of our con- 
“ fcience, Lord of our faith ; and now he adminiflers his govern- 
“ ment, by the Written rule of his word. This rule is open and 
“ free to all ; even the teachers of it themfelves are not, under a 
“ pretence of interpreting what it contains, to introduce their own 
“ authority, to ufurp (nailery and dominion. No ; they are, in all 
“ humility and diligence, to affill their brethren, but not to intpofe 
“ their interpretations upon them; The hurt which has been done 
“ to truth and love, by affefling fptritual dominion, is fcarce to be 
“ imagined by thofe who are ignorant of the hiflory of the church } 
“ and thofe who are in any tolerable meafure acquainted with that 
* hiflory, will need no other argument to fall in with the cwinfel of 
“ union and peace which I now propofe. They will rejoice in 
“ the liberty wherewith Jcltts Cht ifl has made them free ; they will 
" ftedfaflly adhere to it in their own practice, and they will publifh 
“ far and widcj as l hen* influence can reach, that the fupreme judge, 
“ by which all contrcverjies of religion are to be determined, and 
“ all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient writerSj doElrines of 
“ men, and private fpirils, are to be examined, and in whofe 
fentence we are to reft, can be no other but the Holy Spirit 
Jpeaking in the feripturef ; that in regard all councils and 
jynods, w/iethn general or particular, may err, and many have 
“ erred ; therefore they are not to be made a rule of faith or 
“ practice, but to be ufed as an help in both. Thus we fee the 
“ wifdom and model!y of our own church ; and by this, no doubt, 
“ the wifefl and bell of her teachers ^ill ever think it their duly,to 
“ propole their own interpretations, and likrswife w explain all ihe 
“ othty; atls, decrees, and rules, which, from the time of adopting 
11 that confellional help, have, or may yet proceed front her/’*— 

• The former part of the above-cited pafiige is taken from chap. t. 
feii. x. and the latter part from chap. XJtXlr fed. iv. of the Cv'j'Jfivr) 
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cr, and policy, of the kingdoms of this world. 

Chrijiian Unity iUuflratcd and recommended from the example of 
the primitive church . A Sermon preached before the fynod of 
Glasgow and Ayr; at Glasgow, Oftober »4'h, 1766. By 
William Dalsyufu, A. M. one of the minifters of Ayr. 
Printed at Glafgow, by R. and A. Foulis, p. 16, 17, 18. 

tf Faith agreed upon by the aflembly of divines at Weftminftei, 1647, 
which (after what Mr. Dalrymplc has faid above}, 01* would think, is 
a fufficient proof, that the Weftminfter confeifton mull be' the eitabliihed 
confeilion of the church of Scotland at this day. • 11 is true the church 
of Scotland had another confeilion at the beginning of its reformation, 
which, 1 apprehend, is now totally laid aiide; and perhaps this is the 
only inAance of a national church’s cHinging its eitabliihed confeilion 
lince the reformation; and had the church of Scotland adopted the 
above-cited paflages only, in lieu of the original fyilem which was fuper- 
feded, omitting all the reft of the confeilion from which they are taken, 
ihe would have been the wifeft church in Europe) and fo, iff conjee, 
tore right, thinks the judicious author of this trait, whatever may b4 
his opinion of the helps to be had from councils and confeifions. 


L 1 $ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I DID not expert that what I mentioned as 
only probable, would so very soon come to 
pass ; 1 mean, that “ the learned professor 
“ Hutherforth’s plan of Vindication would be 
“ superseded by some future advocate for sub* 
“ seriptions, and that we should be happily 
“ brought back to Dr. Powell’s more enlarged 
“ and expanded hypothesis, under which every 
“ honest subscriber might please himself with 
“ whatever interpretation of the articles would 
“ best suit his peculiar notions.” But, since 
I sent the last note to the press, I find this con¬ 
siderable service hath been done for those whose 
« 

minds the'Confessional may have disturbed,by 
the ingenious author of a little piece, intitu¬ 
led, a Plea for the Subscription of the Clergy 
to the thirty-nine Articles of Religion ; who 
hath once more placed subscriptions upon the 
ample basis of an indefinite latitude. I am 
not indeed quite satisfied as to the propriety of 
his title page. It would, in my opinion, have 
agreed better with the contents,, had he called 
his performance, a Plea for political Christi¬ 
anity , as he stems to resolve all the ends and 
uses of religion partly into the power, and 
partly into the convenience, of the civil magis- 
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trate; so far, if I understand his gloss upon 
John xviii. 3f>. as to make it a question, whe¬ 
ther Christ had any subjects upon earth ? And 
upon this footing, what can be his quarrel with 
the clerks of St. Ignatius ? Surely he does not 
mistake them for his adversaries. Hath not 
father Philips told us very lately, that the 
Smithfield fires were lighted up by the laws of 
the state, and plainly insinuate^! that those ex- 
ecutions were no more than such self-defence 
as was necessary with regard to the tenders 
and dispositions of those opponents of the esta¬ 
blishment who suffered in them ? Was not the 
plea of the star-chamber the very same, for 
slitting the noses and cropping the ears of the 
opponents of those days ? And has not e very 
defender, whether of Pole or of Laud, insisted 
that these were lawful means of self-defence ? 
And why lawful, but because they were means 
established by law? If the lawfulness of the 
means of self-defence in matters of religion is 
put upon any other issue, we must go to the 
written word, and drop thfe pavers of this 
world. But then, alas ! our orator’s plea must 
drop with them ; and that were a thousand pi¬ 
ties, as it might infer the loss of the fee. It 
is indeed a little unfortunate for the particular 
system on the behalf of which our advocate is 
retained, that he hath not been able'to find any 
other authority for those articles which do not 
concern the Confession of the true Faith and* 
the doctrine of the sacraments, but of the ca¬ 
nonical sort. But Let us not be discouraged. 
Who knows but, notwithstanding what the 
late lord Chancellqr Hardwicke hath said upon 
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the subjeft, there may be some dormant sta¬ 
tute, or some lurking clause in a statute not 
quite obsolete, which may be made to establish 
the canons of 1603? Why not indeed the a6t 
of Uniformity, 13 Car. II? A very short and 
clear syllogism seems to do the business to a 
nicety. Thp canons of 1603 are always bound 
up with oilr folio common-prayer-book, as 
well as the Declaration at the head of the xxxix 
articles. Ergo, they are part of the book. 
Ergo, they are established by the said a6t of 
Uniformity: and let no man be surprized at 
the novelty of the argument. It was found 
put about fifteen years ago, that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s injunctions of 1.559, were in as full 
force at that time as they were the first hour 
of their publication. For why, says the learn¬ 
ed pleader for them, they are found in bishop 
Sparrow’s cohesion, along with the xxxix ar¬ 
ticles, the office of ordination, &c. which are 
in full force. I do not see why this reasoning 
should not do for our advocate. Dr. Anthony 
Ellys was as^ertainly a bishop, and knew what 
was right and just, as certainly as Dr. Antho¬ 
ny Sparrow.—The ingenious pleader hath been, 

I understand, particularly civil to the Confes¬ 
sional. He hath enriched his copy of it with 
his own valuable manuscript-notes, and hath 
repeatedly dignified it with kind and candid 
notice in his printed plea; on which account 
it gives me concern that I..am prevented, for 
the present, from paying my respeCts to him in 
a mord particular manner! Indeed, I should 
hardly know how to set about it, if I were more 
at leisure. He appears, by turns, on both 
6ide.$of the true question, and by turns, on nei - 
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ther; and it might perhaps be difficult to find 
him without a loop-hole whereat to escape. 

On these considerations, I am inclined to 
repose myself in an opinion, which it seems is 
become pretty general, tljat tf?e Confessional, 
in its present state, is somewhat a better an¬ 
swer to the plea , than the pled is to the Confes¬ 
sional. This must be my excuse*for letting 
this performance pass with the, public at its 
full value, without any farther remarks. But 
if the learned writer of the plea meant no more 
than a little indulgence of his genius in the 
province of controversy, he may now have an 
opportunity of displaying his talent to good 
purpose, by attempting the relief of l>r. Ru- 
therforth, whom the second letter of his very 
able and ingenious Examiner hath reduced to a 
very pitiable distress, from which there seems 
no way to disengage him, but by claiming him 
from those catholic cantons, where the afore¬ 
said Examiner hath obliged him to take shel¬ 
ter,* as a subject of those civil powers, in be¬ 
half of whose rights over conscience, this ac¬ 
complished pleader hath retained himself. 

* See the incomparable letter to the Rev. Dr. Rutherforth, &c. 
cccafioned by his Second Vindication of the Right of Proteftant 
Churches to require the Clergy to fulftMbe to an ejlablijhed Confef- 
Jion of Fdith and DoBrines. From the Ex ami NE» # of the Firjl, 
Printed for Johnfon, Davenport , and Cadell, 
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AGAR D. 


TTHE Author of The Confessional presents his 
compliments to the reverend William Jones, 
A. B. late of University College, in Oxford, 
and reftor of Pluckley, in Kent, with his cor¬ 
dial thanks to his reverence for taking so much 
pains to convince the public that the principles 
and spirit of the said author, are not the prin¬ 
ciple^ and spirit of the said reverend William 
Jones. It would greatly add to the obligation, 
if his reverence would please to signify to the 
public, the true reason why a testimony so 
honourable to the author of the Confessional, 
which hath been so many years upon paper, did 
not appear in print before. The said author 
takes this opportunity to express his hopes, that 
his reverence’s old acquaintance at Oxford, 
will be no lejs grateful to his reverence for ex¬ 
culpating their common ‘mother from an op¬ 
probrious reflection of old John fox the marty« 
rologist, thrown out in the following terms: 
Fuit aliquando Oxonia yestra rcligionis pa- 
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rens, nuncvidendum vobis ne degenerct in no- 
•cercam. Audio cnim nuper a vobis Oxonien- 
sibus subscriptum esse obsoleto illi, acjam du- 
dum exploso,articulo de Transubstanti atio- 
*ne. Upon thq principles, and in the spirit, 
of the reverend William Jones , it may safely 
be affirmed, that John Fox was an ‘ojd ignora¬ 
mus, who knew not the extent of church- 
authority, or of the powers and privileges of 
an orthodox university. 
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APPENDIX. 


TYlE original confession of faith and do&rine 
established in the reformed church of Scotland 
was drawn up, most probably by the hand of 
John Knox, in the year 1560. I have one of 
the first printed copies of it, with the following 
title. The Confession of the Faythe and doc¬ 
trine believed and professed by the protestantes 
of the Readme ofScotlande, exhibited to the 
estates of the same in parliament, and by their 
publicke voices authorised as a doctrine groun¬ 
ded on the infallible worde of Gjd. Matth. 24. 
And this glad tidings of the ky ngdoftie shall be 
preached through the whole worlde for a wit- 
nes to all nacions, and then shal the end come. 
Set furth and authorised according to-' the 
Queenes Majesties Injunctions. Prynted at 
London, by Rouland Hall, dwelling in Gol- 
dyng lane, at the sygne of the thre Arrowes. 
1560. And at the end of the* book, from 
Edinburghe tbje 1/ of August, 1560. These 
acts and articles were red in the face qf the 
parliament , and ratified by the thre estates. 
In the History of Reformation, in tho church of 
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{Scotland, ascribed to John Knox, the date of 
the ratification is July 17. But Spotswood 
agrees with'the postscript above recited. 

This Confession consists of twenty-five ar¬ 
ticles, in the 14th of which it is reckoned 
among good works, to repress tyranny ; and 
the obedience to those whom God hath placed 
in authority, is in the same article, limited by 
the condition, whilst they pass not over the 
bounds of their office. These, and some other 
particulars in this Confession, can .hardly be 
supposed to have been ffclished by Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth ; yet We See the publisher obtained a li¬ 
cense, according to her majesty's injun&ions. 
The truth is, the Queen of England was obli¬ 
ged in point of honour, not to disown the 
Scottish Confession, notwithstanding what she 
of her bishops might think of some particulars 
in it. The parliament in which it was ratified 
as above, was held in consequence of the trea¬ 
ty of Leith, of which Elizabeth was guarantee, 
Or rather indeed a party. Mary, who was theft 
Queen consort .of France, would never con¬ 
firm that pacification, either during the life 
time of her husband, or after his death, when 
she returned into Scotland : but treated all the 
ads of that parliament immediately subsequent 
to itj as null and void. 

On this account, and that it might not be 
thought defective in the article of parliamen¬ 
tary authority, it was thought necessary to 
ratify this Confession of Faith by a legal 
san&ion in the first parliament of James VI. 
1567.' See Spotsteood's History, p. 214. ed, 1677. 

A little before this time “ the churches of 
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u Geneva \ Berne, and Basil with other re- 
“ formed churches of Germany and France , 
“ had sent to the whole church of Scotland, the 
“ sum of the Confession of their Faith, desiring, 
** to know if they agreed in uniformity of 
“ doctrine, alledging that the church of Scot- 
“ land was dissonant in some articles from 
** them. Wherefore the superintendents, with 
u a great part of the other most qualified mi- 
“ nisters, convened in September [1566] in 
“ St. Andrewes; and readiug the said letters, 
“ made answer, and sent word again, that 
“ they agreed in all points with those churches, 
“ and differed in nothing from them. Albeit 
“ in the keeping of some festival days, our 
“ church assented not ; for only the Sabbath 
“ day was kept in Scotland.” Knox's Hist. 
Page 43 6. 

The sum of the Confession of theif Faith 
sent by these foreign churches into Scotland 
upon that occasion, was most probably taken 
from the Helvetic and Galilean Confessions, 
in which the reformed churches of France and 
Germany most generally agreed. What right 
these foreign churches had to call the church 
of Scotland to account for these supposed disso¬ 
nances, might well have been questioned ; but 
if the church of Scotland thought proper to sa¬ 
tisfy them, the ready way had been' to send 
them their Confession, that they might judgd 
for themselves. TJjis the ScotMi reformers 
most certainly did not do. And the reasons 
why they did not, are pretty obvious. For, 1. 
The Scottish Confession, wanting at that time; 
the confirmation of legal authority, might ap- 
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pear to be liable to alterations; nor perhaps 
would the Scottish divines themselves chuse to 
appeal to it ‘in those circumstances. 2. The 
Confession of.the church of Scotland had nevef 
appeared in any other than the language of the 
country, in which it was composed; nor was it 
translated into latin, as all other Confessions 
had been, till above fifteen years after this 
transaction between the foreign and Scottish 
churches. 

Hut some time after the year 1581, (how 
soon after does not appear) a nobleman of 
Scotland, undertook to translate it into latin, 
of which undertaking he himself gives the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable account in the Preface. 
*■ Since, by a certain divine Providence, the 
“ Coufession of the Scottish church (first pub- 
“ lislied in the year of Christ 156’8, and never, 
“ that I know of, communicated to any other 

churches in any other language than the 
“ Scottish) fell into my hands ; and having 
“ heard it complained of, that the Confession 
“ of the Scottish church was wanting in the 
“ Harmony of Confessions,” [which, by the 
way, was first published in the year 1581. J “it 
“ seemed to be Svorth the while to translate 
“ that Confession into the latin tongue, that 
“ satisfaction might be given to die pious de- 
“ sire of those, who wished to see it inserted, 
“ or otherwise connected with other Confes- 
“ sions in tlrfe said Harmony * Corpus Con - 
fessionum. p. 6 . 

Who this noble translator was, I am not in¬ 
formed; but it is strange that he should know 
of no edition of the Confession of his own 
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church before the year 1568, and still more 
strange that this Confession, should fall into 
his hands only as it were by accident, after the 
year 1581. The presumption suggested by this 
account is, either that the copies of this Con¬ 
fession were very scarce, or that very little re¬ 
gard was paid to the Confession itself. Either 
of these suppositions indeed, implies,the other. 
I have only farther to observe, that the Con¬ 
fession enabled in 1.367, was the very same, 
word for word, which was ratified in 1560. 
See Spotswood, p. 150, and as likewise appears 
by comparing different copies. 

The next public transaction we meet with, 
relating to the confessions of Scotland, fulls in 
■the year 1580: of which archbishop Spotswood 
gives this account. “ The jealousies of the 
“ people were increased by the intercepting 
“ of certain dispensations sent from Rome ; 
“ whereby the catholics were permitted to 
“ promise, swear, subscribe, and do what 
“ else should be required of them, so as in 
“ mind they continued firm, ^nd did use their 
“ diligence to advance in secret, *tlie roman 
“ faith. These dispensations being shewed to 
“ the king, lie caused his minister,. Mr. John 
“ Craig, to form a short confession of faith, 
“ wherein all the corruptions of Rome, as well 
“ in doctrine as outward rites, w'ere particular- 
“ ly abjured, and a clause inserted (because of 
“ these dispensations) by which the subscri- 
“ bers did call GocF to witness, that in their 
“ minds and hearts they did fully agree Jo the 
“ said confession, and did not feign or dis- 

M m 
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“ semble in any sort. This confession, the 
“ king for an example to others, did publicly 
“ swear and subscribe; the like was done by 
11 the whole council and court.” Hist. p. 309. 

What Spotswood here calls a confession of 
faith, was no other than a protestation to abide 
by the profestant religion, “as more particular* 

ly is expressed in the confession ot their faith, 
“ established and publicly confirmed by sun- 
“ dry a&s of parliament,” [meaning the con¬ 
fession of 1560,] and a solemn renunciation of 
all the errors of popery there enumerated. At 
the end of the english translation of the Har¬ 
mony of Confessions, this protestation stands 
at the head of the Confession of Faith, and the 
whole appears to have been subscribed together, 
as is signified by the charge at the end, which 
is thus expressed. 

“ Seeing that we and our household have 
“ subscribed and given this publique confes- 
“ sion of our faith, to the good example of 
“ our subjects ; we command and charge all 
“ commissioners and ministers, to crave tile 
“ same confession of their parishioners, and 
“ proceed against the refusers, according to 
“ our laws and order of the church, deliver- 
“ ing their names‘and lawful process to the 
“ ministers of our house with all hasteand di- 
“ ligence, under the pain of forty pound, to 
“ be taken*from their stipend, that we with 
“ with the advice of our counsel, may trike 
“ order with such proud contemners of God 
'air'd ifrar laws. Subscribed with our hand, 
“ [at Holyrudhous, 4 1581, ] the 2d day of March, 
“ the 14th year of our reign.” 
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This was doing business to the purpose: the 
king’s reign is here dated from his birth, and, 
no doubt, a youth of fourteen years of age is 
a very competent judge of the points decided 
in this confession. But the historian himself 
acknowledges that this step was~no more than 
necessary to still the jealousies of'tl\e people; 
and the king’s tender age , sto,od bishop An¬ 
drews, in good stead when it came to his turn 
to reply to Bellarmin’s* reproach, that king 
James had confirmed the doctrine of the puri¬ 
tans by his own subscription. Ad Card. Bel - 
larm. Apolog. Responsio. p. 352. 

In the year 1584 James, mounted on the 
shoulders of the Earl of Arran, carried all be¬ 
fore him, and procured that “ all jurisdiftions 
“ and judicatures, spiritual or temporal, not 
“ approved by his highness and the three es* 
“ tates, should be discharged by aft of parlia- 
“ ment.” This was a death stroke to presby- 
terian discipline. The system of doftrine, 
however remained on its former establishment, 
as appears by Huntley’s subscribing the con¬ 
fession of faith, upon his sham conversion. 
Spotswood, p. 373. which is to be understood 
of the confession of 1560, with the protesta¬ 
tion of 1581 at its head, for there was then no 
other. 

In the year 1592, the presbyterians obtained 
Jtn aft for the restoration of their (discipline and 
church judicatories, which has, by mistake, 
been called, theJirst settlement of it. Bat by 
looking into Spotswood, p. 388, we perceive 
that this aft only, declared that the statute of 
MmS 
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1584, should be no ways prejudicial n6r dero* 
gatory to the privilege that God hath given to 
the spiritual office-bearer in the church, con¬ 
cerning heads of religion, matters of heresy, 
excommunication, collation or deprivation of 
ministers, or any such essential censures, 
grounded, >'and having warrant of the word of 
God, So that the church was still left to make 
.good her ancient pretensions against the royal 
authority, as she could. And that matters 
might still be left open for the operation of the 
statute of 1584, this aft, according to Spots- 
wood, passed in the most wary terms that could 
be devised. 

In all this, the Confession of Faith remain¬ 
ed the same, and kept its ground unmo¬ 
ved through all these disciplinarian struggles; 
which I mention because the one has often 
been confounded with the other. 

From this time to the year 1638, nothing 
material hath fallen in my way relating to the 
■Scottish confession of faith, nor can I find that 
any occasions were given to bring it into ques¬ 
tion, there being nothing in it that seems to 
; - be inconsistent with episcopacy. And it should 
seem that the covenanters themselves were of 
this opinion, by attempting to have it enafted, 
that matters of discipline were objefts of faith, 
■as,well as points of doftrine. 

But in tht; year 1638, the Scots in ^general 
being highly irritated by the attempts to in- 
.iroduce the service book, §c. their leaders in 
.the opposition to these innovations, thought 
vnrppcr to publish the protestation subscribed 
oy king James 1480, Which they call, the 
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Confession of Faith, of the kirk of Scotland ; 
annexing thereto a band or covenant, in de¬ 
fence of the protestant religion ; and this band 
or covenant, in their protestations and subse¬ 
quent altercations with the king and his minis¬ 
ters, they likewise call the Confession of their 
Faith , “ inasmuch as it applies the particulars 
M of the Confession or protestation of-1580, to 
“ their present circumstances and occasions.” 

The Confession of 1560, makes no part of 
this Confession, any farther than that it is re¬ 
cognised, in distinction from the protestation 
there exhibited, by the name of, a former 
large Confession established by sundry acts of 
lawful general assemblies, and of parliament.' 

It is this Confession of Faith which gave the 
name of Covenanters to that party in Scotlaud 
who opposed all the king’s proceedings tending 
to establish episcopacy, and the canonical and 
liturgic discipline received in England ; con¬ 
cerning which I shall say no more, than that 
the king was pushed so hard by the firmness of 
this body, as to be obliged, sort* against his 
will, to order a general subscription to this 
very Confession of Faith, orprotestation against 
popery, annexing indeed a band or covenant 
of another tenor, which tlje Covenanters look¬ 
ed upon as insidious, and as inferring his ab¬ 
solute authority to introduce what they were 
taking so much pains to keej\ out. And it 
should seem as if* they were not mistaken in. 
their apprehensions. For it appears that the 
Duke of Hamilton could by no means prevail 
even with the kings friends in the privy coun¬ 
cil to condemn the. protestation which the co- 
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venanters had published, against the king’s 
band. Whoever desires to see more of these 
particulars may find them in Rushworth vol. 11. 
from p.731, top. 802, and likewise in bishop 
Burnet’fc Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. 
And when the reader has gone through the 
latter account, it may not he improper for him 
to contrast the representation made iu those 
Memoirs, with a reflection of the same histo¬ 
rian m another work. “ The violence with 
“ which that kingdom [Scotland] did almost 
“ unanimously engage against the administra- 
“ tion, may easily convince one, that the 
“ provocation mu^t have been very great to 
“ draw on such an entire and vehement con- 
11 currence against it. Hist. O. T. Fol. 
Vok 1. p. 27. 

But in a little time, the Scots coming into 
a perfectly good understanding with the Eng¬ 
lish parliament, desired there mij^lit he an uni¬ 
form system of religion in which the protes- 
tantsof the three kingdoms might agree ; and 
for that pupposer they sent some of their own 
iftinisters to co-operate with the divines who,in 
consequence of an ordinance of parliament, as¬ 
sembled at W estminster, 1643. With respeCt 
to the Confession of Faith and doCirine, Mr. 
Neal informs us that, “ the English divines 
“ would have been content with revising and 
“ explaining the thirty-nine articles of the 
“ church of ‘England ; but the Scots insisted 
** on a system of their own.” “History of the 
puritans 8vo. Vol. III. p. 378. 

A strange representation ! The Scots had 
already a system of their otpn ; and why should 
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the Scots in particular desire a superfaitation 
of Confessions ? The design of insisting upon 
a distinft Confession, is declared in the title of 
that composed by the Westminster divines; 
viz. to be a part of the uniformity of religion 
between the churches of Christ in the three 
kingdoms. The Scots had their objections to 
the thirty nine articles of the chureh of Eng¬ 
land, and though these articles had 1 , by the 
dexterity of Laud, Strafford, afid Bramhall, 
been shuffled into the church of Ireland, [See 
Heylin’s life of Laud, p. 271 - ?73]yet archbi¬ 
shop Usher would never allow that the Irish 
articles were superseded by the introduction of 
those of the church of England 5 not even af¬ 
ter the despotic Strafford had threatned to 
have the Irish articles burnt by the hangman. 
[See Ileylin, ibid, and the Judgment of the laic 
archbishop of Armagh, &c. published by Dr. 
Bernard, 1657. p. i’ll. 112.] In these cir¬ 
cumstances the Scots could with no decency 
propose their own system as the common mea 
sure of faith and doCtrine to tjie three sister 
churches, as they could give no Substantial 
reason for any pretensions to such distin&ion. 
The only remaining expedient of uniformity, 
therefore, was to agree upon a fourth Confes¬ 
sion M'hich might content <*hem all. 

It should seem that fiom this period the old 
Confession of the church of Scotland was to¬ 
tally superseded for some time, though this is 
not the last that we shall hear of it. 

I must now cite a pretty long passage from 
Mr. Neal’s History of the Puritans, concern¬ 
ing the establishment of the Westminster Con- 
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fusion, wherein lie hath not been quite exa<5t, 
or wherein at least he does not agree with ano¬ 
ther historian of unquestionable authority. 

“ Those chapters, says he, which relate to 
“ discipline, as they now stand in the As- 
“ sembly’s Confession, were not printed by 
“ order of the house, but re-committed, and 
4 ‘ at last laid aside, as the whole thirtieth 
** chapter, of church censures, and of the 
“ power of the keys. The thirty first chapter, 
“ of synods and councils, l>y whom to be call- 
“ ed, and of what force in their decrees and 
“ determinations. A great part of the tweuty- 
“ fourth chapter, of marriage and divorce, 
“ which they referred to the laws of the land; 
“ and the fourth paragraph of the twentieth 
“ chapter, which determines, what opinions 
“ and parties disturb the peace of the church, 
“ and hoxo such disturbers ought to be proceed- 
“ ed against by the censures of the church, and 
“ punished by the civil magistrate. These pro- 
11 positions, in which the very life and soul of 
,f presbytery consists, never passed the Eng- 
“ lish parliament, nor had tlie sanction of a 
“ law in this country. Hut the whole Cou- 
“ fession as it came from the assembly, being 
“ sent into Scotland, was immediately ap- 
“ proved by the general assembly and parlia- 
“ ment'ofthat kingdom, as the established 
“ doctrine and discipline of their kirk; and 
“ thus it hath been published to the world ever 
“ since, though the chapters abovementioned, 
“ relating to discipline fas has been observed) 
tl never had the sanction of either house of the 
“ English parliament ; nevertheless, as they 
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“ were agreed toby an assembly of English 
“ divines, I have given them a place iu the 
“ Appendix .” 

• In Whitelock’s Memorials under March 1659, 
are the following entries. “ 2. TheConfessiono.f 
“ Faith of the Assembly of divines,agreed uif- 
“ to by the house, except the Sp. and 31, 
“ chapters, which are touching ‘church ccu- 
“ suresand sj’nods.” ’ 

“ 5. An aft passed for the public Confession 
“ of Faith.” 

Hence I conjefture from Whitelock’s known 
attention to parliamentary transactions, that 
the twenty-fourth chapter, concerning mar¬ 
riage and divorce, and the fourth clause of the 
twentieth chapter, were, not included in these 
exceptions. That these points were strenuous¬ 
ly debated in parliament is indeed certain. The 
independents on many occasions expressed 
their disliketo the intolerance of presbytery, 
and were upon their guard against it. Crom¬ 
well in his letter concerning the Scotch minis¬ 
ters, may be supposed to speak thosense of the 
whole party, where he says, “ we look upon 
“ ministers as helpers of, not lords over the 
“ faith of God's people. I appeal to their con 
“ sciences, whether any. denying their doc- 
“ trines, and dissenting, shall not; incur the 
“ censure of seftary. And what is this but to 
“ deny Christians their liberty, *nd assume the 
“ infallible epair ?*’ IVhitelock, p. 458. But it 
is to be considered that.when this aftjiassed 
.for establishing the Assembly's Confession, the 
secluded, i. e. the anti-independent members 
Were restored to tlfeir seats in parliament, anti 
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could they have made good their party, would 
probably have established the 30, and 31 chap* 
ters as well as the rest. 

That the Assembly's Confession received all 
the authority which the church or state of 
Scotland could give it in those times of con¬ 
fusion is very probable, But as to its confir¬ 
mation in the Scotch parliament I am in some 
doubt. In the year 1643, there was a conven¬ 
tion of the estates of Scotland, which continu¬ 
ed till the parliament of that kingdom met in 
November 1646. And I suppose the West¬ 
minster Confession might receive its civil sanc¬ 
tion from that convention. But that conven¬ 
tion was"never owned by king Charles I. after 
Hamilton and his brother left it, which was at 
the very beginning of it. See Burnet’s Memoirs 
of the Dukes of Hamilton, p. 233, 234* That 
the Confession of Westminster was ratified in 
any other parliament, J find not the least rea¬ 
son to believe; and that it was not, is the more 
probable from the title of a Scotch edition of 
it now before me, of the year 1660. which 
speaks only of its being “ approved by the as- 
spmbly of the kirk of Scotland,” without 
the least mention of the parliament. I have 
only to observe farther that though Mr. Neal 
says that he has given the chapters relating to 
/discipline ,"f reje6led by the English parliament) 
a place in his Appendix [No. II.j yet, not a 
syllable of th£ Westminster Confession is to be 
found in that Appendix ; and No. II. referred 
to in the history, is wholly taken up with the 
Directory for public worship. This is meant of 
jbbe o$avo edition, 1736. r Whether the edi* 
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tors of this history in quarto have supplied 
this omission, I have had no opportunity to in¬ 
quire. 

The Scotch edition of the Westminster Con* 
fession above-mentioned was published, as ap¬ 
pears by the date, in the year of the restorati¬ 
on, and what is more remarkable, by Evan 
Tyler, printer to the king’s most* excellent 
majesty. In this year, episcopacy was restored 
in Scotland, and it should seem that in propor¬ 
tion as that system prevailed, the transactions of 
the Westminster assembly must fall in to a state 
of reprobation. How it fared with the Assem¬ 
bly’s Confession in the interval be twee n that 
event, and the year 1682, we shall sfiqjresent- 
ly. J3ut in that year, the original Scottish 
Confession recovered its honour and dignity, 
upon the following occasion. 

While the duke of York, [afterwards king 
Janies II ] governed in Scotland, the Scotclx 
patriots thought it necessary to have a test en¬ 
acted in parliament for the security of the pro- 
testant religion, by way of btflaneg to an aft 
which had passed for the succession of the said 
duke to the crown, upon the demise of king 
Charles. The intrigues formed by the duke’l 
party to turn this test to the account of the 
prerogative, are mentioned by bishop Burnet, 
together with the opposition made Oy the pa¬ 
triots, in order to disappoint {h^m. These I 
shall pass over, as not to my purpose farther 
than to introduce an account of the event, in 
the words of bishop Burnet himself * 

“ The nicest point bf all was, what definition 
“ or standard should l*e made for fixing the 
“ sense of so general a term as the protestant 
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41 religion. Palrymple [afterwards Lord Stair } 
“proposed the confession of faith agreed on 
“ in the year 1559, [it should be, 1560] and 
ena&ed in parliament in 1567, which was 
“ the only Confession of Faith, that had then 
“ the san&ion of a law. That was a book so 
“ M’orn out of use, that scarce any one in the 
** whole parliament had ever read it. None 
“ of the bishops had, as appeared afterwards. 
“ For these last thirty years, the only Confcs- 
“ sion of Faith that was read in Scotland, was 
“ that which the assembly of divines at West- 
“ minster, anno 1648, had set out, which the 
“ Scottish kirk- had set up instead of the old 
“ one; and the bishops had left it in possession, 
“ though the authority that enacted- it was 
“ anulled. So here a book was made the mat- 
“ ter of an oath (for they were to swear that 
“ they would adhere to the protestant religion 
“ as it was declared in the Confession of Faith, 
“ enabled in the year 1 567,) that contained a 
“ large system of religion, that was not so 
lx inuch as known to them who enacted it. Yet 
the bishops went all into it. Dalrymple, 
V who had read it, thought there were proposi- 
tions in ft, which being considered better 
“ of, would make the test be let fall. For in 
v‘ it the repressing of tyranny is reckoned a 
duty incumbent on good subjeiits. And the 
“ Confession, being made after the Scots had 
e ‘ deposed the queen regent, and it being rati- 
“ tied in-parliament after they had forced their 
“ queen Mary to resign, it was very plain 
“'what they'who made and enahted this Con¬ 
cession,-meant by the repressing of tyranny. 
“ Bnt tlte duke -and his party, set it on so ear- 
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“ nestly, that upon one day’s debate the aft 
“ passed, though only by a majority of seven 
“ voices. There was some appearance of secu > 
“ rity to the protestant religion by this test. 
“ But the prerogative of the crown, inccclesi- 
“ astical matters, had been raised so high by 
“ Duke Lauderdale's aft, that the obliging all 
“ people to maintain that with the fest of the 
“ prerogative, might have made»vay for every 
“ thing.” Hist. O. T. vol. I. p. 516. 

This needs no particular*rcmark. The good 
bishop has said just enough to give us an idea 
of the respeft due to the political establish¬ 
ment of Confessions of Faith. I must however 
observe, that the Assembly’s ConfeSWhi kept 
its ground by virtue of possession, under the 
establishment of episcopacy, for above twenty 
years after the exile of the Directory, and the 
form of church government by presbyters. 

At the revolution, episcopacy was, in Scot¬ 
land, once more obliged to give way to pres¬ 
bytery, and with the establishment of the lat¬ 
ter, the test of 1682 fell of course,, and along 
with it, the Confession of 1560. 

This, however, hath been disputed, and that 
occasioned my inquiring how the faft really 
stood, being persuaded from the quotation in. 
Mr. Dairymple’s sermon, That the Assembly’s 
Confession was the established Confession of 
the church of Scotland at this day. The an¬ 
swer I received from a worthy aifd respectable 
gentleman is as follows. 

“ Chamberlayne, in his present stateofGreat 
“ Britain, Part I. Book III. p. 355, under the 
“ year 1625, [says], the presbyterians in 1689, 
“obtained a re-establislipient.of their church 
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* -government as at first settled in 15.Q2. p. S72. 
“ The person to be ordained, is examined of 
" his faith, and assent to the doctrine and dis- 
“ cipline of the kirk.—p. 380. he signs the 
“ Confession of Faith, and owns the presbyte- 
“ rian government.” 

Insteadjof 1625, I suppose it should be 1725. 
No account could properly be given under 
1625, of what happened in the year 1689- 
There must likewise be some mistake in the 
words, as it zvas first settled in 1592. There 
was no particular settlement of church govern¬ 
ment made at that time; and bishop Burnet 
informs us, that in 1689 , “If the church of 
‘‘Scotland had followed the pattern set them 

in the year 1638* all the clergy in a parity 
“ were to assumethe government of thechurch; 
“ but those being episcopal, they did not think 
“ it safe to put the power of the church in 
“ such hands.” “ Therefore it was pretended 
“ that such of the presbyterian ministers as had 
“ been turned out in 1662, ought to be con- 
“ sidered (is the only sound part of the church; 
“ and of these there happened to be then three- 
“ score alive; so the government of thechurch 
** was lodged with them.” Hist. O. T. v. 2. 
p. 64. But nothing is more certain than that 
the presbyterian government in Scotland was 
•exercised at that period, according to the 
•Westminster model.. 

“ But, adds my esteemed correspondent, as 
“ a farther confirmation that the Confessional 
** Ttst is upon the original plan of 1592, and 
“ not upon that of Westminster, Mr. *****% 
**■ assures me, that Dr. .?***•****, informed 

him that the articles he subscribed were 45, 
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“ or 49, (which Mr. ******, is not now cer- 
'* tain) whereas the Westminster Confession 
“ has no more than 33 articles.” 

It is said above from Chamberlayne, “the 
“ candidate signs the Confession of Faith, and 
“ owns the presbyterian government.” Now 
there are three forms in the church of Scotland 
which operate as Tests. The Confession of 
Faith, the directory for public * worship , and 
the form of church-government. Neal, (or his 
editors, as I have observed above) hath omit¬ 
ted the Confession of Faith, but hath inserted 
the other two, in the Appendix to the 3d. 
volume of his history in 8vo. and reason, 
seems to have been, that the Directory is con¬ 
sidered as a part of the Confession of Faith ; 
and is consequently signed or subscribed along 
with the Confession of Faith properly so call¬ 
ed. The presbyterian government is only 
mcned or verbally acknowledged. This being 
the case, I think it will appear beypnd dispute 
that what the learned Dr. subscribed was the 
Westminster-system. The Confession consists 
of 33 articles or chapters, the Directory of 16 
articles or chapters, in all 49. But the old 
Confession, consisting of 25 articles, will not 
fall in with any reckoning, which will make 
either 45 or 49. These circumstances, taken 
along with Mr. Dalrymple’s citations from the 
Westminster Confession as proofs of the mo¬ 
deration of his pwn Church, amount to a full 
proof that the established Confession of the 
church of Scotland is at this day the Confes¬ 
sion of Faith agreed upon by the divines assem¬ 
bled at Westminster; in 1648, and no other. 





